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A MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE AND LIFE 


Chronicle and Comment 


Fifteen vears or so ago there were 
scattered about the country several thou- 
sand young men and 
women, in this case 
mostly men, who were 
busily engaged in writ- 
ing ingenuous imitations of the then re- 
cently arrived Man from Nowhere. Pens 
were gaily spattering white paper and 
brown paper and yellow paper with joy- 
ous Kiplingese. The comma and the 
semicolon were temporarily forgotten. 
Every manuscript was sure to contain its 
“But that is another story,” and some- 
what pale imitations of Mrs. Hauksbee 
sprang up in every community in our 
land. Nor was this playing of the “sed- 
ulous ape” confined to the hopelessly im- 
possible. Men of very genuine literary 
talent were under the spell. Of course 
they were very young. The other day 
one of the most delightful and accom- 
plished writers of the younger school was 
turning over the pages of his first pub- 
lished book, a volume of college stories. 
There was one tale that told of the at- 
tempted hazing of a freshman and its 
consequences. The writer pointed to it 
with a pathetic grin. “I couldn’t see it 
then, but I can see it so plainly now. 
Isn’t that story just Kipling’s ‘His 
Wedded Wife’ in another setting ?” 

ieee 


The Imitative 
School 


Since those days of the early Kipling 
there have been many imitators, but no 
one writer who could be held responsible 
for a school of imitators until the arrival 
of O. Henry. Immediately after the ap- 
pearance of Cabbages and Kings there 


were a few who attempted to reproduce 
the flavour, and with the publications of 
The Voice of the City, The Four Million, 
and other books of stories of New York 
City the few became legion. It was not 
in the least surprising. Porter’s mala- 
propisms were in themselves a sugges- 
tion, and he taught his followers a thou- 
sand obvious but unexpected places to 
which to turn for romance. Every other 
new story seemed to be an answer to a 
challenge. Frank Norris had said that 
the only three cities in the United States 
that offered a real background for fiction 


EDNA FERBER 
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were New York, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco. Porter took a “dry-as dust” rail- 
road description of Nashville, Tennessee 
—or was it Memphis ?—and produced the 
grim and powerful “A Municipal Re- 
port.” Some one fleered at Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, as a street without pos- 
sibilities. Porter’s answer was “A Bird 
of Bagdad.” But the very assiduity with 
which his imitators followed in his foot- 
steps has made their efforts seem more 
pathetic by comparison. There is but one 
of them who has succeeded in producing 
work worthy of serious attention. That 


one, as we have said before, is Miss Edna 
Ferber, whose collection of short stories 
entitled Buttered Side 
just been reading. 


Down we have 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER MRS. 


MARQUIS 
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We have an idea that one thing in this 
book of which Miss Ferber is secretly 
very proud, is its indication of her knowl- 
edge of such sports as are generally re- 
garded as being in the province of men. 
There is one baseball story, “A Bush 
League Hero,” which she seems to cher- 
ish, not so much as a good story—it is— 
but because of what she apparently re- 
gards as certain convincing little touches. 
Therefore she will probably be surprised 
when we say that the only emotion they 
provoke is that of amusement at her 
naiveté. Upon this point we are not 
arguing with Miss Ferber. We are tell- 
ing her politely but firmly. But there is 
plenty in her work to remember and to 
admire. For example, the strong, sound 


DON MARQUIS 
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philosophy of Jo Haley in the story of 
“The Man Who Came Back”; the low 
cut black dress—we shall not venture 
into more definite description or Miss 
Ferber would be amply avenged for our 
preceding criticism—worn by the little 
shoe clerk, Sophy Epstein; the disillu- 
sionment of Mercedes Meron, née Sadie 
Hayes, and of Guy Peel in “That Home 
Town Feeling’; the tragedy of Eddie 
Houghton and its arraignment of life in 
the United States Navy. There is variety 
in these tales, an insight into human na- 
ture which, if not genuine, is very well 
simulated, and a sense of the humorous 
that is not to be questioned. Buttered 
Side Down stamps Miss Ferber as a gen- 
uine acquisition to the ranks of clever 
short-story writers. Two or three more 


COMPTON MACKENZIE 


books of the same quality will make her 
worthy of serious consideration. 


Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s Carnival, 
which is reviewed elsewhere in this issue, 
seems to be attracting an 
unusual amount of at- 
tention in England. Mr. 
Clement Shorter, writ- 
ing in the London Sphere, says that one 
week brought him two memorable lit- 
erary experiences. One was the witness- 
ing of Milestones, by Arnold Bennett and 
Edward Krisblauch, “the best play I 
have seen for years”; the other was the 
reading of Carnival. 


“Carnival” 


Some time ago I received the first novel by 
this writer, A Passionate Elopement. I ob- 
served that it was praised here and there, but 
I found the book entirely unreadable. I 
“stuck” before I was half-way through it. I 
thought it a compound of Meredith and water. 
However, now I have read the same author's 
second book I must read his first. Carnival 
carried me from cover to cover on wings. We 


LEROY SCOTT. “THE COUNSEL FOR THE DEFENSE” 
IS REVIEWED ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE have here the life story of a ballet girl. The 
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subject on the face of it is not enchanting. 
Books about the stage are rarely successful, 
and no book describing the life of the stage, 
as far as I can remember, has had a vogue. 
But every one who reads books with judg- 
ment will have to read Carnival and follow 
the pathetic but course of its 
heroine. 


inevitable 


OWEN 
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At the time of the appearance of 
Stover at Yale in book form Mr. Owen 
Johnson is probably the 
best advertised and most 
widely discussed of our 
younger American writ- 
ers. In the palmy days of Mr. Dooley 
that philosopher of the Archey Road 


The Twenty 
Questions 





JOHNSON AS SEEN BY GEORGE BELLOWS 


Mr. Johnson’s willingness to have this caricature printed is as much a vindication of his sense of 


humour as any of his books. He calls the sketch ““A Crumb for the 


tion may afford some satisfaction to those who have 
in our greater American universities. 


Wolves,” suggesting that its publica- 
been resenting his arraignment of social conditions 
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would undoubtedly have resented Mr. 
Johnson’s existence on the grounds that 
it interfered with the newspapers giv- 
ing adequate space to such really impor- 
tant news as the heavy hitting of Dele- 
hanty and Lajoie, and “how Sharkey is 
thrainin’ for the fight.” Whether Mr. 


Johnson is right or wrong in his ex- 
pressed opinions as to the disappearance 
of the spirit of real democracy from our 
larger American universities, the subject 
is one admirably designed to furnish col- 
of very live “copy” to the news- 


umns 


“FLASH CONDIT’ “OLD IRONSIDES” 


“THE DUKE OF BILGEWATER” 


THE EDITORS OF THE “LAWRENCEVILLE LITERARY MAGAZINE.” 


papers, and the newspapers have cer- 
tainly not overlooked the opportunity. 
Probably the chapter of Stover at Yale 
that has caused most comment is that in 
which the college socialist Brockhurst—a 
character said to have been drawn in 
part from Harry Hunt, the reform mayor 
of Cincinnati—defiantly hurls at a group 
of his classmates a series of questions 
which he says that every one of them 
should be able to answer. Here are the 
questions, not exactly as they appear in 
the book, but in an amended form: 


“LADDERS” 
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On Music 


1. What is the difference between the Wag- 
nerian theory of opera and the old Italian? 

2. Who wrote Carmen, and what was the 
history of its reception? 

3. What Bach’s 
velopment of music? 


was influence on the de- 


ARCHITECTURE 


4. Who was the architect of the Parthenon ? 
5. What is the fundamental difference be- 

tween Gothic and Renaissance architecture? 
6. Who was the architect of the Vatican? 


“SNORKY GREEN” 


THE AUTHOR “THE GREAT BIG MAN” 


FROM THE “OLLA PODRIDA”’ oF 1896 


RELIGION 


7. What was historically new in the Chris- 
tian religion ? 

8. What is the history of the cross as a re- 
ligious emblem? 

9g. Describe any two religions besides your 
own. 


LITERATURE 


10. What American author has most pro- 
foundly influenced modern literature? 
11. Name ten French dramatists. 


12. Name six German poets or dramatists. 
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PoLiTics AND ECONOMICS 


13. What do you know about the new politi- 
cal experiments in New Zealand? 

14. What about the labour pension system 
in Germany? 

15. What is the difference between socialism 
and anarchism? 

PAINTING 

16. What was Rembrandt's contribution to 
the theory of painting? 

17. What was the medium used in ancient 
painting ? 

18. Who composed the Barbizon school, and 
the Pre-Raphaelites? 
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GENERAL 
19. What do you know about the history of 
the theory of medicine and particularly of the 
germ theory of disease? 
20. Who were Franz Hals, Spinoza, Holman 
Hunt, Zorn, 
Tschaikowsky, 


Ambrose Thomas, Bossuet, 


Jehovah, Goya, Bjornson, 


Strindberg, Savonarola, Diirer, Cavour, 


Winslow Homer, Sir James Young Simpson, 
Mistral, Cellini, Garrick, Abbé Prevost, Engels ? 


entail 


Mr. Johnson contends that these ques- 
tions, while designed to baffle the aver- 
age upper classman of Harvard, or Yale, 


From Yoshio Markino’s “Mrs. John Bull.” 


A JAPANESE IMPRESSION OF THE ENGLISH SUFFRAGETTES 
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or Princeton, would be mere child’s play 
to a French or German university stu- 
dent. As a matter of fact we know that 
these questions have been tried on some 
thirty or forty men, practically all of 
whom have had college educations and 
who have been from ten to twenty years 
out of college. The average of correct 
answers from this audience has been 
about sixty per cent. Happening to know 
the answers to practically all these ques- 
tions, We are in a position to say that we 
consider them, in the bulk, essentially fair 
questions, that may be answered concisely 
and adequately. To illustrate, take the 
first question as to the difference between 
the Wagnerian and the old Italian theory 
of opera. Books might be written in 
answer, but it is quite enough to say that 
the difference lies in the fact that the old 
Italian opera subordinated the orchestra 
to the voice, and the Wagnerian opera 
subordinates the voice to the orchestra. 


Although it is the principal reason of 
the book, and the subject of the greater 
part of it, the tragedy 
of the Impasse Ronsin 
on the night of May 30- 
31, 1908, will be very 
lightly discussed here. To the news- 
paper reading world at large the murder 
of Madame Steinheil’s husband and 
mother still remains an unsolved mys- 
tery, and Madame Steinheil’s much- 
exploited book neither lightens the dark- 
ness nor carries a convincing impression 
of the author’s innocence. It is not the 
heroine of the most “celebrated case” 
of her time, nor the intimate friend of 
President Félix Faure who interests us 
most, but the young wife of the painter 
Steinheil presiding over a salon which 
was frequented by many of the most dis- 
tinguished French painters, musicians, 
sculptors and men of letters of the 
nineties. Steinheil was a nephew of Meis- 
sonier, and certain of his paintings looked 
so much like the work of his famous 
uncle that they have been sold in America 
as “Meissoniers.”” Naturally, when Stein- 
heil brought his young wife to Paris 
it was to an artistic circle that he intro- 
duced her, and of this circle her book 
gives many interesting impressions. 


L’ Affaire 
Steinheil 


For example, an old friend of Madame 
Steinheil’s husband was Bartholdi, the 
sculptor of the colossal “Liberty Illumi- 
nating the World.” Although a man of 
keen intellect and much originality of 
thought, Bartholdi’s egotism was as co- 
lossal as his statue. Once Madame 
Steinheil met him at the “Institut.” He 


MADAME STEINHEIL IN HER PRISON DRESS 
wore the green uniform and sword of a 
member, and his breast glittered with 
orders. “You see this little thing here,” 
he said. “There are but three Europeans 
who have the right to wear it—one em- 
peror, one king—and myself. I don’t at- 
tach the slightest importance to it.” Of 
the statue in New York harbour he said: 
“The Americans believe that it is Liberty 
that illuminates the world, but, in reality, 
it is my genius.” 

i 

As Madame Steinheil knew him, Mas- 

senet, the composer of Manon, Thais, 
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Sappho, Werther, and so many other de- 
lightful operas, was an irrepressible boy 
of sixty, whimsical, mischievous, and 
fond of jokes. Usually, in entering a 
salon, he would waive aside the servant 
about to announce him, and shout “Mas- 
senet.”” Once, he added, “Grand officer 
of the Legion of Honour, author of a 
score of operas, member of several acad- 
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and played some of his own music as he alone 
could play it, and Massenet’s critics went into 
“Ah, that’s what one may call real 
“Who wrote it?” 

MaSsenet replied airily, 


ecstasies. 

music,” they said. 
“A friend of mine,” 

and he played again, saying when he had con- 

cluded, “That was my own.” 

You ought to have 


“Its perfectly sweet 


your music printed.” 


MADAME STEINHEIL AND HER DAUGHTER 


emies.” But on one occasion he visited 
Madame Steinheil when there were some 
foreigners present and he begged the 
hostess to mumble his name. 


A little later, he was talking music to the 
newcomers, and in time mentioned Massenet, 
whose music he lightly disparaged, with the 
result that they agreed with him, as he seemed 
to know all about music, and even went further 
and declared Massenet’s music quite unbear- 


able. Thereupon the composer sat at the piano 


“I occasionally do.”’ 

“Really! Would you mind repeating your 
name, we didn’t quite catch it!” 

““Massenet,” and with infinite good grace the 
composer handed his card, and left the room 
in order to have his laugh outside. 

os 


Another frequent visitor to the Stein- 
heil salon was the poet Francois Coppée. 
But during the Dreyfus affair, when he 
was taking a leading part as one of the 
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founders of Patrie Francaise league, the 
Steinheils saw less of him. Madame 
Steinheil met him one morning in the 
gardens of the Luxembourg, reproached 
him with his neglect, and begged him to 
resume his visits. “Ah! my friend,” he 
said hesitatingly, “I’d love to call on you 
as in the past, but the trouble is there are 
too many Dreyfusards in your salon!” 
By an amusing coincidence, Zola called 
that very day, but he only remained 
a little while. “To my great regret, 
I must go, Madame.” And he added 
in a low, confidential voice: “The fact 
is there are too many Anti-Dreyfusards 
here.” 


Madame Steinheil found Emile Zola 
lacking in his conversation just what he 
lacked in his books, lightness and deli- 
cacy. He was heavy, ponderous, ag- 
gressive, and disliked talent in others. 
One day she asked him how the 
chase after human documents was going 
on, 


“Quite well, Madame. I hunt my 


quarry everywhere, and all day long. 


Human documents, slices of life, search- 
ing character-studies, that is all there is 
in literature.” “But what of the writer’s 
personality? Is that of no account what- 
ever?” “It shouldn’t be. I try to elimi- 
nate my personality from my books. . . .” 
“And don't you succeed?” “I have the 
misfortune of being possessed of a tem- 
perament which I cannot altogether get 
rid of, alas!” was the pompous reply. 
Another time, after re-reading La 
Terre, Madame Steinheil said. “You 
are a pessimist, M. Zola! You see only 
one side of life, the ugly and animal side; 
and but one kind of people . . . the bad 
kind. And to cap it all, you exaggerate. 
You believe yourself a ‘realist,’ but as a 
matter of fact, you are an idealist .. . 
with an ugly ideal!” It was very evident 
that Zola was not pleased. Without re- 
lenting, however, she continued: “I have 
lived in the country for many, many 
years. I assure you that our peasants 
round Beaucourt and Belfort bear very 
little likeness to the brutes you describe. 
I have loved the peasants... .” “And 
I, Madame,” Zola retorted severely, “I 
have observed them.” 
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Victor Hugo’s Le Roi s’ Amuse was 
recently revived at the Theatre Frangais 
in Paris. It proved to be 
an exceedingly dreary 
production, and _ one 
newspaper hit off the sit- 
uation in the accompanying cartoon, de- 
picting three very bored spectators, and 
carrying the legend “the king amuses 
himself, perhaps, but 4 


7, 


AUX FRANCAIS 
‘Dessin de Moriss.) 


The Royal 
Prerogative 


©oecoeoeeg8 @ 8 8 Co 


LE ROI S’AMUSE, MAIS 


In New York the Suffragists have 
recently tried the interesting :xperiment 
of enlisting the drama as 
an aid to the cause, and 
have presented three 
short plays, one of them 
being Press Cuttings, by George Bernard 
Shaw. It is surprising that greater use 
has not been made in all fields of this 
kind of propaganda. There was played 
a little while ago in Paris, at the Grand 
Guignol, that theatre devoted to the pres- 
entation of the terrible, a play called 
Sabotage. The scene the room of a Paris 


“Sabotage” 
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skilled workman, ati employé of the 
electric light company. In the foreground 
the workman and his wife. In the back- 
ground the bed in which their child is 
sleeping. The child is ill, and the mother 
tells the father that the physician has 
said that the crisis will come in two or 
three days. After a time the husband 
leaves to go to a meeting of his union. 
He does not wish to go, but the call is 
imperative. He will not be absent long, 
and in the meanwhile their friend, 
Madame So and So, will keep the wife 
company. The two women talk, the 
visitor telling of the illnesses of her own 
children. The mother goes to look at the 
child and screams. The child is strang- 
ling. The friend goes for the doctor, 
who comes at once and looks at the pa- 
tient. He turns to the mother. “Please 
leave the room,” he says, “you will only 
suffer, and you will disturb me. This 
simply means that the crisis has come 
earlier than was to be expected. It is 
much better so. It is merely the matter 
of a slight operation. I give you my 
word of honour—my professional word 
of honour—that all will be well. Go.” 
Swinging the electric light over the 
child’s bed the physician takes out and 
sterilises his instruments. The woman 
visitor standing ready to give him any 
needed help. He makes an incision with 
a knife,.then another and another. Sud- 
denly—complete darkness. “My God! 
Woman! Why did you turn out the 
light?” “I didn’t turn out the light!” 
“Then turn it on!” “But I can’t turn it 
on!’ The physician vainly tugs at the 
switching, the mother rushes in, and 
finally a candle is found and lighted. 
Too late! The child is dead! Then 
there is a noise, growing louder and 
louder. The street below echoes with the 
tramp of a thousand feet, and there rise 
the strains of the “Marseillaise.” The 
door of the room opens and the husband 
stands on the threshold. “Victory!” he 
cries. “We've won! There’s not an 
electric light burning in Paris to-night!” 
Riana 

It seems rather a far cry from the in- 
timate life of Napoleon III and the Em- 
press Eugenie to the triumphs of mod- 
ern aerial navigation. Yet the publica- 
tion in this country of André Beau- 
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mont’s My Three Big Flights, suggests 
a link of which we think very few per- 
sons in this country have 
any knowledge. By most 
people interested in the 
subject André Beau- 
mont, the winner of three of the greatest 
of recent flights, is probably regarded as 
the foremost airman of the day. Many 
of these people know that the name 
“Beaumont” is merely an assumed one, 
adopted for flying purposes, and only 
slightly covering the identity of Lieu- 
tenant J. Conneau of the French Navy. 
But very few have associated the in- 
trepid aviator with his parents, the Doc- 
tor Conneau who was the physician of 
Napoleon III, and the Madame Conneau 
who was the Empress’s most intimate 
companion. 


Lieutenant 
Conneau 


Lieutenant Conneau’s book is intro- 
duced by the following poem by Edmond 
Rostand : 

AU VAINQUEUR DE ROME 
Tout fut beau: la Victoire et le cri qui la 
nomme, 
Et la Ville Eternelle, et la jeune saison, 
Et le Captif sacré quittant son oraison 
Pour voir |’Aile franchir les collines de Rome! 


La minute est sublime oi: le Vieux Pape, comme 

Pour laisser pénétrer le siécle et l’horizon, 

Fait ouvrir la fenétre, et veut, de sa prison, 

Bénir l’oiseau lointain qu’on lui dit étre un 
homme! 


O le plus pur effet du plus grand des exploits! 
Elle vient de monter pour la premiére fois, 
La bénédiction qui dut toujours descendre! 


, 


“Pulvis es...’ dit l’Eglise au fragile mortel... 
Mais il s’est envolé si haut, ce grain de cendre, 
Qu’il faut, pour le bénir, le chercher dans 

le ciel! 

cicotadl 

Mr. Carl Holliday’s The Wit and Hu- 
mour of Colonial Days contains an ac- 
count of the various ver- 
sions of ‘‘Yankee 
Doodle” which, if not 
absolutely new, is well 
worth repeating. Almost invariably as- 
sociated with our own country in the 
mind of Americans, the tune of the bal- 
lad is older than most existing nations. 
In the twelfth century it was played 


Migrations of 
“Yankee 
Doodle” 
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slowly as a chant in churches in Italy. 
Gradually it worked its way into the daily 
life of the ordinary peasant, became a 
popular vintage song in Southern France 
and Spain, reached northward into Hol- 
land, where, as a reapers’ song, it ac- 
quired the words “Yanker dudel, doodle 
down,” and at length entered England, 
where before the reign of Charles I it 
was a widely known nursery rhyme with 
the words: 


Lucky Locket lost her pocket, 
Kitty Fisher found it; 
Nothing in it, nothing on it, 
But the binding round it. 
et all 
In the days of the Commonwealth the 
Cavaliers wrote a song in ridicule of 
Oliver Cromwell, who, it is said, once 
rode into Oxford, mounted on a small 
Kentish horse and with his small plume 
tied into a knot: 


Yankee Doodle came to town, 
Upon a Kentish pony; 
He stuck a feather in his cap 
And called it macaroni. 
“Macaroni,” of course, was the term ap- 
plied at the time to the London dandy. 


Thus long before the Revolution the 
song had served in many capacities. Its 
first significance in this country was 
given by a British army surgeon who, 
seeing the raw New England rustics star- 
ing at the English troops, conceived the 
idea of writing new words to the old 
tune in detision of the patriots. 


And there we see a thousand men, 
As rich as Squire David; 
And what they wasted ev’ry day, 
I wish it could be savéd. 
* . « * * 
And there I see a swamping gun, 
Large as a log of maple, 
Upon a deuced little cart, 
A load for father’s cattle. 


And every time they shoot it off, 
It takes a horn of powder, 

And makes a noise like father’s gun 
Only a nation louder. 


’ 


I went as nigh to one myself 
As ’Siah’s underpinning; 
And father went as nigh again, 
I thought the deuce was in him. 


* * x * * 


And there was Cap’n Washington, 
And gentlefolks about him; 

They say he’s grown so ’tarnal proud 
He will not ride without ’em. 


He’s got him on his meeting clothes, 
Upon a slapping stallion; 

He set the world along in rows, 
In hundreds and in millions. 


The colonists, instead of being exasper- 
ated, liked the song, adopted it as their 
own, and on occasion whistled it with 
such mocking vim that Cornwallis is 
said to have exclaimed, “I hope to God 
I shall never hear that damned tune 
again.” ' 
tani 

Here is a story about the late Stephen 
Crane’s The Red Badge of Courage 
which we believe has 
never before been 
printed, and which, in its 
way, is quite worthy of 
incorporation in a chapter of Henri 
Murger’s Scenes de la Vie de Bohéme. 
That before the publication that made 
it the most talked of book of a brief 
hour, and amazed grizzled veterans of the 
Civil War by what they considered its 
reality and verisimilitude, The Red 
Badge of Courage had many vicissitudes 
is a matter of common knowledge to 
readers who do not entirely forget the 
books of ten or fifteen years back. There 
was one time in its history when a cer- 
tain number of chapters had been ran- 
somed from the typewriter agency and 
submitted to a publisher. To Stephen 
Crane’s delight, they were received with 
enthusiasm and the book practically ac- 
cepted, on condition that the remaining 
chapters were up to the same standard. 
Crane was absolutely confident that he 
had not fallen below the level he had set 
himself in the first part. But there was 
one serious complication. The balance 
of the book was practically in pawn at 
the typewriter’s for fifteen dollars. In 
despair he wrote to a friend: 


Redeeming the 
“Red Badge” 


Dear Dicon: Beg, borrow or steal fifteen 
—— like the Red Badge and want to 
It’s in pawn at the 


dollars. 
make a contract for it. 
typewriter’s for fifteen. 


Thine, STEVE, 
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Unfortunately, the friend was equally 
hard up for ready money. Fortunately, 
he was accustomed to do hack work upon 
occasion for a successful journalist who 
happened to be in his debt for thirteen 
dollars. Rushing round to collect this 
magnificent fund, he suggested that it 
would be a great accommodation if the 
cheque could be made out for fifteen dol- 
lars. He would “work out” the extra 
two dollars. The journalist complied 
with the request, and the cheque was en- 
dorsed and despatched to the waiting 
Crane. But it happened that Crane had 
already applied to the journalist and the 
latter had refused the loan. When the 
cheque came back with Crane’s endorse- 
ment, there were recriminations. Noth- 
ing would make the journalist believe that 
the hack-worker was innocent of conspir- 
ing against him. It was in vain that the 
latter protested that all but two dollars 
of the fifteen was his any way to use-as 
he pleased. Explanations were useless. 
The journalist refused to be placated and 
the “literary underwriter” received no 
more commissions, after having pawned 
his only pair of sleeve-links to make good 
that part of the fifteen dollars that was 


not his. 
aka 


About as amusing a manifestation of 
amiable egotism as we have seen for a 
long time is the little 
pamphlet “How and 
Why I Illustrated 
Thackeray,” prepared by 
Mr. Harry Furniss for the purpose of 
exploiting the Centenary Edition of 
Thackeray’s Works. The mere fact that 
Mr. Furniss is probably quite right in 
most of his contentions about Thack- 
eray’s shortcomings as a draughtsman 
does not mitigate in the least his vein of 
genial conceit. 


The Furniss 
Thackeray 


The only reason we have for mention- 
ing Mr. Charles Johnson’s Why the 
World Laughs is that it 
is such an excellent ex- 
ample of a very rich sub- 
ject very badly treated. 
In it not only does compilation go be- 
yond all reasonable bounds; the book 
might be summed up as a work about 
humour by a man apparently utterly de- 
void of humour. 


The World’s 
Humour 
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According to a note sent out by the 
book’s publishers, two different New 
York theatrical critics 
who have long known 
the stage and its history 
are declaring that the 
theatrical boarding house and agency de- 
scribed in the anonymous novel called 
To M. L. G. is an accurate picture of the 
boarding house kept years ago by the 
mother of Bijou Fernandez. Aside from 
this serious attempt to identify the per- 
sons of the novel, Franklin P. Adams, 
of the New York Evening Mail, has de- 
clared that the theory that “M. L. G.” is 
none other than Montague L. Glass 
would bear looking into, while, as for 
“He Who Passes,” the subtitle of the 
novel, that, declares Colonel Adams, 
should certainly appeal to poker-players, 
who, he alleges, “fell for” Helen of the 
High Hand in large and bewildered num- 
bers. 


Identifying 
“To M. L. G.” 


We have just been glancing at Fore 
and Aft, by Mr. E. Keble Chatterton. 
We are not inclined to 
devote much time to it. 
We have no doubt that 
it is an interesting book, 
but we feel we can say with perfect se- 
curity that we have read it all before in 
the same author’s Sailing Ships and 
Their Story, Steamships and Their 
Story and The Romance of the Ship. 
Mr. Chatterton must be highly extolled 
for that excellent old virtue, economy. 
He reminds us of that philosophical verse 
writer of whom Mr. James L. Ford told 
in the Literary Shop, who pointed out to 
his fellow-workers the wicked, wasteful 
extravagance of using up a whole idea 
in a single poem. ‘The idea should be 
divided into twenty-four parts, and each 
part made to serve as a basis for a poem. 

iat cl 


Literary 
Economy 


If Mr. Henry Sydnor Harrison, the 
author of Queed, should chance to con- 
sider himself slighted by 
the publication of the ac- 
companying illustration, 
we refer him to the case 
of a certain Mr. William Makepeace 
Thackeray, who, finding a fellow mem- 
ber of a London club peacefully dozing 
with a copy of Pendennis in his hand, 


An Illustrious 
Precedent 





A RECENT PORTRAIT OF MEREDITH NICHOLSON 








WHY INSOMNIA? 


professed to take the matter as a high 

compliment, maintaining that the writer 

who produced a book conducive to hon- 

est slumber was conferring a genuine 
benefit upon mankind. 
Tioieadll 

There are two lines in our Table of 

Contents this month that 

An Exchange are likely to provoke 

in the Dark some comment. One of 

these lines indicates that 


Mr. Owen Johnson’s Stover at Yale 
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is reviewed by Mr. Brian Hooker; the 
other that Mr. Brian Hooker’s Mona is 
reviewed by Mr. Owen Johnson. This 
little exchange of compliments or bullets, 
as the case may be, calls for an explana- 
tion. Some time ago Mr. Hooker sug- 
gested that he would like to review 
Stover at Yale. In view of Mr, Hooker’s 
unquestioned standing as a critic, and the 
fact that he is a Yale graduate, with 
some very decided ideas on the conditions 
at New Haven which Mr. Johnson so 
seriously arraigns, it would probably be 
impossible for any magazine to make a 
better choice. A little later Mr. John- 
son, quite unaware of the assignment of 
his book to Mr. Hooker, said some very 
interesting things on the subject of opera 
librettos. As a result he was asked to 
review Mona, and acceded to the request. 
Nothing, however, was said to Mr. 
Hooker of the matter. To be absolutely 
candid there was an unguarded moment 
in which Mr. Hooker rather “let the cat 
out of the bag” in the matter of the re- 
view of Stover at Yale, but to the best of 
our knowledge the first intimation he will 
have that Mr. Johnson has reviewed 
Mona will be with the appearance of this 
issue of THe BookMAN. At the time of 
writing this paragraph we have received 
neither Mr. Hooker’s review nor Mr. 
Johnson’s, But with a feeling of perfect 
confidence we submit them to any reader 
who is inclined to doubt the wisdom of 
the selections, 
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THE ADVENT OF THE LITTLE 
THEATRE 


BY CLAYTON HAMILTON 


maERELY to attend the 
w Little Theatre, which 
4 Mr. Winthrop Ames has 
Hopened lately in New 
a York, is in itself a deli- 
H cate experience. A sense 
g simon Of something daintily de- 
ential begins with the first glimpse of 
the exterior of the edifice. We are re- 
minded of elm trees and a calm New 
England green; for the design of the 
facade is ancestrally American, Here is 
no strained and tortured imitation of the 
Greek or adaptation of the Romanesque, 
no puffed and tumid rococo, no mere- 
tricious, glittering art nouveau; but a 
simple, chaste Colonial design, lovely in 
unobtrusive dignity. We take our hats 
off to the architects, Messrs. Harry 
Creighton Ingalls and F. Burrall Hoff- 
man, Jr., and enter the white and homely 
little lobby. This lobby reminds us of 
New England also, for it gives us a sense 
of good housekeeping. Next we step 
into a hall with a fireplace at the opposite 
end; and this transition has conveyed us 
easily overseas to Old England, where 
interiors are comfortable. We are met 
now by a nice girl, demurely dressed in 
grey—not too demurely, though, for 
there are frilly little fringes of white 
about her costume, and a wreath of pink 
flowers almost on the point of laughing 
lightly from her darksome hair—who 
leads us into a mellow drawing-room, 
where there are chairs for us and for our 
fellow-guests. We look about us, and 
discover—for this is a special first per- 
formance—that two hundred and fifty 
of the two hundred and ninety-seven 
other guests are valued friends of ours. 
What a pleasant party it is! and how 
glad we are that we have come! 

The room itself is lovely. Above dark 
wainscots of aged wood, the walls are 
hung with ancient tapestries—or so the 
eye believes, while resting on their 
counterfeit presentments. Over all is a 
white ceiling, richened and matured by a 
light that never was on sea or land,—but 





surely ought to be, forever, in a drawing- 
room. We look at the chandeliers, and 
grow thankful to some nameless artist. 
Then we make more marvellous dis- 
coveries. We have room, for instance, 
for our knees: and this almost per- 
suades us that we must have left New 
York and are again in London, where 
orchestra-stalls are constructed with some 
logical reference to the anatomy of man. 
We dally with a programme that is 
printed—and there is an art of printing 
—with good taste: even the advertise- 
ments look like visiting cards. Oh yes, 
we are very glad we came! 

It is now a quarter to nine. We have 
not been dragged from dinner before the 
salad; we have even taken our demi- 
tasse in peace: we have, in very truth, 
escaped the ticking of the clock—that 
usual overture of annoyance to an even- 
ing of theatre-going. A quarter to nine: 
this is the proper time for things to hap- 
pen. There is a desultory chiming of 
sweet bells, as from some tower far 
away; the mellow light grows dim, and 
fades, and lingers, and is gone; there is 
an upward gathering of rich curtains; 
and a vista is opened on a fresh, imagi- 
nary world, of which—and here is the 
special sensation of the Little Theatre— 
we find ourselves mystically a part. We 
do not watch a play; but a play happens 
to us. We are not spectators but par- 
ticipants. 

In the long intermission—for this is 
a party, remember, and we wish to see 
our friends—we adjourn to the tea-room 
downstairs, with the two hundred and 
fifty others who count for us. Coffee 
and cakes are passed around—by dark- 
eyed girls again, with pink flowers in 
their hair, and dresses [note the para- 
dox] of grey: and we chat of this and 
that, with all the dear delightful people 
that we have been too busy to call upon 
through all the rush of the preceding 
weeks. Then the chiming again; and a 
new lapse into the wonder-world. 

After the performance—was it really 
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a performance, or have we merely looked 
through a window upon life ?—we linger 
in the hall before the fireplace, hat in 
hand, with a vague desire to tell our host 
and hostess that we have passed a very 
pleasant evening. Then we go away— 
and have no critical opinion whatsoever 
to express about the play that we have 
seen. 
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This much the tactful Mr. Ames has 
triumphantly accomplished: he has cre- 
ated a place—there is, indeed, a poetry of 
places—scarcely aloof from the glare and 
glitter of Broadway, where all things 
happen fitly and one may pass a com- 
fortable evening without suffering an as- 
sault upon his taste. He has lifted, in 
New York, the mere experience of 





THE LITTLE THEATRE-—EXTERIOR 


“We are reminded of elm trees and a calm New England green; for the facade is ancestrally 


American. 


\ simple, chaste Colonial design, lovely in unobtrusive dignity.’ 
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THE LITTLE THEATRE—AUDITORIUM 


“A mellow drawing-room, where there are chairs for us and for our fellow-guests. Above dark 


wainscots the walls are hung with ancient tapestries. 


by a light that never was on sea or land.” 


theatre-going to that level of easy ele- 
gance on which it is so gracefully main- 
tained at the Criterion in London. He 
has given a party, and achieved a social 
success. 

But, after all, what is the real signifi- 
cance of this accomplishment, to those of 
us who seriously care about the noble 
art of drama? This somewhat discom- 
moding and ungracious question is sure 
to suggest itself when we find ourselves 
once more in the reflective mood con- 
sidering the theatre. And, in such a 
mood, one thought, at least, insists on 
utterance. The Little Theatre has been 
deliberately fashioned to cater to the 
aristocracy: and this is, in America, a 
danger, since our only aristocracy is an 
aristocracy of wealth. There are no 
balconies in Mr. Ames’s theatre. Each 
of the two hundred and ninety-nine seats 
is—theoretically, at least—just as good 
as any of the others; and the price for 


Over all is a white ceiling, richened and matured 


every seat, at an evening performance, is 
two dollars and a half. .This sum is 
lifted to three dollars by the aristocratic 
ticket agencies ; and even at the box-office 
it is impossible to obtain admission to the 
theatre for less than the one fixed charge. 
This arrangement excludes from the 
house the most intelligent class of 
theatre-goers; for it is well known that 
those people who know most and care 
most about the drama pay only, on the 
average, a dollar for their seats,—that is 
to say, they pay sums that vary from 
fifty cents to one dollar and a half. It 
is an established fact that, in our regular 
theatres, the success of any play is de- 
termined not by the patronage in the 
orchestra [where seats may always be 
given away to professionals] but by the 
patronage in the galleries. The galleries 
determine whether a given play shall 
succeed or fail: and this condition is 
just, because, in the main, the people in 
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the galleries are best fitted to determine 
whether or not the piece is a worthy work 
of art. But the great public of the gal- 
leries is excluded, economically, from the 
Little Theatre; and the playwrights 
whose fabrics are presented in that cosy 
drawing-room are thereby denied the 
verdict of the most intelligent section of 
the theatre-going public. In such a 
theatre—thus rendered artificial by the 
exclusiveness of its appeal—the tendency 
must ever be to set forth fabrics rare and 
precious, apart from the taste, and there- 
fore (in a real sense) lower than the 
cognizance, of the general and all-im- 
portant public. 

To this objection Mr. Ames would 
probably reply that, in a city so 
vast and various as New York, there are 
many different publics, to any special one 
of which it is entirely legitimate that a 





manager should make, exclusively; his 
appeal. There are many theatres for the 
poor, he would probably remark,—the 


moving-picture shows, for instance: why 
not a theatre for the rich? There is no 
answer to this argument upon the busi- 
ness basis—his theatre will probably 
make money: but those who seriously 
care about the art of drama may find 
much to say upon the other side. Any 
movement which tends to break up the 
general theatre-going public into special 
cliques and cliénteles is dangerous to the 
great and democratic cause of the dra- 
matic art. The best dramatists, in all 


ages of the theatre, have always ap- 
pealed, in a single play, to all classes of 
society: they have made_ plays, like 


Hamlet, that are interesting simultane- 
ously to those who pay fifty cents and 


those who pay two dollars. And any 
tendency that fosters a division of the 
public, by providing fifty-cent plays for 


fifty-cent people and two-dollar plays for 
two-dollar people, must, in the long run, 
be detrimental to the dramatist and exert 
a narrowing influence upon his art. 
From a more technical standpoint, the 
existence of the Little Theatre is a fact 
that strikes the intellect with a hardly 
answerable sensation of surprise. Mr. 
Ames’s playhouse has been obviously 
modelled after Miss Kingston’s Little 
Theatre in London and Professor Rein- 
hardt’s Chamber-Theatre in Berlin. 
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These pre-existent institutions have suc- 
ceeded, to be sure; but they represent, 
in reality, only an unwarranted exaggera- 
tion of a tendency that is historically 
sound. During the fourth quarter of the 
nineteenth century the art of theatre- 
building underwent a revolution which 
was thoroughly in keeping with the con- 
temporary revolution in the art of dram- 
aturgy. Throughout this period the 
tendency was toward greater naturalness, 
intimacy, and subtlety in the drama itself 
and in the physical aids to its present- 
ment. As a result of this epoch-making 
revolution, it has become necessary, in 
order to secure the best effects of con- 
temporary dramatic art, not only that 
every change of facial expression, every 
minute gesture, every delicate vocal 
modulation, should be clearly visible and 
audible from all parts of the house, but 
also that the spectators should be 
gathered sufficiently near the stage to 
feel themselves intimately “among those 
present” in the scene depicted. As a 
consequence of this evolutionary ten- 
dency, the prevailing and accepted type 
of theatre at the present day is a house, 
approximately, of the size of the Court 
Theatre in London or the Maxine Elliott 
Theatre in New York. But it is a pe- 
culiarity of every important movement 
in the arts that it tends ultimately to 
exaggerate itself beyond the bounds of 
logic. The Maxine Elliott Theatre is 
surely intimate enough to allow the 
farthest spectator in the last row of the 
topmost gallery to perceive the most 
minute gradation in the expression of 
the actors. What, then, can be the rea- 
son for the advent of the little theatre— 


in Berlin and London and New York— 
which merely renders more intimate 
what was already intimate enough? 


Any good play that is capable of inter- 
esting two hundred and ninety-nine peo- 
ple should, logically, be capable of in- 
teresting a thousand people, in an inti- 
mate theatre made graciously available 
to patrons who can pay but fifty cents. 
Where, then, lies the intellectual excuse 
for such an institution as the Little 
Theatre ? 

From the economic standpoint, it is 
evident that Mr. Ames has carefully 
counted the cost. By restricting his seat- 
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ing capacity to two hundred and ninety- 
nine, he has avoided the requirement of 
the Fire Department of New York to 
leave an alley on either side of his edi- 
fice, and thus—in the expensive theatre 
district—has saved a large amount on his 
initial investment in real estate. His rent 


vent of the Little Theatre. They are 
questions which can be answered only by 
time—and by the general theatre-going 
public. Having asked them, the critic 
may devote his attention more particu- 
larly to the present offerings of Mr. 
Ames. 





“THE TYPHOON’ ’—ACT III 


“The hero is a Japanese who is writing a great book... . 


—to use the word in its technical and 
economic sense—is much less than that 
of the usual owner of a theatre; and by 
putting up twelve performances a week 
instead of the usual eight, he can increase 
the economic capacity of his house very 
nearly to the standard of the ordinary 
theatre. So far he is defended on the 
business side; but what is gained, ar- 
tistically, by presenting to the very few, 
at an advanced price, plays which either 
appeal only to the aristocracy, or else 
would make more money and be more 
successful if presented to the larger pub- 
lic, at the usual prices, in a theatre of the 
ordinary size? 

All these questions must be asked by 
the dramatic critic after he has retired 
from the spell cast over him by the ad- 


He accomplishes his mission, and then dies.” 


The first production at the Little 
Theatre was an exquisite rendering of 
a fantasy in three acts, 
by Mr. John Galsworthy, 
entitled The Pigeon.* It 
should be stated at once 
that no play that has been presented in 
New York within the memory of the 
present writer has ever been more per- 
fectly acted or more delicately produced. 
The work of that noble artist in stage- 
direction, Mr. George Foster Platt, and 
of the associated actors, made it abso- 
lutely necessary for the conscientious 
critic to read the text of the play in or- 
der to determine the precise extent of 


“The Pigeon” 


*The Pigeon. A Fantasy in Three Acts. 
By John Galsworthy. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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“THE PIGEON”—ACT III 


“Wellwyn has given to the derelicts that gift of human sympathy that is synonymous with 
as a result of his charity, the painter merely has the helpless on his hands, ; is himself impotent to 
them.” 


1 





“THE RAINBOW —ACT II 


“The father and daughter fall in love with each other at sight, and their hearts leap up as people’s 
hearts are wont to do when they behold a rainbow in the sky.” 
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Mr. Galsworthy’s literary and dramatur- 
gical achievement. Thus examined, the 
piece ultimately showed itself to be an 
imaginative creation of a very high or- 
der, but, in the tradition and formal 
sense, scarcely a play at all. * 

The habitual mood of Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s mind is a lofty and Olympian 
impartiality. He likes to exhibit both 
sides of an important social struggle 
with such utter lack of bias that the bal- 
ance quivers in inconclusive equilibrium. 
He never answers questions: he merely 
asks them. His vocation as an artist sets 
him in the position of a judge of human 
life; but he is a judge who is forever 
suspending judgment. “I have heard 
both sides,” he seems to say, “and both 
are right and both are wrong: it would 
not be reasonable for me to render any 
verdict :—call the next case.” 

This attitude is, intellectually, very 
fine ; but it is not the attitude of the born 
dramatist. The great dramatists—in 
fact, all the really great workers of the 
world, the men who get things done— 
always do take sides, and fight for their 
chosen side against the other. And in 
the theatre, the audience wants to take 
sides also: it wants to feel that some of 
the characters are right and some are 
wrong, and eagerly longs to see the right 
triumphant. It wants a struggle to be 
won, and lost: it humanly desires a con- 
clusion. For this reason Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s plays will never be widely popu- 
lar in the theatre. He is never a fighter. 
His temper of mind sets him evermore 
aloof from life, looking at it wistfully 
from some safe perch of the non-com- 
batant. He seems, a little, not to dare 
to fight for what might seem to him the 
right, for fear that it might turn out to 
be wrong. 

The theme of The Pigeon is the fa- 
miliar and important parable that one- 
half of the world can never know how 
the other half lives. There are two ir- 
reconcilable types of human beings,— 
the tame birds and the wild birds; and 
they can never understand each other. 
The tame birds make the laws and regu- 
late the conditions of life not only for 
themselves but for the others; and 
against these laws, which hold them 
caged, the wild birds of the world for- 


ever beat their ineffectual wings in vain. 
Hence, in our tamed and temperate so- 
ciety, the misery of those human souls 
that cannot be made tame. What can 
be done to help them? . . . This is the 
question that Mr. Galsworthy asks; and, 
as usual, he declines to answer it. 

A Professor of Sociology argues that 
“we're to give the State all we can spare, 
to make the undeserving deserving.” A 
Justice of the Peace supports the op- 
posite view that “we ought to support 
private organisations for helping the de- 
serving, and damn the undeserving.” A 
Canon of the Church wavers inclusively 
between these two beliefs and loses all 
conviction in a maze of theory. Mean- 
while, a painter named Christopher 
Wellwyn, who is a charitable sentimen- 
talist, finds himself, on Christmas eve, 
housing in his studio, against the pro- 
tests of his practical-minded daughter, 
three human derelicts who happen to 
have interested him in the course of his 
rambles, and does not know what to do 
with them. One is an old cab-man, 
driven out of business by the advent of 
the taxi-cab, who has taken to uninter- 
mitted drinking; another is a flower-girl 
who, seeking the joy of life, seems 
doomed to accept, as a substitute, the life 
of joy; and the third is an imaginative 
vagabond, a Frenchman named Ferrand, 
who drifts about the world, enjoying all 
things and profiting by none. These three 
accept the painter’s charity, and go their 
ways. They pluck the tame pigeon, and 
flutter forth again, wildly, ineffectually, 
into the alien world. The cab-man dedi- 
cates himself more deliberately to drink; 
the flower-girl loses all her loveliness by 
yielding more and more easily to her de- 
sire to be loved; and the rolling stone, 
Ferrand, keeps rolling (as such loosed 
trajectiles will) down hill. All three at- 
tempt suicide, but are saved against their 
wills. What is to be done with them? 
. . » The Professor, the Justice, and the 
Canon explode in futile disagreement. 
Wellwyn, at least, has given to the dere- 
licts that gift of understanding which 
is synonymous with love; but as a result 
of his charity, the painter merely has the 
helpless on his hands, and is himself im- 
potent to help them. What is the moral 
of this insoluble dilemma? . . . Pos- 
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sibly, that we should love our miserable 
neighbors, because that is the only thing 
that we can do for them. For, as Fer- 
rand explains, the keenest desire of the 
wild birds of the world is that the tame 
birds should somehow grow to under- 
stand them. 

This inconclusive tract is written with 
a richness of imaginative sympathy 
which makes one wonder a little that the 
author should be able to maintain that 
Olympian aloofness which forbids him 
to suggest a remedy. There is character 
in the piece, and humour, and wistful- 
ness, and poignancy. Though Mr. Gals- 
worthy is not a born dramatist, he seems 
to be a great man. This feeling some- 
how disarms criticism of the technical 
fabric of his work. There are not so 
many great men in the world that it can 
ever cease to be a privilege to listen to 
them. 

The second offering of the Little 
Theatre was set forth frankly as a curi- 


osity. It was a Chinese 
“The Flower of OS'Y. *t wa 
drama, entitled The 
the Palace of s 
7" Flower of the Palace of 
Han : 
Han, written between 


1260 and 1368 a. p. by Ma Tcheu-Yuen, 
freely adapted into French not many 
years ago by M. Louis Laloy, and now 
transferred from French to English by 
Mr. Charles Rann Kennedy. 

This far-wandering little play tells— 
rather tenuously, to be sure—a lyrical 
and lovely story. The most beautiful 
of maidens, Tchao-Kiun, who is destined 
to be the bride of the Emperor, Yuen-Ti, 
is kept waiting ungreeted in his garden 
by the machinations of Mao, his minister 
of state. The Emperor comes upon her 
in a bower in his garden, dismisses his 
minister, and makes the maid his queen. 
The minister escapes to the camp of a 
savage Tartar tribe, and so inflames the 
barbarians with his tales of the beauty 
of Tchao-Kiun that they make war upon 
the Emperor and demand his queen as 
the price of peace. To save the nigh 
defenceless realm from  depredation, 
Tchao-Kiun offers herse!f as a sacrifice 
to the Tartars. She sets out for the 
camp of the barbarians, accompanied 
only by her two hand-maidens ; but when 
she comes to the banks of the river 
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Armoor, she climbs a craggy cliff and 
hurls herself to death. The Emperor, ir- 
retrievably bereaved, retires to the hall 
of his ancestors, and seeks, by the con- 
solations of philosophy, to reattain that 
irrefragable serenity of soul which the 
Buddhist religion marks as the loftiest 
of moods. 

This story is quaintly but directly told, 
and at times removes the contemplating 
mind from the mood of interested curi- 
osity to the deeper mood of sympathy. 
The piece is very simply played. The 
action, in all of the five scenes, is con- 
ducted within a heart-shaped lattice, 
which remains immovable upon the 
stage; and the variations in place and 
time, from scene to scene, are suggested 
merely by hanging different cloths be- 
hind the lattice. These back-drops are 
designed in the manner of ancient Chi- 
nese paintings. The creation of the 
scenery and costumes was intrusted to 
Mr. Hamilton Bell; and once again this 
admirable decorative artist completely 
satisfied the needs of the occasion. 


It is somewhat difficult to criticise The 
Terrible Meek,* a one-act play by Mr. 
Charles Rann Kennedy, 
which was also presented 
at the Little Theatre; 
because the effect that it 
makes depends, to a great extent, upon 
the predisposition of the individual audi- 
tor. Mr. Kennedy has announced him- 
self, somewhat noisily, as a Prophet of 
God, and demands that his piece shall 
be considered as a religious revelation ; 
but it may be more decorous for the lit- 
erary and dramatic critic, less habituated 
to daily conferences with the Deity, to 
consider it solely as a work of art. 

So considered, The Terrible Meek is, 
in two ways, an interesting experiment. 
In the first place, Mr. Kennedy has set 
himself the task of retelling the story of 
the Crucifixion by passing it to the audi- 
tor through the diverse minds of three 
people intimately concerned in the event, 
—namely, the mother of the Crucified, 
the Centurion who gave the order for 


*The Terrible Meek. A One-Act Stage Play 
for Three Voices: to be Played in Darkness. 
By Charles Rann Kennedy. New York and 
London: Harper and Brothers. 


“The Terrible 
Meek” 
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His execution, and a Roman legionary 
who had a hand in the actual hanging. 
These three are heard speaking in utter 
darkness, for what seems, to most of the 
auditors, a protracted length of time,— 
until, at the last, the darkness lifts, and 
discloses three gaunt figures crucified 
upon a hill-top, with the Mother, the 
Centurion, and the common soldier 
grouped. beneath them reverently. The 
artistic expedient of casting a new light 
upon an ancient story by telling it 
through an intermediary mind has long 
been recognised as interesting. A classic 
example of this device is Robert Brown- 
ing’s Eptstle of Karshish, wherein the 
story of the raising of Lazarus is re- 
vealed anew through the medium of the 
scientific mind of a sceptical Arabian 
physician. Another modern instance is 
that suave and seemingly casual story, 
The Procurator of Judea, by M. Ana- 
tole France, in which the aged Pontius 
Pilate strives with difficulty to recall the 
circumstances of a certain execution 
which, at the time, he had washed his 
hands of. There are many precedents 
in art for Mr. Kennedy’s attempt; and 
this fact should, on the one hand, dis- 
count the surprise of certain of his audi- 
tors, and, on the other hand, subtract a 
little from his own elation over the 
uniqueness of his fancied innovation. 
The second point that interests the 
critic in The Terrible Meek is this. It 
has always been a convention of Chris- 
tian painting, that, in rendering the sto- 
ries of the New Testament, the artist 
should depict the leading characters in 
the guise and in the garb of his own 
place and time. The great Florentines 
painted Christ and His followers as con- 
temporary Florentines; the great Ve- 
netians rendered them as people of con- 
temporary Venice; the painters of the 
Netherlands reset the Scriptural stories 
in their very world of every day; and, 
in our own times, the leading Russian 
painters have depicted the Disciples as 
Russian peasants of to-day. This long- 
established convention of Christian 
painting, Mr. Kennedy, in The Terrible 
Meek, has transferred to literature. His 
Roman legionary speaks in the Cockney 
dialect of the Tommy Atkins of to-day ; 
his Centurion talks like a cultivated cap- 


tain in the British army; and his Mother 
of the Son of Man speaks in the falter- 
ing and ungrammatical dialect of an un- 
tutored British peasant-woman of the 
twentieth century. To the rigidly criti- 
cal mind, it should not be difficult to ac- 
cept in literature a convention that has 
long been honoured in the art of paint- 
ing: yet the fact must be recorded that 
the average auditor of Mr. Kennedy’s 
play seems liable to be annoyed by the 
slang and blasphemy of the common sol- 
dier, and to be a little discommoded 
when the Mother refers to the Three 
Wise Men from the East as “them three 
gentlemen,” and goes on to say, “They 
was not common folk. They was like 
lords, they spoke so fine.” The effect is 
somewhat as if Sophocles or Dante, let 
us say, were translated into slang. 

The piece is much too long, and should 
be cut. The auditor grows uneasy in the 
garrulous darkness, and begins to fear 
that the lengthy lamentation of the 
Mother will never end. This much may 
be asserted by the critic, without ques- 
tioning the authenticity of Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s message. The importance of 
that message each auditor must be re- 
quired to determine for himself. To 
the present writer it seems that there is 
more in the story of the Crucifixion than 
the author has succeeded in getting out 
of it. He has not succeeded in casting 
any new light upon that narrative which 
—whether we look upon it as history 
or as legend—remains the greatest story 
of the world. Why, then, should an ar- 
tist—for even a prophet of God must be 
an artist—wrestle with a supreme story 
that already, more than once, has been 
adequately told? ... One is reminded 
of Emerson’s remark to the young gen- 
tleman who wrote an essay in which he 
criticised adversely the philosophy of 
Plato,—“When you strike at a king, you 
must kill him.” 

It is rather fortunate for Mr. A. E. 
Thomas that his sentimental comedy 
called The Rainbow was 
not produced at the Lit- 
tle Theatre; for it has 
been crowding to ca- 
pacity a theatre of the standard size. 
It is not difficult to account for the suc- 
cess of this ingratiating play. The 
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very story of the piece appeals at once 
to the heart of the average theatre-goer 
and calls into his eyes the wished and 
sympathetic tears. 

A husband has been estranged from 
his wife for ten years, because of an 
unfortunate misunderstanding. At the 
time of their separation, the wife went 
to live in Europe, taking with her their 
only child, a little girl of eight. When 
the play begins, this little girl, now 
grown to be eighteen, is moved by a de- 
sire to meet and know her father; and 
her mother brings her back to America 
to allow her to visit him. The father 
and daughter fall in love with each other 
at sight, and their hearts leap up as peo- 
ple’s hearts are wont to do when they 
behold a rainbow in the sky. But it hap- 
pens that, during the long years of his 
loneliness, the father has taken up with 
several questionable companions,—men 
who gamble on the races and women 
who are scarcely domestic in their 
tastes; and though he tries to lock the 
door upon them, they continue to break 
in upon the sanctuary that he means to 
keep sacred to his little maid. The 
mother therefore insists on taking the 
child away, to shield her from contami- 
nation; and the father is obliged to yield 
to this insistence. There is a scene of 
parting between the daughter and the 
father, in which the little girl thinks 
that she is going away for only a day 
or two, but the broken-hearted man 
knows that she is leaving him for good 
and all; and this tenderly pathetic scene 
carries the play to a triumphant success. 
The last act happens a year later, in 
Europe, and exhibits, of course, a recon- 
ciliation between the husband and the 
wife, which insures the future happiness 
of the winsome little girl. 

This story is so humanly appealing 
that it seems a little ungracious to call 
attention to one or two defects in the 
structure of the piece. The most ob- 
vious defect is that the character of the 
father remains unaltered and _ unin- 
fluenced throughout the play. In the 
first act, before the coming of the little 
girl, he exhibits the same kindly and 
generous nature that he is to show in the 
later passages of the play. But if he has 
lived for ten years in intimate compan- 
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ionship with a crew of vulgar men and 
flashy women, it is logical to infer that 
his character must have become to some 
extent contaminated; and if his nature, 
in accordance with this logical inference, 
had been exhibited as tarnished at the 
outset, a greater strength might have 
been imparted to the dramatic struggle 
by exhibiting subsequently a regenera- 
tion of his better nature under the in- 
fluence of his little maid—Again, the 
last act seems a little artificial; and the 
summary of events supposed to have oc- 
curred during the year-long lapse of 
time between the last two acts sounds 
somewhat fabricated and  mechani- 
cal. 

The method of the whole piece is more 
narrative than dramatic. Time and 
again two characters, in dialogue, tell 
each other what has happened, what is 
happening, and what is going to happen. 
Yet the story is so good that this method 
serves to hold the interest. Further- 
more, the dialogue is admirably written, 
with that delicate commingling of senti- 
ment and humour that hits, at the same 
time, the hearer’s head and heart. There 
is a passage in the second act, between 
the hero and a flashy lady whose friend- 
ship he is finally discarding because of 
the advent of his little girl, which is a 
veritable triumph of literary tact. A 
really human story, written with delicate 
taste, can always succeed in the theatre, 
even though it may lack, a little, the 
sterner stuff of drama. 

The Typhoon is an interesting exam- 
ple of that type of melodrama that is 
likely to deceive, the un- 
initiated spectator into 
thinking that it is some- 
what more _ important 
than it actually is. This piece was origi- 
nally written in Hungarian by Menyhert 
Lengyel. It has been acted successfully 
in German in Berlin, in French in Paris; 
and now an English version, by Emil 
Nyitray and Byron Ongley, has been 
presented in New York. This English 
version omits the third, or climateric, act 
of the original, and garbles the last act; 
but it presents with adequate fidelity the 
material of the first act and the second. 

The Typhoon is essentially the sort of 
melodrama that Sardou, with his more 
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ingenious mastery, used to launch be- 
fore the footlights. The hero has an 
important national mission to fulfil. He 
becomes entangled in an intrigue with 
a woman. When she gets between him 
and his work, he casts her from him for 
the sake of his mission, She is fired by 
the fury of a woman scorned. In a re- 
version of passion, he flings himself ab- 
jectly at her feet. Now, in hep moment 
of recurrent triumph, she discards him 
in her turn. In an outburst of infuriate 
rage, he kills her. But his life is very 
precious to his nation. His followers 
agree that his mission cannot possibly 
be sacrificed, and therefore plot to shield 
him from the consequences of his crime. 
They draw lots among themselves, and 
choose some other man, of less impor- 
tance to the national cause, to take upon 
himself the guilt of murder. At this 
point in the story, the American adapta- 
tion ceases to follow the original; and 
all that is clearly disclosed is that the 
hero accomplishes his mission, and then 
dies, 

Sardou would have set this story in 
medieval Spain or Italy, or modern 
Russia. The sole touch of originality that 
the Hungarian playwright reveals is in 
placing his plot among the Japanese stu- 
dents in Berlin at the present day. The 
hero is a Japanese who is writing a great 


book, the precise importance of which to 
his nation is never explained or sug- 
gested by the author. His friends are 
also Japanese; the woman is a German: 
and a contrast is drawn, throughout the 
play, between the inscrutability of the 
Oriental temperament and the more easy 
affability of the Occidental. By this ex- 
pedient the melodrama is made to seem 
a study of that world-concerning strug- 
gle that now seems imminent between 
East and West; but this apparently epic 
aspect of the play is merely artificial. 
The Hungarian author is not really fa- 
miliar with the temperament of the Japa- 
nese. They do not write great books, 
for instance, with a dozen people hang- 
ing over their shoulders, while three or 
four others squat upon the floor and sing 
songs accompanied by the strumming of 
stringed instruments. Neither, when 
they find themselves alone together in 
such a city as Berlin, do they transform 
an Occidental apartment into the sem- 
blance of a temple in Japan and go 
through Oriental ceremonies to remind 
themselves of home. Or so at least the 
critic must suppose; for these touches in 
the play seem fabricated. To sum the 
matter up, The Typhoon appears to be 
a fairly interesting play of plot that in- 
effectually tries to seem a world-historic 
epic. 


SOME REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH 
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Witram Frenp De Morcan 
BY FREDERIC TABER COOPER 


Gees I the various English 
# novelists who have come 
fa into prominence since 
i the opening of the twen- 
meas tieth century, the case 
%of Mr. De Morgan is in 
wus A number of ways ex- 
ceptional. Here we have a man in ad- 
vanced middle age suddenly and success- 
fully invading a new field of art, break- 
ing all records for belated achievement 
in fiction, venturing with the courage of 





inexperience to give us stories running 
close upon a quarter-million of words 
and written in the manner of half a cen- 
tury ago,—and nevertheless receiving an 
immediate, enthusiastic and widespread 
acclaim almost without precedent. It is 
probably for these reasons that prac- 
tically all the critics who have devoted 
any extended space to an analysis of Mr. 
De Morgan’s writings have bestowed a 
quite disproportionate attention upon 
genealogical and biographical details,— 
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much as though the author in question 
were a newly discovered zodlogical spe- 
cies, and it behooved them to trace care- 
fully his line of evolution. 


I. HIS METHODS 


For practical purposes of criticism, 
however, all that we need to remember 
about Mr. De Morgan’s personal history 
is that he began life as an artist, aban- 
doned painting five years later in favour 
of making designs for stained glass, 
entered shortly afterward upon the 
manufacture of pottery, and in spite of 
small pecuniary returns, continued to de- 
vote himself to ceramics until the age of 
sixty-four, when his first novel, Joseph 
Vance, was published. These few brief 
details picture a man who, in spite of 
versatility, has always consistently ad- 
hered to one or another form of creative 
art; yet, quite early in life rejected that 
form which, even more than literature, 
demands an inborn ‘gift for grouping 
and composition, a fine instinct for pro- 
portion and symmetry. Mr. De Morgan’s 
chief preoccupation, throughout half a 
normal lifetime, was the beauty of mi- 
nute detail, the quality of glaze upon a 
teacup, the excellence of colour or design 
in a tile. His is the type of mind which 
gradually, through the passage of years, 
might -be expected to gather up a treas- 
ure-house of fine, delicate, unique ideas 
about life in general, much as a connois- 
seur gathers together rare gems of porce- 
lain, quite indifferent as to whether they 
group themselves harmoniously upon 
their respective shelves. 

In view of these facts, Mr. De Mor- 
gan’s first novel proved to be precisely 
what might have been expected: a novel 
almost destitute of plot construction, and 
with as many loose ends of narrative, as 
many interruptions and asides of author 
to gentle reader as may be found in 
Dickens and Thackeray in their most un- 
restrained mood. The author of Joseph 
Vance may or may not be a reader of 
modern fiction; but so far as the internal 
evidence of his own volumes goes, his 
reading may well have stopped with the 
decease of the great Early Victorians. 
One looks in vain for any trace of his 
having profited from Hardy_or Meredith, 
from Henry James or Rudyard Kipling 
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or Joseph Conrad, or from any one of 
that splendid band of Frenchmen who in 
recent years have raised the technique 
of plot to the level of a fine art. There 
is something about the term “Early-Vic- 
torian” which Mr. De Morgan seems 
vaguely to resent. He protests that there 
is no good reason for affixing this label 
to him permanently, merely because the 
scenes of his earlier books were laid some 
fifty years ago, and that the public is un- 
just in finding fault with him for choos- 
ing in his later volumes either to go 
back a couple of centuries earlier or to 
come down a generation or so nearer to 
our own time. Apparently Mr. De Mor- 
gan has misunderstood the spirit of a 
good deal of the adverse criticism that 
followed An Affair of Dishonour. The 
trouble was not with the supposed date 
of the story, but with the quality of the 
achievement as a whole. It makes no 
difference in what century or country the 
author of A Likely Story may choose to 
lay his scenes: he himself remains con- 
sistently Early-Victorian in spirit. For, 
be it said without offence, Mr. De Mor- 
gan is, in a mild sense, a literary an- 
achronism,—as, in a slighter degree, Du 
Maurier was before him,—and his best 
work, the work by which he is most 
likely to be remembered, is that which in 
time and atmosphere best harmonises 
with the spirit in which it is conceived. 

No discerning critic could read Joseph 
Vance without saying: “Here we have 
the work of an author who drives his 
pen ahead largely at haphazard, with only 
a minimum of preconception to help him 
out, and largely deriving his pleasure and 
inspiration from the surprises which his 
characters every little while persist in 
forcing upon him. This is precisely the 
method of the authors of Vanity Fair 
and the Pickwick Papers; it is a method 
rendered well nigh obsolete by the re- 
quirements of modern craftsmanship: 
yet it is still the method of Mr. De Mor- 
gan.” 

I asked him (records Mr. E. V. Lucas, one 
of his most indulgent critics) what were his 
methods of work, and he replied that his only 
method was to sit before a piece of paper with 
his pen in his hand—in summer in Chelsea, 
and in winter in Florence—and wait for the 
words to come. It sounds very simple; about 
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two thousand words a day is his average, and 
he rejects about as much as he keeps. He 
has a very definite general idea before him, 
but many of the details surprise him as much 
as they surprise the reader. In other words, 
his novels, like Topsy, are not born but grow. 


And here is an even franker confes- 
sion, recorded verbatim by Mr. Bram 
Stoker : 


I make no scenario. I just go on finding, 
as one often does, such inspiration as is neces- 
sary from my pen. I find that the mere hold- 
ing of a pen makes me think. The pen even 
seems to have some consciousness of its own. 
It can certainly begin the work. Then I for- 
get all about it, and go whithersoever thought 
or the characters lead me. 


It is due, no doubt, to this distinctly 
amorphous quality of his writings that 
Lady Cecil remarked in what another 
critic has termed her “somewhat super- 
cilious manner,” that “Agreed as we are 
that Mr. De Morgan’s success is de- 
served, we are yet more agreed that his 
deserved success has had very little to do 
with art.” Without attempting to mini- 
mise Mr. De Morgan’s deficiencies, one 
must concede that so sweeping a judg- 
ment is unfair. Construction of plot is 
not the only element in fiction writing 
that requires art. There is the equally 
important art of portrait painting, and in 
this respect Mr. De Morgan has achieved 
an enviable fame. He is one of the few 
writers since Trollope who has been con- 
spicuously successful in portraying con- 
vincingly the slow growth and develop- 
ment of character through a long suc- 
cession of years. 

On the other hand, it does not do to 
overlook entirely Mr. De Morgan’s 
weakness in technique, on the ground ad- 
vanced by one of his enthusiastic cham- 
pions, that he is “one of those authors 
who are big enough to break all the 
rules.” The authors who are big enough 
to break all the rules content themselves 
with breaking one or two or perhaps half 
a dozen, and adhere all the more scrupu- 
lously to the others, to atone for the 
liberties they have taken. A departure 
from rule is vindicated only when the 
author guilty of such boldness succeeds 
in obtaining bigger, better results than 
he could have obtained in the accepted, 


conventional way. Otherwise, the most 
that may be said is that his book is good, 
not because of his disregard of rules, but 
in spite of it. And this judgment ap- 
plies in large measure to Mr. De Mor- 
gan. 


II. HIS NOVELS 


Let us consider briefly what this mid- 
dle-aged gentleman with the Early-Vic- 
torian mind has actually achieved in the 
seven years since he launched upon a 
tardy literary career. There are, up to 
date, six uniform volumes, of portly and 
imposing appearance. No greater mis- 
take can be made than to attempt to read 
them hastily; they are essentially de- 
signed for the leisurely minded reader, 
who can wait without impatience until 
day after to-morrow or week after next 
before learning whom Lossie married, or 
whether Joseph proposed a second time 
to Janey, or what old Vance had saved 
so carefully in the rescued package. The 
interest is not in the suspense of expec- 
tation, but in the pervading sense of 
kindly optimism, the whimsical humour, 
the author’s own obvious share in our en- 
joyment of each and all of his charac- 
ters. Some of these volumes almost defy 
an attempt to condense their substance 
into a brief paragraph. Joseph Vance, 
for instance, may be baldly described as 
the life history of a boy, rescued almost 
from the gutter and educated by a kind- 
hearted and cultured gentleman, for 
whose younger daughter, five years older 
than himself, the boy conceives a roman- 
tic attachment that never dies out, and 
that much later in the story prompts him 
to take upon his own shoulders the guilt 
of the girl’s brother, in order to spare 
her pain. But this gives literally no idea 
of the inimitable quality of this rare and 
tender story, that has made the names of 
Christopher Vance and Dr. Thorpe, 
Violet and Lossie, Jeanie and Janey, 
household words among untold scores of 
readers. Or we might try a second 
method and tell how this story would 
never had a start had not Christopher 
Vance tried to drown his sorrow at 
losing his job, and after absorbing 
more half-pints of beer than was dis- 
creet, quarrelled with a “sweep” for hav- 
ing “crocked a hinsect,” lurking in the 
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bottom of the glass, and in the fight that 
ensued, seriously injured his spine by 
falling backward upon an upstanding 
brick. The sobriety resulting from some 
weeks in the hospital; an illogical pur- 
chase from a pedlar of a second-hand 
sign-board, by which, thanks to some al- 
teration in the name, he proclaimed him- 
self a builder and drain-man; sudden 
trouble with the flues and the drains at 
the neighbouring house of Dr. Thorpe, 
and an emergency call upon Vance who, 
despite the sign, had never dug a drain 
nor built a flue in his life:—these are 
just a few of the initial details that lead 
to an acquaintance between two families 
apparently hopelessly separated in the 
social scale, and open brilliant prospects 
for the future of Vance’s six-year-old 
son Joe. Yet this method is even less 
satisfactory than the other; because, at 
this rate the epitome would run to sev- 
eral thousand words; and even then it 
would fail to give any idea why the hero- 
ine, Lossie, remains in our thoughts as 
the embodiment of all that is essentially 
feminine and good and lovable. The 
secret of her charm eludes us: there is 
no single verbal description that sets her 
plainly before us with the blunt frank- 
ness of detail such as one finds in a pass- 
port. We see her through the eyes of 
the men who love her; we see her 
through the gentle witchery of her 
spoken words, and through the influence 
she diffuses around her. And perhaps 
the secret lies in this: that because she is 
surrounded by this sort of halo of vague- 
ness, each one of us is free to picture 
her after the fancy of his own heart. 
Alice-for-Short is in one sense a com- 
panion piece to Joseph Vance. This 
time, instead of a boy, it is a little girl 
who is rescued from the gutter and 
adopted by well-to-do people; instead of 
owing her good luck to a drunken father, 
half killed in a fair fight, she receives 
her blessing in disguise through the mur- 
der of her drunken mother, whose hus- 
band completes his task by committing 
suicide. Alice, both as a child and later, 
as she approaches maturity, is another 
of Mr. De Morgan’s triumphs in femi- 
nine portraiture, a worthy companion 
piece to Lossie, yet not likely to usurp 
the latter’s rightful priority in the affec- 
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tions of the majority of readers. One 
feels that in creating his first heroine, 
Mr. De Morgan gave us the best that 
there was in him, the favourite and most 
perfect of his dream-women; and in 
subsequent books he had to content him- 
self with stars of lesser magnitude,— 
much as Joseph Vance, when he found 
that Lossie was unattainable, must needs 
content himself with Janey. But the real 
reason why Alice-for-Short does not 
wear quite as well as Joseph Vance, does 
not tempt us back to it for a second and 
third reading, is because, while still un- 
mistakably Early-Victorian, it is not of 
the same sustained quality. Those who 
love their Thackeray may be fearlessly 
referred to Mr. De Morgan’s earliest 
book; but Alice-for-Short is largely di- 
luted with Wilkie Collins,—and Mr. De 
Morgan has not assimilated Collins so 
successfully as he has Thackeray. A 
suggestion of ghostly visitors, the skele- 
ton of a young woman discovered in an 
ancient cellar, a whole history of a for- 
gotten crime glimpsed tantalisingly 
through fragmentary evidence,—all this 
in itself is good material for a mystery 
tale, in which character counts for little 
and the mystery counts for everything. 
It is curious that an author to whom his 
personages are all so supremely alive, so 
personal, so closely interwoven into his 
affections, should not realise that the 
public finds his interest in them contag- 
ious, and needs no melodramatic happen- 
ings to hold its attention. Nevertheless, 
the author of Alice-for-Short deserves 
credit for a most effective method of 
finally unravelling the mystery: there is 
just one person living who holds the key 
to the vanished past, and she is a frail 
old woman of four score and upwards, 
who for sixty years has lived in body 
only, her mind being a blank. A daring 
surgical operation lifts the cloud from 
her brain, and makes it possible to fill 
in the gaps of the ancient story, and con- 
nect past causes with present conse- 
quences. The idea, of course, is not 
new,—for that matter, when do we ever 
run across any plot in fiction that has not 
been used before? There is, for instance, 
a close parallel in that now almost classic 
juvenile story, Hans Brinker, or the Sil- 
ver Skates; and doubtless a little think- 
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ing would bring to mind a number of 
others. But one thing may be said with 
confidence: that no one has ever sur- 
passed Mr. De Morgan in driving home 
a sense of the infinite tragedy of a 
woman, awakening from a sleep of sixty 
years, taking up life at the identical 
point at which her injured brain had 
ceased to record; taking for granted that 
a lifetime of youth and gladness and love 
still lies berore her, and then little by lit- 
tle grasping the incredible, inexorable 
fact that all these treasures have slipped 
away from her, that she is old and 
wrinkled and hideous, a poor wreck of 
humanity, standing on the threshold of 
death before she has really begun to live. 
It is one of those rare episodes that re- 
fuse to be forgotten; and no critic does 
full justice to Mr. De Morgan who fails 
to give it full and heartfelt recognition. 

Having made one story hinge upon the 
suspended consciousness of an old 
woman, Mr. De Morgan apparently told 
himself that it would not be a bad idea 
to repeat the experiment by substituting 
for the old woman a young man, or at 
least a man still on the sunny side of 
middle age. Some critics have pro- 
nounced Somehow Good to be its au- 
thor’s crowning achievement: the pres- 
ent writer has seen this claim advanced 
a number of times, and every time has 
wondered vainly on what basis it was 
made. To be sure, Somehow Good is, 
of all six of his novels, the one which 
most nearly approaches a good piece of 
construction ; it sticks most closely to its 
central theme, it has the smallest number 
of superfluous characters. It is a book 
which can really be summed up ade- 
quately in a couple of hundred words. 
Some twenty years before the story 
opens, a certain young woman, good 
enough at heart but vain and rather 
headstrong, went out alone to India, 
where her future husband awaited her 
coming. Through a series of mishaps, 
he failed to meet her on her first arrival, 
and she stayed for a time with a married 
friend, whose husband’s marriage vows 
lay all too lightly on his conscience. Just 
what happened during the days spent un- 
der his roof we are never explicitly told. 
—Mr. De Morgan has reduced reticence 
to a fine art. But what happened after- 


ward was soon public property. Like 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles, the girl lacked 
the courage to tell the truth before her 
marriage; her husband, learning it later, 
promptly repudiated her and sued for a 
divorce, but lost his suit upon a techni- 
cality; she returned to England, where 
her child was born, and where she con- 
tinued to live quietly, under an assumed 
name. Twenty years later, a series of 
coincidences brings the husband to her 
door. An electric shock, received in the 
London “Tuppenny Tube,” has left no 
visible physical injury, but has robbed 
him of his memory. The wife, whom he 
once discarded and now does not recog- 
nise, takes him in, he soon falls in love 
with her, and they are remarried, and the 
problem of the story simplifies itself to 
this one issue: How soon will the hus- 
band recover his memory, and when he 
does, what will be his attitude toward 
the woman whom he once cast off? It 
is a theme full of big possibilities, and on 
the whole Mr. De Morgan takes advan- 
tage of them. But it rests on a basis of 
coincidence, and bristles throughout with 
glaring improbabilities. If the hero had 
not chanced to meet in the “Tuppenny 
Tube” the girl who was his wife’s daugh- 
ter, though not his own; if she had not 
happened to tread on his foot, and thus 
been led into a most unlikely conversa- 
tion with a stranger; if he had not 
dropped a coin and fished for it under the 
seat, in spite of the conductor’s repeated 
warning; and finally, if the young girl 
had not obeyed a quixotic impulse and 
insisted upon taking this utter stranger 
to her home, the story would never have 
happened. And as for the second mar- 
riage, there are two obstinate little 
facts that insist on being remembered; 
first that although the woman knows 
that she has a right to marry, knows, in- 
deed, that no marriage ceremony is 
needed, other people do not share her 
knowledge; they simply know that she 
was once married and has never been 
legally divorced. And secondly, the hus- 
band, to whom the past is a blank, admits 
that he may have been married before, 
and is haunted with a vague fear that, 
somewhere in the world a wife and half 
a dozen children may be in sore want be- 
cause of his disappearance. In real life 
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a man, under such conditions, would 
shrink from a marriage which, so far as 
he knows, may mean bigamy. The peo- 
ple of the story are real enough; some 
of the minor characters are strokes of 
genius; the scandal-loving “Other Ma- 
jor,” for instance, with his interminable 
“I don’t mind tellin’ you! Only, look 
here, my dear boy, don’t you go 
puttin’ it about that J told you any- 
thin’. You know I make it a rule—a 
guidin’ rule—never io say anythin’ ;” 
and again, that delightfully literal minded 
German, Baron Kreutzkammer, who, 
when a lady remarks “How sweet the 
singing sounds under the starlight,” cor- 
rects her by observing, “It would sount 
the same in the taydime. The fibrations 
are the same.” Yes, the characters are 
real, delightfully so; it is what they do at 
certain crucial moments that fails to carry 
conviction. 

The next volume, in point of time, /t 
Never Can Happen Again, is in point of 
form a reversion to Mr. De Morgan’s 
early manner in its prolixity of style and 
multiplicity of themes. It has one cen- 
tral issue clearly emphasised in the title, 
but requiring in the narrative itself some 
little conscious effort to disinter it from 
beneath numerous other overlappings. 
The significance of the title is to be 
found in the well-known peculiarity of 
the English marriage law regarding a de- 
ceased wife’s sister. Alfred Challis, a 
successful young novelist, has defied pub- 
lic opinion by actually going through the 
marriage ceremony with Marianne, who, 
although only a half sister of his de- 
ceased wife, comes so nearly within the 
letter of the prohibited degree, that it is 
tacitly conceded in social circles that she 
is an “impossible person,” whom it will 
not do to receive. Consequently, Challis, 
whose profession as a writer of novels of 
high life requires that he shall mingle 
freely with the upper circles, finds him- 
self obliged not only to accept invitations 
which ignore his wife, but to overlook 
the slight thus put upon her and to manu- 
facture a fund of conventional and 
formulaic excuses for her non-appear- 
ance, which deceive neither himself nor 
society at large. Now it happens through 
a curious series of accidents, which no 
amount of structural cleverness can quite 
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make plausible, that Marianne’s de- 
ceased sister was, after all, not Challis’s 
legal wife. The disclosure of this little 
fact immediately makes Marianne’s so- 
cial position beyond reproach, even in the 
eyes of the strictest, most conservative 
adherents to the Church of England. 
The fact that recent acts of Parliament 
have changed the marriage law regarding 
a deceased wife’s sister, furnishes the 
justification for Mr. De Morgan’s title. 
But one wonders whether there is not a 
certain intentional and underlying irony 
in Mr. De Morgan’s use of the phrase; 
because it is impossible for any thought- 
ful person to read this book without real- 
ising that while the story may not again 
be duplicated in the letter, the tendency 
of real life is to duplicate it continu- 
ously in spirit. Whenever circumstances 
make it possible for a brilliant, attractive, 
and rather famous man to be lionised by 
fashionable society, invited to an unceas- 
ing round of dinners, receptions, and 
week end parties, while his wife is syste- 
matically ignored by a well-organised so- 
cial boycott, the seeds of family discord 
are inevitably sown ; and when,—as is al- 
most sure to happen sooner or later,— 
such a man encounters some young 
woman who chooses to pity him and give 
him her sympathy, the seeds of discord 
take root and sprout with amazing fer- 
tility. One cannot read this book with- 
out being once again impressed with 
Mr. De Morgan’s ability to demonstrate 
the importance of little things, to show 
us how the first vague doubts-and dis- 
cords germinate and grow; and how, not 
only for the people in this story, but for 
every one of us there is at each hour of 
the day a choice of actions that ap- 
parently matters little, and that actually 
may make a vital and life-long differ- 
ence. Jt Never Can Happen Again is 
essentially a wise book, and its chief wis- 
dom lies in proving that while we may 
learn to be independent of fate in large 
matters and rise superior to the big fluc- 
tuations of success and failure, we can 
never escape from the tyranny of the 
gnat-like swarms of trivial circum- 
stances. The hackneyed phrase, “crowded 
canvas,” is one that seems curiously in- 
adequate to describe the almost un- 
wieldy mass of social portraiture in this 
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volume, its spacious and kaleidoscopic 
pictures of English life that constantly 
fade into a blur of dim vistas, along 
thronging thoroughfares and down 
crowded and ofttimes unsavoury alleys. 
Whatever underlying purpose Nature 
may have in her working out of life, 
the pattern is too vast for human com- 
prehension to grasp. In our actual, 
daily experience, much that vitally con- 
cerns us seems hopelessly haphazard. In 
Mr. De Morgan’s lack of art, or perhaps 
it is fairer to say, his deliberate intent to 
ignore art, there is at times a certain re- 
sultant realism that by its very disorder 
and lack of plotting approximates more 
closely to the truth of actuality than any 
amount of minute and purposed planning 
ever can come. It is a dangerous 
method; carried too far and too boldly, 
it leads to artistic anarchy. Yet some- 
times, as in this particular book of Mr. 
De Morgan’s, it achieves results that 
could hardly be gained in any other way. 

There remain two recent volumes, An 
Affair of Dishonour and A Likely Story, 
both of which may be dismissed quite 
briefly, as not belonging in the same class 
with Mr. De Morgan’s earlier work. 
The fault with An Affair of Dishonour 
is, as already suggested, not because it 
is an historical novel, but that, as such, it 
lacks distinction. In volumes like Joseph 
Vance and Alice-for-Short and It Never 
Can Happen Again he produced work of 
a unique quality; whether we like them 
or not, we cannot fail to recognise that 
they are sui generis, that they cannot 
even have successful imitators. To have 
been equally successful in the vein of 
historical romance, Mr. De Morgan 
would have had to produce a volume 
similar in magnitude to Maurice Hew- 
lett’s Richard-Yea-and-Nay, or Alfred 
Ollivant’s The Gentleman. Instead, he 
was content to write a book which, in 
manner and in substance, is easily out- 
rivalled by the work of a dozen present- 
day writers, ranging from Conan Doyle 
to Max Pemberton. An Affair of Dis- 
honour puts the heaviest tax upon our 
credulity of any of Mr. Morgan’s novels. 
It asks us to believe that after a young 
man has so far violated the laws of hos- 
pitality as to abduct his host’s daughter, 
and is challenged by the outraged father, 


furiously determined upon avenging her 
lost honour, he adds the father’s death 
to his earlier crime, and so skilfully 
keeps the truth from the girl that for 
long months she continues to live with 
him, wondering, though not too curi- 
ously, why her father does not write that 
he forgives her, and why no news of any 
kind comes from him. Of course, in the 
days before the advent of railways and 
telegrams, news travelled slowly ; in those 
days also human life was comparatively 
cheap, and a man’s disappearance did not 
provoke the hue and cry, was not pro- 
claimed in flaunting headlines, as would 
happen to-day. None the less, even in 
what Mr. De Morgan has defined as 
“Pre-Cromwellian” times, it required an 
extraordinary amount of chance coinci- 
dences and interventions of fate to keep 
the heroine unenlightened ; and after all, 
the whole theme was so unsavoury and 
so artificial, that the reader is well justi- 
fied in asking: Was it worth while? 
Mr. De Morgan takes much credit to 
himself that A Likely Story has been 
boiled down to the conventional length 
of the average English novel. Frankly, 
however, he is not entitled to credit, be- 
cause the theme is so slight that it 
scarcely merits ampler treatment than 
that of a short story. A sixteenth century 
Italian portrait is in an artist’s studio, for 
the purpose of repairs, and happens to 
witness,—if one may use the phrase re- 
garding an inanimate object,—a certain 
scene between the artist and a servant- 
girl, Sairah, and also the quarrel between 
the artist and his wife about this same 
servant, which leads to a separation and 
a hint at divorce. Now this picture is 
quite a remarkable one, and one evening 
when a certain imaginative little old gen- 
tleman was facing it, and dreaming over 
the fitful blaze of a wood fire, he finds 
himself listening to an astonishing story 
which the lips of this portrait tell him, a 
story of jealousy and cruelty and revenge 
centuries earlier in Italy. Incidentally, 
the portrait tells of the foolish quarrel 
between the artist and his wife, and ex- 
presses a wish to reconcile them. So the 
little old gentleman, not quite knowing 
whether the portrait’s story is a dream or 
an actuality, is instrumental in having a 
photograph of the picture sent to the 
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wife; and she, in turn, holding the photo- 
graph between herself and the fire-light, 
hears the self-same story from the lips 
of the photograph, and knows that her 
husband was wrongly blamed, It is an 
amusing story, but one impossible to take 
seriously. It would almost seem as 
though its author were deliberately per- 
petrating a joke upon the public. 


Ill. HIS VALUE IN LETTERS 


In conclusion, it remains only to be 
said that, if we regard these six books 
without bias, refusing to be influenced 
either by prejudice or partisanship, they 
show, with the one exception of Jt Never 
Can Happen Again, a steady deteriora- 
tion. Each of his volumes has its own 
champions, and naturally the critic who 
cares for good technique will feel more 
kindly toward the later volumes, which 
show a gain in that direction. But Mr. 
De Morgan should be taken not for what 
he might have been but for what he is. 
As Mr. Boynton has aptly phrased it, he 
has “more in common with Dr. Holmes 
than with Mr. Pinero.” For more than 
half a century he has been studying peo- 
ple, absorbing life, formulating his own 
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philosophy ; through all these years, his 
thoughts have been slowly ripening, like 
a rare old wine. And when he first 
brought them forth, in Joseph Vance, he 
served them, like a rare old wine, in the 
old bottle,—his manner harmonised with 
his matter. Alice-for-Short was still 
from the same old vintage, but blended 
with another, less full-bodied stock. And 
after that, one feels with each successive 
volume, that the supply in the bin is run- 
ning low; it has to be diluted with a 
younger wine that has not had time to 
mature. For there is always one sad- 
dening little fact about those rare old 
vintages,—there is so very, very little of 
them to be had. But let no one assume 
that this is said in a spirit of ingratitude. 
Had Mr. De Morgan never written an- 
other line after Joseph Vance, his fame 
would still rest on an assured foundation. 
No future success or failure can amplify 
or diminish its fair fame. And even 
though it be an anachronism, we of the 
twentieth century should be the more 
grateful, since it enables us to claim for 
ourselves the honour which, in point of 
form and substance, would otherwise 
have belonged to the nineteenth. 


THE PAINTERS OF THE PALISADES 


BY BAILEY MILLARD 


mea CALIFORNIAN and a 
M4 Coloradan were walking 
(ee along a wild, woodsy trail 
fanear the skyland edge of 
uthe Palisades on a bright 

mspring day when the 
madd tonic air lifted the spirits 
like a . draught of the gods’ red wine. 
Soon they stood upon the edge of the 
cliff and looked down five hundred feet 
upon the broad Hudson, a sea of swirl- 
ing liquid light, stretching between them 
and the western shore of Manhattan, 
while away in the southern murk the huge 
sky-scrapers, converged by the distance, 
huddled like gaunt demons conspiring 
with each other. 

“T’ve bragged a lot about the scenery 
of my State,” remarked the Californian, 





“but I want to confess to you right now, 
as one Westerner to another, that we 
hav en ‘t anything to beat this out our 
Ww ay.” 

‘And I w ant to confess to you,’ said 
the Coloradan, “though I wouldn’t admit 
it to these Easterners, that there’s nothing 
in our State that’s ahead of this. We 
have higher cliffs, but not any that lock 
down upon such a length and breadth of 
water. I wonder they’re not painted more. 
There are few if any truly representative 
pictures of them to be seen in the public 
galleries of New York, but there are lots 
of Western and European scenes. And 
yet scenery isn’t generally without honour 
save in its own country. What can the 
New York artists find better to paint than 
the Palisades ?” 
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Now, while it is true that there are not 
many pictures of the Hudson cliffs to be 
seen in our galleries, and that New York 
painters seem to prefer to sketch along 
the Sound shore and particularly in such 
places as Old Lyme, Connecticut, where 
they say there is at least one woman ar- 
tist for every cow, and half a dozen men 
artists for every marshy inlet, the 
Palisades are being painted and painted 
tolerably well. To be sure there are 
good artists who will tell you that they 
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it are working there and to a purpose. 
It is to be taken for granted that the 
high cliffs of the Hudson always have 
been viewed by the laymen as obvious 
art subjects, and few of them are likely 
to credit the statement that not until 
recent years have those bold rocky ram- 
parts inspired American artists to serious 
protracted effort, but such is the fact. 
For it was in the late ‘nineties that a 
little colony of New York landscape 
painters foregathered at Ridgefield, New 
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are unpaintable, and that only the medi- 
ocre have set up their easels and spread 
their colours in these holy places where 
angels fear to spread; and that even if 
the grand old cliffs were well represented 
upon canvas New Yorkers would not 
buy the pictures, as they can look up the 
river on any clear day and see the Pali- 
sades with their own eyes. 

This latter talk may soynd large and 
lofty or cheap and sordid, according to 
what one knows or does not know about 
art or about the Palisades. But mean- 
time a group of artists who live on that 
high historic ground and know and love 
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Jersey, on the high land opposite One 
Hundred and Thirtieth Street, and 
formed the Country Sketch Club, out of 
which was to come all the really repre- 
sentative paintings of the Palisades. 
Robert Sprunk, an Academy and Car- 
negie Institute exhibitor, whose work 
breathes the spirit of this region, was the 
first to build his studio in the woods at 
Ridgefield. Then came Van Dearing 
Perrine, at that time one of the most 
promising students of the Cooper Insti- 
tute. Perrine was a slim youth with long 
black hair, in whose brown eye was a 
fine sense of colour. He had been a Texas 
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WILLIAM SARTAIN’S COTTAGE AT RIDGEFIELD 


cowboy and doer of odd jobs such as 
carpenter work and plastering. He built 
a little house for William Maxfield, also 
an artist, at Ridgefield, and the two men 
set up a studio in it, pioneering and paint- 
ing there with Sprunk in sight of New 
York. 

Other artists came, most of them fel- 
low-students of Perrine. And there 
came also Albert L. Groll, William 
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Sartain, Stephen W. Van Schaick, Alfred 
H. Maurer, Jonas Lie, G. Glenn Newell, 
R. A. Carter and Maurice Stein. These 
artists, nearly all young and all subject 
to the shifts and restraints of what is 
known in student parlance as “the 
strug,” lived in little shingled cottages 
and at first sketched chiefly in the woods 
along the great ridge that lies between the 
Hudson and the Hackensack. Most of 
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them were content to paint pleasant little 
pools, clumps of trees and rocks and the 
barnyards and haystacks of the neigh- 
bouring farms. At the first few of them 
attempted to paint the bold cliffs near the 
top of which they dwelt, and those that 
did were not satisfied with their work. 
When one of them would bring in a 
sketch of Clinton Point or Indian Head 
the others would smile and say: 

“Oh, he’s getting ambitious—he’s 
painting the Palisades.” 

Among the first really noteworthy 
pieces of work done by one of their 
number were some studies of the cliffs 
by Perrine and Lie. Lie loved the wind- 
bent trees leaning out over the rocky 
heights and made some fine sketches of 
them. There is a Doré-like poetry and 


work there as altogether successful it 
afforded me a good start. The foliage, 
especially in autumn, is wonderful and 
the high rocky cliffs are full of poetry. 
As for the colony itself, I spent some of 
the best days of my life there among 
thoroughly congenial fellow-workers. I 
owe a great deal to Ridgefield.” And it 
is true that this Barbizon of the Pali- 
sades was a place of true fraternal and 
helpful comradeship. The woods rang 
with joyful bursts of song when the ar- 
tists gathered together of an evening, 
with the stein on the table. 

Mr. Groll’s “Pool on the Palisades,” 
also called “Harmony in Gold,” painted 
at that time, still stands in the better 
class of the work of an artist who has 
won four medals in as many exhibitions, 
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mystery in some of these studies of Lie’s, 
and particularly that called “Autumn 
Winds,” in which two dark oaks lean in 
despair away from the blast, while over- 
head is a rushing sky in which great 
cloud-puffs are massed in an effective 
manner. In this work is seen that 
breadth of treatment to be noted in the 
Norwegian sketches by the same artist 
and in his “Brooklyn Bridge,” hung in 
the spring exhibition of the Academy of 
Design. 

It was at the end of his student days 
in Munich that Alfred Groll, returning 
to America, went directly to the Pali- 
sades, regarding that region as the best 
convenient field for his work. 

“T wanted to be in the wilds,” he says, 
“and so I settled down in that beautiful 
place. I worked hard there for three 
years, as a member of the Ridgefield 
colony, and though I don’t regard my 


among them the Innes gold medal 
awarded this spring for his “Lake 
Louise” at the Academy of Design. To: 
see this latter picture the Duchess and 
Princess of Connaught visited Groll’s 
studio while they were in New York last 
January—the only studio thus honoured 
during their stay in America. 

Between Groll and Perrine there came 
to be a close comradeship. Both had 
come to feel the poetry of the Palisades 
as probably no other artists have felt it, 
and this formed a strong bond of union 
between the two men, both then at the 
beginning of their careers. Perrine, who 
when he had landed at the Mallory Line 
dock in New York a few years before 
with one dollar and forty cents and a big 
six-shooter in his pocket and had pawned 
the pistol for a decent suit of clothes after 
having been buncoed out of his Texas 
suit by a fellow-traveller, was still a poor 
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CHARACTERISTIC CLIFF SCENE BY PERRINE. 


THIS 
WHITE HOUSE 


PICTURE HANGS IN THE 
man, but he had sworn an oath “to paint 
or starve,” and it was this grim vow that 
won him such a high place in Groll’s re- 
spect. Where Perrine went Groll went, 
too. They walked in the woods, they 
boated and camped together. 

Groll left Ridgefield after three years 
of work there and went to Arizona. He 
is now in New York, but is planning to 
build a studio on the Palisades; for once 
the artist feels the witchery of that region 
he will not care to stay long away. Per- 
rine remained upon the cliffs, to live with 
them and to study as no other man has 
studied them, in all their moods, the 
stormiest and wildest of these being meat 
and drink to him. For the savage which 
lurks in the breast of every man is 
strongly marked in the nature of this 
most representative painter-of the Pali- 
sades. He lives a lonely life in a little 
chalet half-way down the steep and rug- 
ged old ferry road that runs from 
Englewood Cliffs to the river margin op- 
posite Spuyten Duyvil. There are two 
large rooms in the house—one on the first 
floor and the other on the slope-ceiled 
upper story, ._In the wide-windowed 
upper room Perrine works. It was here 
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that he painted that striking Palisades 
Cliff scene which hangs in the White 
House, the notable rock piece “Getting 
Firewood” owned by the New Gallery, 
together with many other pictures, 
among them “The Robbers,” owned by 
the Carnegie Institute. It was here that 
the late Richard Watson Gilder and 
other writers have come to visit him and 
hear him talk in his ecstatic way about 
the Palisades. 

When the cold winds have stripped 
bare the trees and the faces of the crags 
peer out in the thin winter sunlight, that 
is when Perrine does most of his work. 
He loves to paint the black clouds that 
lower above the cliffs, and nothing suits 
him better than a great storm, when the 
pines and cedars are bending like tor- 
tured wraiths before the wind. With 
Perrine, as with all true artists, painting 
is worship. He speaks with the rever- 
ence of the ascetic of the wonderful work 
of Nature in and about his airy demesne. 

“The Palisades have a character all 
their own,” he said to me in his studio. 
“It is a character that must be studied. 
It is far too subtle to be grasped by the 
idle visitor. Their beauty must be lived 
with before one may respond to their 
deepest spell. And then what a play- 
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ground they become for the imagination 
and with what solemn fitness they frame 
the stars! One may sit here at night and 
watch the city lights come out on the 
eastern shore, a long thread of gems. 
But a leaf held at arm’s length would 
blot from the eye a point where exists a 
greater human activity than anywhere 
else upon our planet to-day. 

“They told me I should never be able 
to paint the Palisades—that because of 
their sheer rise and the narrow shore 
margin at their base they could not be 
correctly represented upon an ordinary 
canvas. Well, they did puzzle me at 
first, but I began to work out a theory of 
projection of my own and then the work 
was easier.” 

In his lonely studio are to be seen some 
striking sunset studies in pastel. They are 
five-minute sketches which, when placed 
side by side, make up a colour sequence 
that is truly remarkable. They represent 
the western sky over the Hackensack hills 
from a half-hour before sunset to a half- 
hour after, and they run the whole gamut 
of colour tones from opalescent yellows 
and greens to deep purples and browns. 





JONAS LIE AND HIS WIFE 





LIE OUT SKETCHING 


He asked me to come outside and see the 
rocks. Leaning against a frost-scarred 
scarp, he pointed to the delicate greens, 
the bronze yellows, the rich browns and 
the dull blues of the igneous basalt. 

“If you live here long and study 
closely,” said he, with his characteristic 
seriousness, “you come to feel that the 
smallest of these rocks, the humblest 
violet, the single dewdrop, the tinest grain 
of sand by the river down there are as 
wonderful as the highest cliff, which is 
no truer symbol than they are of the great 
Universal Power which makes and shapes 
tree, river, rock and whole planetary 
systems.” 

It is with this reverent appreciation of 
Nature that Perrine works, and the same 
feeling has dominated Lie, Groll and 
other representative painters of the 
Palisades. Among these others, though 
he has not yet exhibited, is young Jaimé 
Carret, whose studio is at Coytesville 
and in whose work there is a breadth and 
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mystery comparable in a sense with that 
seen in Perrine’s and Lie’s. All the Pali- 
sades artists will tell you that Carret is 
the coming man, and certainly his studies 
of the forests and rocks of that region 
are of a kind to lure the imagination. 

Ernest Roth, who lives at Fort Lee, 
has made some fine studies of scenes in 
that neighbourhood. Mr. Roth, however, 
is best known by his Venetian and 
Florentine etchings. He spends much of 
his time sketching in Italy. Another Fort 
Lee artist of whom the Palisades paint- 
ers speak highly is Walt Kuhn, whose 
work is certainly deserving of mention 
here, and if the writer forgot Samuel 
Weiss the list of promising landscape 
men would not be complete. 

Among those still remaining at Ridge- 
field are Robert Sprunk, represented in 
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this year’s Academy, Nie Andress, the 
sculptor, whose bust of the Madonna and 
Child was bought by the Kaiser, Stephen 
Van Schaick, the portrait painter and 
illustrator, and R. A. Carter, whose land- 
scapes evidence skilful handling. In fact 
Mr. Carter is deserving of more than 
passing mention. He has caught the 
spirit of the high Palisades though in a 
different way from Perrine. He loves 
the luminous and the obvious, and has an 
eye for high colour. During winter walks 
in the woods the writer has found him 
sitting patiently on his stool in the snow, 
sketching some old pile of rocks, with 
cold fingers, but as he says, not with cold 
feet. Truly a painstaking and deserving 
member of the airy Barbizon of the 
Palisades, 

At Leonia, a few miles above Ridge- 
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field, is a group of illustrators probably 
best represented by the quaint Peter 
Newell. The brag of the Leonia art 
colony is that in a recent month five New 
York magazines came forth with cover 
designs by as many Leonia artists, which 
point was seized upon by a real estate 
boomer of that section as evidencing the 
culture of the residents there and was 
declared as “going some.” And it was. 
Living on the cliffs at Grantwood, op- 
posite One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
Street, New York, are George W. Plum- 
mer and George H. Shorey, both well- 


known illustrators. Shorey has made ex- 
cellent wash drawings of the Palisades 
for Harper’s and other magazines. 

Were it not for the fact that the writer 
has been asked by the powers that be, not 
to make this paper a roll-call of artists 
who have sketched the Palisades, mention 
might be made of other wielders of the 
brush in the neighbourhood; but the list 
is already unconscionably long. Perhaps 
it is enough to say in conclusion that 
those who live upon the Palisades and 
feel their magic spell-work are all artists 
of one sort or another, chiefly another. 


NOCTURNE 


A fragment supposed by some critics to have formed part of the papers of 
the Serapion Club, and to be from the pen of E. T. A. Hoffman himself (or if 
not, from that of Adalbert von Chamisso) Englished and contributed by Egerton 
Castle. 


saa'T was not before I had 


abe set on land that this 

deadly cloud of anguish, 
eee amounting (as, more 

exathan once during the 
hours of the passage I 
th inner shuddering) to 
a horrible yearning for self-destruction, 
began to fade from my soul. 

Matthias had remained on board. . .! 
As I was rowed on the waters of the 
harbour which, deep-locked and secluded 
as it was, still testified by their fretting 
to the recent raging of the squall, I could 
mark, silhouetted in black against the 
red of the sunset, his tall figure in the 
close-wrapped cloak which even now in 
the subsiding winds seemed to signal fan- 
tastic and menacing signals. Still, 
heayen be praised! I thought I had 
parted company without catastrophe. 

Strange that such a terror of life, such 
a disgust with the world, should invari- 
ably assail me in the presence of Mat- 
thias and recurrently ever at the same 
time of year. The day of the Spring 
Equinox is one, indeed, when the Fiend 
seems ever to hold in reserve for me some 
more than usually infamous trick. This 
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time of the true death of the old, and the 
birth of the new, year in the heavenly 
period, is one which always finds me ab- 
normally sensitive to the more hidden 
sights and sounds of the world. Just now, 
in the throes of the tempest, I of a cer- 
tainty heard Old Time touch the wheel- 
works of his awesome horologe and saw, 
in my mind’s eye (as Shakespeare has 
it), the old year break up, like to some 
immense building, and roll down to the 
sound of fearful discords into the black 
abyss of the Past. . . 

Be it as it may, I have of late years 
learned in loathing and secret dread to 
expect some dismal experience—and al- 
ways connected with a meeting of Mat- 
thias—at the close of the fateful day. 

Last spring, for instance, it was to- 
ward the end of that ylorious, long- 
drawn symposium, where you and I and 
Melchior, and those other choice friends 
of our hearts, foregathered in the Wine- 
Hall of Bremen; when the noble Riides- 
heimer had coursed so generously 
through our veins, perfuming our 
thoughts; when the fumes of Kanaster, 
curling from our happy lips, had grown 
so thick that, through its gracefully 
writhing volutes, our dreamy eyes scarce 
could discern the dance of blue flames 
round the rim of the last bowl of rack- 
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punch. All was fantasy round our 
brains, or soaring philosophy. Vague, 
ravishing music floated upon my every 
thought. All at once, I remembered the 
date, and creeping anxiety assailed me, 
to grow quickly into that soul-sinking 
nausea which I never can dissociate from 
the proximity of Matthias. The elusive 
melody I had, a moment before, thought 
to fix upon memory’s tablets, waxed into 
harshness hissing within my temples, into 
sinister boomings that filled my ears with 
terror. And, of a sooth, I found that, 
apparently unnoticed by any one, Mat- 
thias had entered the Hall. Bending 
over the table, he was ladling out the 
last glassful from the bottom of the 
punch-bowl. He fixed me mockingly 
with his grey eye, and in dumb-show, 
drank my health. A health, to me, from 
Matthias !—At that my gorge rose. And, 
dashing through a chorus of laughter, I 
fled the room. 

Blindly groping amid my thoughts for 
some speedy mode of exit from a hor- 
rible world, I wandered the black streets, 
until a sudden collapse of all my being, 
as though Death indeed was coming her- 
self to my deliverance, made me cease in 


my searching. 

Now, this year, as the time drew near, 
I had resolved secretly to fly the town, 
nay the very territory of Liibeck. Not 
even to you, Melchior, did I confide my 


purpose. In vain, thought I, will this 
Matthias seek me in my usual haunts. 
Far away, by that time, with leagues of 
salty waves between us, I shall be safe 
through the perilous period. I could not 
face the prospect of meeting the dread 
person again, in those hours of his power 
—for life had grown trebly dear to me. 
Had I not reason to believe in my soul 
that Cecilia returned my passion? I 
took ship for the Island—So may be 
gauged the depth of my dejection when, 
at the height of the tempest which over- 
took the vessel outside Fermen, I actu- 
ally descried Matthias, Matthias in per- 
son, walking the unsteady deck with 
sinister calmness! Yet he never seemed 
aware of my presence on board. Never 
did the grey eyes encounter my haggard 
gaze. But whevener the detested crea- 
ture’s pacing brought him closer, the 
awful temptation would steal over me 
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to have done with all, and bury myself 
safely below the waves. 


It seemed, however; as though indeed 
I was now to escape. In a sort while, 
for the squall showed signs of abatement, 
the vessel would proceed with him on its 
voyage, and meanwhile I had eluded his 
hateful notice. 

To mere relief succeeded a sense of 
joy. Forgetting the terrors of the pas- 
sage, my thoughts turned, with the in- 
sistence of the mariner’s needle, to the 
prospect of the Inn that was indicated to 
me as the most famous for comfort in 
all the island of Fermen. 

It was at the sign of The Ship-at-Sea. 
Following my porter, I was not long in 
reaching it, although it stood at the land- 
ward extremity of the Town, on the 
verge of the open country. No one could 
mistake the notable signboard suspended 
astride the high road. I paused a mo- 
ment to admire the spirited painting of a 
full-rigged bark, fighting its way, under 
reefed sails, through some such tempest 
as I had lately gone through. Scenes of 
that kind are attractive—watched from 
the shore! As the signboard swung, 
creaking, to and fro, the ship itself ap- 
peared to rise and plunge within the 
frame. “A wondrous fine signboard, 
mine hest!” cried I, as I stepped into the 
warmth of the house. 

“Aye, sir traveller,” answered the man 
knowingly, “our sign proclaims the 
weather!” And, putting my own feelings 
into his words, added: “This weather 
demands—say I not well ?—a comforting 
jug, by the side of a coal fire, in a private 
room. The all of which await your 
honour’s command within.” 

During the hour or so which, after the 
ceremony of supper, I spent in the deep 
armchair by the hearth, before (as I 
thought) retiring to rest, the last dismal 
impression of Matthias and of the day’s 
horror were drowned in a state of bland- 
ness replete with dreamy charm. The 
fair steaming jug at my elbow seemed 
to fill the whole quietude of the room 
with the fragrance of our northern 
juniper, blended with that of citron 
ripened in sunny climes. The mysterious 
murmur of the kettle simmering on the 
hob rose and died down caressingly. In 
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its running, vaguely winding song, I 
would at times fitfully, as from the 
softening of distance, recognise the music 
born under Cecilia’s slender fingers. Or, 
again, it would fade, to my ear, into the 
barely heard whisperings of lovers on 
some stilly night. It was divinely restful. 

All of a sudden I awoke to a lumi- 
nously clear thought—no, I would not 
wait for the morrow! To the day’s 
tempest had succeeded a noble, placid 
night. Yes, I would go seek her—this 
very hour! On this I rose, full of the 
resolve. I drew back the curtains: the 
light of a resplendent full moon poured 
through the window. All was silent in 
the house; and, without, reigned an ex- 
traordinary stillness. The only sound 
heard was the faint creaking of the Inn 
sign in an occasional pulse of wind. 
Under the bright moonbeams the bark 
could be descried, with sails set now to 
the gentle breeze, riding a once more 
placid sea! 

As I sallied from the house into the 
night, I marked mine host of The Ship- 
at-Sea—apparently the only other man 
awake in this moonlit world—propped 
against his door post, puffing com- 


placently at his pipe and gazing up with 


affection at his signboard. He doffed his 
cap as I passed: “A fair night for a 
walk as far as the Park, worshipful sir! 
—Yes,” as I glanced back with wonder: 
“our sign proclaims the weather!” 

I had no time to try and understand. 
Wildly striding upon the white glistening 
road, I took a full half-hour to reach the 
park-gates of K Even as I knocked 
at the silent door of the Mansion, a dis- 
tant strain of music filtered to my senses 
through the many inner walls: with en- 
trancing delight I found in it the same 
heart-entwining melody I had discerned 
in the whispers of my simmering kettle 
Cecilia was there! 

The stout majordomo, barely freed 
from the deep slumber he had been en- 
joying upon the settle, recognised me, 
with astonishment and, I thought, dis- 
favour. But, without a word, he con- 
ducted me past sundry deserted rooms 
into the mistress’s boudoir—discreetly 
closing the door behind me. 

Cecilia rose from the clavier with a 
cry of joyful tenderness, “Theodore! 
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my Theodore!” she murmured, 
smiling down at me with ineffable love, 
as I threw myself on my knees before her 
and covered the fair music-moulded 
hands with kisses. I was losing myself 
amid heights of joy unspeakable, when 
there came a knock at the door, sharp 
and sudden as the crack of a knot in 
burning firewood. I fell back to earth. 
And, even at the same moment, her voice 
became hard, her face was distorted by a 
rictus of cold disdain: 

“Of a truth, sir,” she was saying 
loudly, “this is an intrusion almost incon- 
ceivable !” 

A stream of icy needles ran through 
my veins. She stood with her back to a 
tall mirror in which I could see that the 
door behind me had suddenly opened, 
though no one could be seen on the 
threshold. Her eyes, wide with fear, 
were looking past me, over my head. I 
turned round. In the doorway, scowl- 
ing, with arms folded over his cloak, 
stood Matthias! Sharply, once more, I 
turned back to the mirror. There, in 
truth, I could see the reflection of my own 
distracted face; could see the graceful 
outline of Cecilia’s back, the black- 
gaping open door; but of Matthias, not a 
trace.—Yet he was still there as I faced 
round again, and speaking, now, in 
grating tones: 

“With my wife! So. I suspected 
aright. Admirable! On the verge of the 
equinox !—Follow me, sir!” 

With a swift movement, before turn- 
ing, he threw down his cloak; and from 
under his arm darted the blue glint of a 
pair of rapiers. 

Cecilia, Matthias’s wife. A very 
nausea of fury seized me by the throat. 
I plunged after him into the darkness, 
pursued by hysterical peals of laughter 
from the lips of the woman I loved! He 
was walking swiftly, almost running. It 
was only in the dark avenue of the park 
that I came up level with him. 

“T leave you not,” I called, panting. 
“Whither ?” 

“To the hill top. By the mill,” he 
hissed. “Moonlight enough there!” 

Under the splendour of the midnight 
orb, close by a gaunt mill-tower whose 
wings were still as sleep, in the great 
silence of the hill-top our swords met, 
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rasping out red sparks. Reckless with 
loathing and desperation, I lunged blindly 
at my enemy—and my blade instantly 
ran him, breast to back, with a sickening 
swish, up to the hilt. He threw up his 
head, extended his arms and fell back 

slowly, without a word. As I 
stooped over him, contemplating with 
tremulous triumph the odious dead face 
which turned its wide fixed eyes to the 
moon, a bitter fleering voice came from 
my right: 

“A goodly piece of work, my excellent 
Theodore !—which, erelong, must bring 
you to a gibbet.” 

My hair rose on end. There, on a 
slight mound, stood Matthias, gazing ex- 
ultantly upon the scene—so that by a 
mere shifting of the head I could behold 
him at once alive, and dead! 

Then he jumped down, and deliberately 
picked up the corpse and flung it on his 
shoulder. 

“With this to the magistrates!” he 
said, as if to himself; and, with rapid 
strides, took the road back toward the 
Town. A few moments later, just as he 
was turning round the corner to disap- 


pear into the blackness, I heard his words 


again, hurled back at me, faint but curi- 
ously clear: “Homicides, in Denmark, 
are broken on the wheel, Theodore! The 
wheel, and the shameful, rotting chain- 
gibbet, to a certainty, Theodore! 
unless now you choose an easier way 
out!” On this he was gone. 

The cold sweat was running down my 
temples. It had come at last! The deed 
must be done!—In a sudden raging 
against fate, I picked up a sword. “The 
sooner the wiser,” cried I, with a 
leap of my thoughts back to per- 
jured Cecilia; and, placing the hilt upon 
the ground, fitted the point against my 
heart. 

I was about to let myself fall upon it, 
when a placid voice, close by, caused me 
to bound back. I found myself facing a 
tall old man in a bob-wig and flat William 
Penn hat, clad from head to foot in a 
furred gown. He was peering at me 
over a wide pair of horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles : 

“What may you be doing, my 
young man,” he was saying, “in 
singular attitude ?” 


dear 
that 
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His tone was kind; yet it was all 
bitterness that I replied: 

“Can you not see?—I am killing my- 
self.” 

“Oh, pray,” he returned in old world 
courtesy, “let me not intrude! Suicide is 
perhaps the most private business in the 
world. And who am I, indeed, to give 
moral advice! 

Even amid the turmoil of my thought, 
curiosity was suddenly piqued, 

“Who are you, then, worthy sir,” I 
asked with more respect, “who would not 
give advice?” 

“My name is 
Sumichrast P 

“In verity!” I cried, bowing bare- 
headed. “The learned Dr. Sumichrastius 
of Kopenhagen! The revered professor, 
the universal i 

He bower benevolently in return, dep- 
recating my eulogies with a gesture: 

“T hardly looked to find my name 
known to so young a man—From the 
window of this gr (where I had estab- 
lished my abode, to be away from all 
noises on this tient int night, and to 
observe after my own method the equi- 
noctial heaven) I witnessed what hap- 
pened just now Interesting phe- 
nomenon. Somewhat rare: dimidiation 
of the apparent earthly envelope in incubi. 
Demonology is not one of my studies; 
but I believe the case is not unknown to 
the best demonologists.” 

A new light shot through my brain. 
The ever tempting horror of Matthias, 
the image I: cking i in the mirror, why 

“Incubus!” I cried, with almost a sob 
of joy. “Then, no homicide! . Then 
the wheel, the gibbet sf 

“A very old type of demoniac tempta- 
tion,” said the learned Doctor. “Fear 
and disgust, giving no scope for thought. 
—Theology is not one of my studies; 
but I have heard that the best theologians 
hold self-murder to be the darling bait of 
the Evil One. The one irremediable sin 
(you will observe), since, once com- 
mitted it cannot be repented . . . on 
this side of human life. But, young sir, 
Iam prosing. Worse, I am wasting time. 
I must complete my preparations which 
your skirmish, by bringing me out, in- 
terrupted just now. 

He bowed, and turned to ascend the 


Sumichrast, Amelius 
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mill ladder once more; but, after step- 
ping up a rung. or two, stopped to add: 

“Yet, it seems a pity you should not 
put off your business at least until after 
the setting of the moon. There will, in 
a short while, begin a singularly inter- 
esting eclipse—an equinoctial eclipse. 
Such a sight will not recur for nearly 
another generation. And you could have 
helped me 

I picked up the swords by the blades, 
sent them swirling into the night, and in 
three steps found myself at the foot of 
the ladder behind the slow moving Dr. 
Sumichrast. 

“Help you, most respected sir?—In 
what manner could a poor musician, a 
mere halting poet, assist a man of your 
learning?” 

The old gentleman 
wheezing ascent. 


paused in his 
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“Poet are you, then, my young friend? 
and musician?—I have always set great 
store by the companionship of poets. 
Your poet is a special observer of Nature, 
apt to note many recondite relations, in- 
ternal interdependencies of things, which 
will often escape the mere savant. As for 
musicians, I have marked that they are 
able to interpret unheard voices, making 
them tangible; to affix symbolical forms 
to many truths that we know yet cannot 
make patent Hark! I am 
sure you can hear, though I cannot my- 
self, that immense strident voice, crying 
out endlessly round and round the 
horizon, so continuous, so level and mo- 
notonous, that men mistake it for dead 
silence! But of this, more anon. In 
a minute our eclipse: let us haste 
Oe o.<3 

Cetera desunt. 
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(The following is a part of a new poem called out by the fact that Her 
Royal Highness, the Duchess of Aosta, Helen of Orleans, cousin to the King 
of Italy, has gone to Africa with a group of ladies of the Italian aristocracy to 


care for the Italian soldiers wounded in battle with the Turks. 


She is here de- 


scribed as bringing home a shipload of dead and wounded men.) 


With almost the soft pallor of a dove 
The moon silvers the deck of the homing ship 
That brings the dead back to the land they love. 


On the rough boards where low the corpses lie, 
As on the bed where bleed the wounded men, 
Burns with pale fire the same sweet sanctity. 


The carven figure at the prow, moonlit, 
Stands tall and white, a being not of earth, 
Whose smile is equal to the Infinite. 
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And he whose jaw the cruel shrapnel shell 
Shattered and riddled in the final charge, 
Lies bleeding softly after the battle-hell. 


Stretched taciturn, he munches the black clots, 
And also has a strange, mysterious smile 
Above the linen of the bandage-knots. 


When she bends o’er him, like a saintly nun, 
Her face all shining with a golden light, 
As shines the lily in the morning sun, 


Blessed be thou, O woman, Helen of France. 
Under the shadow of your snow-white veil 
Your azure eyes gleam like a dauntless lance. 


Even when you bind the wound or broken bone, 
Or bathe the thirsty lips of him who raves: 
There is no tear, no murmuring, no groan, 


He who was victor when the cheers were loud 
Wants by his silence to surpass his mates: 
He who is dying feels the flag for shroud. 


* * * * 


What morning shines upon the crowded pier? 
Tis Italy. August, she looks afar, 
Pressing to her heart the names of dead and dear. 


Do our dead return over the salt sea-miles? 
What mystic ship is homing to the shore? 
The pier is solemn as cathedral aisles. 


Woman of France, you know the gift you bring; 
For with the heap of sorrows and of souls 
You bring the song, the dream, the April wing. 


© Helen, who see Rome’s sacrament of grace, 
Laid on the whitening foreheads of our dead, 
You bring a flower to bind the Latin race, 


The augural verbena on your head! 
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Book I 


CuHapTerR IV 
BAHERE were three long 
Yaaweeks in that large bed 
ves: for Dicky before he 
Pd amight see the fields 
= again or feel the touch 
Biot the grass beneath his 
From his bedroom 
cual = ‘the sky was visible with 
just one break—the plume of a high pop- 
lar, which nearly reached the window 
catch. So then, whenever he was alone, 
he watched the sky—the sky sometimes 
at early morning growing into the bril- 
iance of day—the sky in all its fulness 
of light fading through a thousand col- 

ours into evening. 

Always his mother sat with him in the 
afternoon, till the light was feeble and 
the high tea at six o'clock was served 
downstairs. Sometimes she would read 


to him, more often sew, while he lay there 


in silence, and, though he never ex- 
pressed it in words, when at the finish of 
her work she collected all her coloured 
silks and laid them in her basket, he 
thought how like the coming of the even- 
ing that was—a tired woman laying aside 
her coloured silks until the daylight came 
again. There was one large ball of 
orange at which, once, when she was put- 
ting it away in her basket, he had said 
aloud— 

“There goes the sun.” 

Mrs. Furlong had looked up. 

“The sun, Dicky? It set long ago.” 

“The ball of silk,” said he. 

She took it out and smiled. - 

“Tt is like the sun, isn’t it?” and then 
she laid it back again. She had never 
known all he meant by that. Had he 
even known himself? In those years 
Dicky’s mind was being fed with food 
he never tasted. The clouds—a legion— 
which passed across the heavens every 
day before his eyes made but little con- 
scious impression upon his mind. He 
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merely lay and watched them. Sometimes 
they took shapes which filled his head 
with stories. He saw wild beasts with 
jaws wide open which crawled the sky 
at evening. He saw Spain’s great Ar- 
mada, with sails full-bellied, come riding 
up the azure of the Spanish Main. He 
saw volcanoes on a far horizon, belching 
forth their mountain columns of smoke, 
which, when once lifted, hung in suspense 
like the vast canvas of some monstrous 
tent. He saw those fleets of little ships 
which face alone the length and breadth 
of all the endless blue. And there were 
days when not a ship was on the sea, and 
often then, with eyes that closed to the 
intensity of light, Dicky would fall asleep. 

There was other food for Dicky’s mind 
as well as this. For the first time in his 
life he became the possessor of a real 
secret. There had always closed for him 
a mystery around his father and mother. 
It was not often that he was worried by 
it, but there were times when he won- 
dered about his father’s childhood, how 
his father had treated him, whether he 
had done the things that Dicky wanted 
to do, and *f he had done them, 
then what ha nappened. But of all his 
life before he had taken the mill, that is, 
of all his life one year before Dicky had 
been born, Mr. Furlong was discreetly 
silent. Dicky was not so curious about 
his mother’s youth, but even she never 
alluded to it, and though he was not so 
old as that he might find it strange, yet 
questions had often risen to his thoughts, 
but he had never asked them. 

One day when there were no ships on 
the sea, and the sky had no tales to tell 
him, he found himself looking long at 
his mother, who sat sewing in the win- 
dow. He wondered how she could ever 
have been young; he wondered, too, if 
she would ever be old. And then he won- 
dered if any of the boys in Mr. Leggatt’s 
school at Eckington had mothers as 
beautiful as she. He went through them 
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all, one after another. There were none. 
Not one of them could touch her. 

“Mother,” he said presently, not taking 
his eyes from her face—“how old are 
you ?” 

For a moment she went on in silence 
with her sewing, and a smile twitched 
the corner of her lips. At last she looked 
up. 

“Why, Dicky? Why do you ask?” 

“Because,” said he, “if I’m ten, mustn’t 
you be very old? I mean, you must be 
thirty, mustn’t you?” 

“Yes—and more,” said she. 

“And how old’s father?” 

“T don’t think your father would like 
me to tell you his age, Dicky.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well—I don’t really know why. Anne 
asked him once and he said she must not 
be curious. Do you remember asking 
him how much money he made out of 
the mill?” 

Dicky remembesed well. He had been 
comparing the penny-a-week which he 
received as pocket money with the two- 
pence-a-week which one of the boys re- 
ceived at Leggatt’s school. It was a mat- 
ter seeming to him to depend entirely 


upon how much his father made out of 
the mill. 
“That’s just what he said to me,” said 
Dicky—“he told me not to be curious.” 
With a wonderful discretion Mrs, Fur- 


long went on with her sewing. Dicky 
knew he was not to be answered, yet no 
information had emphatically been de- 
nied him. Nevertheless, he was disap- 
pointed and turned his face to the other 
wall. There he lay for some minutes 
counting the roses on the wallpaper, 
plucking them and tying them into 
bunches to give to his mother. 

Presently he turned again. 

“Where did you live before you came 
to the mill?” he asked. 

“At a place called Wittingham, in 
Suckinghamshire.” 

“Was it as big as Eckington?” 

“Oh—it wasn’t a village,” said she; 
“that was the name of the house.” 

“Did it belong to you?” 

my ag 

“Who did it belong to?” 

“Tt belonged to Lord Wittingham.” 

“Was he your father?” 
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She laughed. 

“No, my father was only a barrister, 
Dicky—just plain Mr. Tennant—that’s 
all.” 

“Then why did you live in Lord Wit- 
tingham’s house?” 

She did not reply at once, and her 
needle made the stitches just a little 
quicker. 

“Dicky,” she said suddenly, “if I tell 
you something, will you promise never 
to say a word about it—to Anne or any- 
body ?” 

Dicky made his promise, emphatically 
and at once; then waited with almost 
breathless interest. 

“I was the governess at Wittingham,” 
she said at last; “they had two daugh- 
ters—Lady Mary and Lady Jane—I 
taught them. They didn’t like me and I 
didn’t like them.” 

“Why didn’t you like them?” 

“They weren’t very kind—no one was 
very kind.” 

“Beasts!” said Dicky. 

She smiled again, remembering how 
many times she had said it. 

“No one was kind except your father. 
If it hadn’t been for all the little things 
he did for me, I should never have 
stayed there.” 

“Did he live at 
then?” 

wie 

“Why ?” 

For a moment Mrs. Furlong stopped 
her work. She laid it down in her lap 
and turned to look out of the window. 
The sun was on the water where it 
rushed over the weir. It lit the flecks 
of foam as they whirled in a race down 
the river. All the willow trees were 
golden now. They dropped their gold in 
brilliant reflections into the water. Be- 
yond it all, beyond the gold and the re- 
flected blue of sky, the beech woods to- 
ward Little Cumberton were warm 
with orange and brown. But she saw 
none of these glories. There was rising 
in her mind only the picture of the big 
room at Wittingham where, when no 
visitors were present, she was permitted 
to lunch with the family. Vividly she 
saw them all, those dread people for 
whom she had had so little respect, yet 
of whom she had stood in such awe, 


Wittingham, too, 
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3ut more distinctly than any one of them 
she could see that figure of her husband 
as he was then, moving silently, atten- 
tively, attendant on their wants. In time 
she had become conscious of his per- 
sonality in the household; a personality 
which was higher, it seemed to her 
more human, than those with which she 
was surrounded. Furlong, the butler, 
was a better type of man than his mas- 
ter. She had said that to herself many 
times before she had dreamed what that 
personality might mean to her. He made 
things easier for her at Wittingham; 
paid her those numberless attentions with 
which a man in his position can make 
the life of a girl in hers more bearable 
than it might otherwise have been. He 
treated her as he would have treated a 
guest in the house. He even treated her 
better, and that when there was nothing 
she could do to repay him. When she 
retired in the evenings to the privacy of 
her little sitting-room, glad at last to be 
alone, he saw that there was noth- 
ing she could want. Flowers were al- 
ways on her tables—they were in her bed- 
room, too. It was some time before she 
discovered that he quietly, unobtrusively, 
was responsible for this. She had found 
him putting a bowl of roses on her dress- 
ing table. 

“Ts it always you who send the flowers 
up to my room, Furlong?” she had asked. 

“Yes, miss, I guessed you liked them.” 

“It’s very kind of you, Furlong.” 

“Not at all, miss.” 

She had thought of him then all the 
time as she dressed for dinner, wonder- 
ing why men in better walks of life were 
not so considerate as he, and then, with 
hot cheeks, accused herself of snobbery. 

“Surely, I don’t think it’s because a 
man’s a butler—” she began aloud, but 
did not finish her sentence. 

And so in time she seemed to forget 
his position. One day, when he had 
brought her some books from the library, 
she had picked up one and asked him 
whether he knew if it were good. 

“IT don’t read novels, miss,” said he. 

“Do you read at all, Furlong?” she had 
asked. 

“Oh, yes, miss—a great deal.” 

“What?” 

What had she imagined? 


Perhaps 
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poetry of a jingling order—books of 
travel, even religious works. 

“Carlyle is my favourite author, miss,” 
he had replied with no trace of boastful- 
ness in his voice. “I’m fond of science, 
too. But for real enjoyment of reading, 
I can’t do better than Sartor Resartus. 
That’s the best book ever was written.” 

“T’ve never read it,” said she. 

“Never read it, miss—let me get it up 
from the library for you, Or, I'll lend 
you my own copy, if you’ve no objec- 
tion.” 

“That’s very good of you,” said she. 
“T think I should prefer your copy.” 

He had brought it then and there, and 
that night she tried to read the first few 
pages. In half an hour’she had laid the 
book aside and never thought of Fur- 
long as a butler again. 

It had been a week after this, when, 
out in the country, walking some miles 
from Wittingham Hall, she had come 
across Furlong in pursuit of botanical 
specimens, 

To have spoken but a few words and 
passed on, would have been churlish in 
the extreme. In their different ways, 
they were both alone in that household 
at Wittingham. 

He gave up his search for the White 
Helleborine, and they walked together 
through the Buckinghamshire lanes while 
he talked to her of pistils and stamens, 
of stipules and corollas, explaining to her 
all the wonders of the sex of plants and 
how they reproduced their species, 

By reason of the silent attention with 
which she listened, he thought she had 
been interested in what he was telling 
her. She had scarcely understood a word 
of it. Her interest had been in him. 
More than ever she was realising his su- 
periority to his surroundings, and one 
day, on another such occasion as this, she 
had frankly asked him. 

“Why are you here at Wittingham?” 
said she. 

“Well, miss—I have my duty to do. 
It’s my duty to support myself—it’s my 
duty to do what I can for my father. 
He’s an old man, fallen on bad times. 
He had a mill once. I should have been 
a miller too, but when I was eleven or 
twelve the mill failed. He had to give it 
up. A gentleman who knew us well took 
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I’ve been in service ever 
nothing to complain 


me into service. 
since. There’s 
about.” 

“But don’t you ever want to do better ? 
Don't you ever want to get back?” 

“Oh yes, I want to do better. I shall 
do better. I don’t know how yet, and 
in the meantime it’s my duty to do my 
best for his Lordship.” 

Here he proved himself. He was one 
of those men in this world who, by mak- 
ing a fetish of duty, succeed against all 
odds, only to find when they have 
reached the end of their days that they 
have missed the fruit of life because 
an inordinate sense of duty has bidden 
them not waste the core. They discover 
then that the core alone has been their 
portion, whereby their only consolation 
is the martyrdom they have borne. 

In the support of his old father at con- 
siderable difficulty to himself, Furlong 
felt warm the sense of the sacrifice he 
was making. But how was Christina to 
know that of him then? A breath of 
romance had stirred in the lonely pas- 
sages of her mind. She was a young 
girl, alone in the distressing solitude of a 
great household. This man had not been 
born to his position. A sense of duty— 
a high and noble sense of it—had brought 
him there. From the moment her mind 
had conceived of this, she let her heart 
go to the whisperings of romance. He 
came to know in time she loved him and 
fought with himself against his love for 
her, because he owed the filial duty to 
his father, If they married, he would 
be compelled to give up his well-paid sit- 
uation at Wittingham. It was doubtful 
whether he would get another with a 
wife. But in this case Nature was 
stronger than his duty. 

One sunny morning when the sheep 
bells were tinkling on the high land above 
Wittingham, he asked her to marry him. 
It was then Christina had told him how 
she had inherited a small legacy, suffi- 
cient for him to purchase a mill and the 
tears had rushed into Furlong’s eyes. 

Strictly speaking then, the romance 
was hers, not his. When a woman mar- 
ries, however slightly beneath her, you 
may, with justice, assume that while the 
man is firmly mounting by the steady 
rungs of a glorious ladder, she is borne 
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upward on the golden wings of Romance. 
As the wings of Icarus too, they mount 
higher than any ladder can reach; but 
often they rise into the melting rays of 
the sun, only to fall to the solid resistance 
of the earth once more. It had been this 
way with Christina Tennant. After four 
years of married life, when both Anne 
and Dicky had been born to her, she came 
to realise that without imagination, with- 
out a sense of humour, no man can make 
Romance. The wings of that which she 
had made had melted in the sun. She 
had come back to earth. The man who 
has no bad in him has very little good. 
The man who knows the intimate anat- 
omy of all the flowers of the field, more 
often than not forgets to find them 
beautiful, When first Christina saw Jo- 
seph Furlong dissecting a flower he had 
brought back with him from the mead- 
ows, she knew what her mistake had 
been. 

And all these things, long though they 
may take to tell, moved in a swift review 
before her mind as she gazed out of the 
window in silence to Dicky’s question. 

Should she tell Dicky what his father 
had been? There was a great longing in 
her heart to do so; a longing to tell some 
one and perhaps Dicky most of all. For 
young as he was, she had found already 
in this son of hers a quality of under- 
standing. There were times when he 
had anticipated her wants, proving even 
then an imagination which his father had 
never possessed, 

And yet in those days at Wittingham, 
he had brought flowers to her room, had 
attended to all her little comforts. But 
it was possible that she would never be 
able to understand that; would never be 
able to so make simple her mind that she 
could see him as he was—the perfect ser- 
vant doing his duty. 

This longing therefore to tell Dicky 
everything was just the craving of her 
heart to be understood and, for some 
reason which she could not explain, she 
would sooner in that household have been 
understood by Dicky than by Anne. 
Anne was gentle, loving and thoughtful 
of her every wish; but there were mo- 
ments when, thwarted in what she de- 
sired, Christina saw her husband in 
Anne’s eyes. This had never been so with 
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Dicky. Dicky opposed, was swept by all 
that storm of anger which she had heard 
her father sometimes showed in his prac- 
tice at the bar. Dicky was a Tennant, 
though she was too wise ever to say so. 
And also because she knew this, she 
longed to tell him all. 

When then she heard his question 
again—“Why did he live at Witting- 
ham?” she turned from the window on a 
sudden impulse which broke and fell as 
she heard her husband’s voice in the gar- 
den below her. Was it fair? Had she 
not said enough? 

“He just lived there, Dicky.” said she. 

“But why did you take all that time 
before you said it?” 

“Did I take a long time?” she inquired. 

“Rather! Ages!” 

“Well, perhaps because I oughtn’t to 
be speaking about these things. I don’t 
think your father likes it. So you'll re- 
member your promise, won’t you?” 

“What promise?” 

“That you’d never say anything about 
it. I’d rather people didn’t know that 
your mother was only a governess. They 
might not think so well of your father.” 

In this one sentence she cleared herself 
of all blame. Dicky turned over on his 
side and began to pluck more roses from 
the wall-paper. He filled his arms with 
them and then looked back. 

“TI wish I could give you all the roses 
on the wall,” said he, and, for just his 
thought of it, she laid aside her work 
and kissed his eyes. 


CHAPTER V 


It was in those three weeks while 
Dicky lay, a usurper, in the big bed, that 
his spirit first bowed to the influence of 
a woman. Dicky fell in love. 

There are many things a man must 
learn which a woman knows from the 
beginning. To love it seems is one of 
them. He does not learn it easily more- 
over; makes many an essay, loses him- 
self in many a pitfall before his knowl- 
edge be complete. And it is these trials, 
these efforts which contribute in so great 
a measure to the development of his 
soul. Maybe a woman is what man 
makes her; but that is a social tag, hav- 
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ing reference only to her place in life. 
He cannot touch her soul. But the soul 
of a man passes from the hollow of one 
woman’s hand to the hollow of another’s. 
And each one as it goes, with cruel fin- 
gers or with kind, leaves deep the im- 
press of her hold upon its pliant shape. 

Here then was the first to mould the 
life of Dicky and turn it toward that 
setting of purpose which makes the soul 
of man. 

Dicky fell in love with his mother. 

Now the first instinct of a man when 
he falls in love is to make something 
that will outlive his passion; to place it 
on record that the world may see how 
he has loved. A thousand times after- 
wards he may wish that thing destroyed, 
may loathe the staring remembrance of 
it which forever meets not only his eyes, 
but the eyes of that new woman into the 
hollows of whose hands he has newly 
placed his soul. But the thing has been 
done, the poem has been made, the song 
been written. He has created some- 
thing—imperishable perhaps—which may 
live to mock him all his life through. 

But if the thing be good that he has 
made, then love or no love and whether 
a thousand new women taunt him with it 
to his face, he cares more for that thing 
than all the love and all the treasures in 
the earth. It typifies in one upraised 
memorial all Jove that he has felt. In- 
deed to work at making is the only way 
some men can love. Yet if it be the love 
is for themselves, for fame and all the 
riches that it brings, then they have 
built their house upon the sand and it is 
only worth that which the first rising 
tide will make of it. But if the love is 
for a woman, it can contain those quali- 
ties which are everlasting. 

It was when Dicky first made some- 
thing for his mother, that Christina 
knew he loved. Of all the fulness of 
that sense of loving she did not under- 
stand. But it was a thing Dicky had 
never done before and, in the doing of 
it, she had just realised his passing from 
the wild savagery of boyhood to that 
first gentleness which shows the turn- 
ing on a tortuous road, 

For some days, whenever she came 
into the room, there was a scuffle from 
the bed in some effort to conceal. On 
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the first occasion she had asked him what 
it was. 

“Something I’m doing,” said he, and a 
colour rushed to his cheeks in a flood 
of self-consciousness. 

It would not be true to say she was 
not curious. When a mother finds her- 
self loving her son with all the beating 
of heart which his father might have 
taken for himself, she is driven in curi- 
osity by everything he does. But with 
an effort Christina kept it to herself. 

“Shall I know soon?” was all 
curiosity asked. 

“To-morrow,” said he, and then when 
he had added—*P’raps,” she smiled at 
her own pang of disappointment. 

But the next day she was told. When 
she came up to the bedroom after the 
midday meal, bringing her work-basket 
under her arm, Dicky was sitting up in 
bed holding at arm’s length a piece of 
paper from him and surveying it first 
this way, then that, at the greatest dis- 
tance his arm could reach. 

She stood at the foot of the big bed 
and waited, thinking in one swift mo- 
ment of regret how soon he would be 
gone from those pillows—how soon she 
must return. This was the first time 
there had been no attempt at secrecy. 
She knew she was to be shown it then. 

“Well, Dicky,” she said, “it’s to-mor- 
row.” 

Then, with a sudden gesture, the hand 
thrust quickly out, colour again to the 
roots of his hair, he held the paper 
toward her. 

“I’ve picked the roses for you,” he 
said shortly and the next instant in a 
confusion of shame was hidden beneath 
the bedclothes. 

She looked at the paper he had given 
her. It was covered in drawings of 
roses from the wall—roses in bud, 
roses in full bloom. He certainly had 
picked them all. They were drawn in 
pencil, with faint shadings where the 
blush of the petals showed. It was the 
drawing of a child, with lines that 
trembled where they should be firm; but 
there was something in it all, a quality 
perhaps of infinite taking pains, which 
made Christina know there was no idle- 
ness. 

Now just as a woman inspires, so 


her 
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swiftly does she know when her inspira- 
tion has been true. Something in Chris- 
tina’s heart at the sight of that paper 
leaped up and swelled within her throat. 

“I know they’re rottenly done,” said 
a tearful voice from beneath the bed- 
clothes, and at that Christina came to 
her senses. 

There is always the moment when a 
woman forgets the workman for the joy 
of the work. It is in a sense her own. 
But it is always followed by another mo- 
ment still, that moment in which the 
work is nothing and the workman all. 
At the sound of that tearful voice under 
the bedclothes she had taken Dicky 
swiftly in her arms. 

“Did you do it for me, Dicky?” she 
whispered. 

He nodded his head. 

“And did it take you all these last 
three days?” 

He nodded his head again. 

“But where did you learn?” 

“We have drawing lessons at Leg- 
gatt’s. Old Leggatt takes us himself.” 

She put the paper away in a book and 
that evening showed it to her husband. 

“Don’t you think it’s very good, Jo- 
seph?” she said. 

He adjusted his spectacles and looked 
at it. After a close examination he 
raised his head. 

“I hope he won’t want to be an ar- 
tist,” he said, and was about to tear the 
paper up. She caught it quickly in her 
hand. 

“You wouldn't tear it up!” 
claimed. 

“Why not, Christina? 
him to be encouraged.” 

“But why?” 

“Well—lI expect him to take on the 
mill after me. It’s paying well now. 
Other mills are shutting up. In a few 
years it'll be a good property. It isn’t 
every boy gets an open chance like this. 
Surely you must wish it too. It was 
your money that bought the mill. He 
couldn’t possibly do better—besides it’s 
his duty to me.” 

She put the paper away as she looked 
out through the window into a black, 
cheerless night. At that moment things 
were as black and cheerless in her heart. 
She felt that there would be no hope for 


she ex- 


I don’t want 
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Dicky if this was all that lay before him. 
And yet, until that instant she had never 
really supposed anything else. 

“He must have something to amuse 
himself with while he’s lying alone up 
there,” she said presently. “He bears it 
very patiently, but he’s not a boy who 
can do nothing. He must occupy his 
mind. I was going to give him some 
of my silks so that he could do these 
things with colour. I’m sure that would 
amuse him.” 

“Oh—I don’t mind his sewing,” said 
Mr. Furlong. “He'll never make that 
the business of a lifetime. But I hope 
he’ll never be an artist. I should hate 
to think any son of mine was wasting 
his time like that.” 

“He might be a great artist,” said 
Christina. 

“Great artists are born,” replied Mr. 
Furlong—‘‘not made.” 

“Well—Dicky was born,” said she— 
“T bore him.” 

“Yes—but you know what I mean,” 
he replied. 

However, no objection had been raised 
to the coloured silks, and the next morn- 


ing Dicky found himself with a needle, 
a piece of canvas and the ball of orange 
silk making roses as he meant roses 


should be made. He worked as though 
his life depended on it, struggling in 
difficulty with his injured hand. 

Anne came upstairs to watch him. 
She felt all the.envy that a woman does 
who sees a man at work. 

“Red roses are much nicer,” she said 
after a long silence—“and you don’t 
hold your needle right.” 

“Everybody has red roses,” said he. 

She watched him a while longer, and 
then envy could bear it no more. She 
sat down on the side of his bed. 

“T tell you what we'll do, Dicky,” she 
said, and there was excitement in her 
voice with the new idea—“when you're 
all right we'll have drawing lessons.” 

“Only on wet days,” said Dicky. 

“All right. I'll have the school. And 
you can bring your things and learn.” 

“What—you teach me?” 

“Yes—we can take it in turns. 
always have the school.” 

Dicky agreed and stipulated again that 
it should only be on wet days. 


I won’t 
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“T couldn’t keep still in the house when 
it was fine,” said he. “Look here—can 
you help me out of bed—I must get 
out !” 

“Why ?” 

“There’s a heron there. I saw it go 
past the poplar—come on, Anne—I must 
get out. It’s gone down by the river—I 
bet it has. Help me out.” 

She helped him, but it was a tricky 
matter. The injured hand for the last 
two weeks had lain on the bed on a level 
with his body. It was now the colour 
of milk and not a drop of blood was 
there. Whenever he got out of his bed 
that arm had carefully to be supported. 
But in his eagerness and hers, they both 
forgot this. The hand fell powerless to 
his side, and as the blood rushed through 
the unaccustomed veins, the agony was 
more than Dicky could endure. With a 
loud cry he fell back again upoh the bed 
and shouted with the pain of it. 

In a moment Christina was in the 
room and Dicky was lifted back onto his 
pillows. 

It was later in the day that Dicky 
heard how at that moment Wilfrid and 
his sister Dorothy had called to ask when 
he would be well. 

“Dorothy heard you shrieking,” said 
Anne, “and she began to cry.” 

“What a silly little ass she is,” said 
Dicky. 

CuHapTer VI 


At the end of those three weeks Dicky 
was up once more. It was a fine day, 
the morning that he dressed and, on 
Christina’s arm, walked slowly down the 
stairs. This was not one of the days he 
would have taken lessons in painting at 
the hands of Anne. He begged to be 
allowed out in the garden. 

Christina shook her head. 

“T can go to the door, can’t I?” said 
he. 

She led him through the old square 
hall to the stout oak door—that same 
door at which, three weeks ago, she had 
taken him so fearfully in her arms. As 
she thought of it she shuddered, and yet 
in those three weeks, indeed because of 
them, she knew that Dicky had become 
more to her, that she had become more to 
Dicky. In so contrary a world as this 
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there is always something to be thankful 
for. 

The Michaelmas daisies were still in 
bloom. Here and there amongst the 
dying leaves of the summer’s flowers, 
left negligently to care for itself, the 
bright yellow of an autumn crocus cried 
out the everlasting fecundity of the 
earth. As you stood at the door, the 
dense laurel hedge shut out the view, but 
over the gap where hung the white 
wicket gate, Dicky could see the glimpse 
of open country which he knew so well. 
The joy he felt as he stood there came 
to him in one sweep of delight. He did 
not realise that it was good to hear the 
rumbling sound of the old mill’s wheel, 
to hear it untrammelled by four walls. 
He did not truly understand that the 
sound of birds in the open meant so 
much more than the muffled noises he had 
heard fof the last three weeks. He only 
felt an overwhelming joy when the air 
of the country side blew gently on his 
face and slipping his hand into Chris- 
tina’s said— 

“By Jove—won’t it be ripping next 
spring !” 
“Do 
asked, 
“Everything,” said he. “I’m going 

to find that hawk’s nest next spring.” 

“But no more snakes, Dicky.” 


you mean the daffodils?” she 


Suddenly that brought it all back to 


his mind. He looked up at her quickly 
with a nervous smile and the faint colour 
became fainter in his cheeks. Christina 
took him inside and closed the door. 

She knew then how much a change 
there was in Dicky. In those three 
weeks, perhaps on that very morning so 
little a while ago, there had been aroused 
in him the nervous quality of imagina- 
tion. He could see things now he had 
never seen before. He could see the 
things which do not exist almost as 
plainly as those which do. Christina 
put her arm round his neck as she 
brought him into the sitting-room. 

“What is it, Dicky?” she asked gently. 

“Felt just a little cold,” said he. 

But Christina knew the coldness he 
had felt. It clings about the heart and 
makes the spirit shudder. She had often 
felt it at night as she listened to the 
water falling over the weir, She had 


felt it only that morning as she opened 
the hall door. When then he tried to 
make casual his voice for the answer, 
she tightened her fingers lovingly on his 
shoulder, knowing how efficacious a 
touch like that can be to drive such cold 
away. 

All that day he sat in his father’s arm- 
chair by the fire in the sitting-room 
where in the morning Anne did her les- 
sons. It was a great sense of importance 
he felt to be occupying that exalted po- 
sition, and yet every now and again his 
eyes turned longingly to the window. 
Every fresh gust of wind was carrying 
down great flights of leaves from the 
elm trees. They tapped against the 
window as they flew by and then sped 
on, away into the garden, leaping and 
twirling as though they laughed at his 
imprisonment. 

Anne sat silently and conscientiously 
before her books. He could see her lips 
moving as she committed the words to 


* memory and wondered how she could 


stay at itso long. There came a moment 
when he could bear the inaction of it no 
longer. He begged her to play a game. 
Where he, had he been Anne, would have 
leaped to the suggestion, she only shook 
her head. Still he persisted. Anne drove 
her fingers into her ears and her lips 
moved faster than ever. 
“Oh—come on,” said Dicky. 
aren’t learning a beastly thing.” 
3ut Anne was faithful to her duty. 
She certainly was learning nothing. As 
fast as she repeated the words, they went 
straight out of her head. But there she 
was to learn her lessons, and there it was 
her duty to stay. Yet Dicky prevailed. 
“You teach me painting,” he cried, and 
to that she succumbed. Against all 
commands that he should remain quietly 
in his chair, Dicky went out of the room. 
To make reality more real, he was sup- 
posed to be passing a window in the 
street and, seeing there a notice to the 
effect that painting was to be learned 
within, should stop, enter and take up his 
course. With many gigglings, Anne 
wrote the notice on a sheet of exercise 
paper and rested it on the table against 
a book. Then Dicky entered. 
Solemnly he walked round the table 
oblivious of the existence of Anne, If 


“You 
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the second party in the game were en- 
closed within four walls, nothing on earth 
could make Dicky see them. At last the 
notice attracted his attention. Solemnly 
he stopped and read. 

“Oh—Anne—what rot!” he = said. 
“You might play properly.” For on the 
paper was written: “Lessons in panting.” 
And Anne shook with laughter at her 
little jest. “Do it properly now,” he 
begged, for he longed to be at the paint- 
ing he was supposed to learn. “I'll go 
out of the roorh again,” he said. “Only 
do it right this time.” 

For the second time he left the room 
and would not feel the shaking weakness 
through all his body. When he returned 
the paper was in the same place; the 
same detour was solemnly made around 
the table. He stopped again and read. 

“Anne! You are a beastly rotter. 
Lessons in putting on pants! I don’t 
call that funny a bit. I wanted to 
paint.” 

Suddenly then the strain he had put 
upon himself gave way. He stumbled. 

“What’s the matter, Dicky?” cried 
Anne. 

“T don’t know,” said Dicky in a whis- 
per, “I think I’m _ going,” and he 
crumpled up like a tired old man and 
tumbled to the floor. 

With half a sense of joy in her heart, 
Christina laid him back once more in the 
big bed and, when he came to, did her 
best to be cross with him. 

“T told you not to move, Dicky,’ 
said sternly. 

“TI was so sick of it,” said he, “and it 
made me mad to see Anne learning her 
lessons. She wouldn’t stop till I made 
her.” 

Christina smiled, but hid it from him. 

“What shall I do to you?” she asked, 
and, believing that there was nothing in 


’ 


she 


the world she could do but what was 
kind, he answered— 

“Play the piano downstairs this even- 
ing, before tea-time.” 

At that she broke into laughter, as 
suddenly becoming serious again when 
she thought what Dicky would be to 
women if he said things like that when 
he was a man. 

She played that evening nevertheless. 
When the firelight was dancing on the 
ceiling and before they brought the 
lighted candles to his room, Dicky heard 
the notes of the piano come creeping up 
the stairs and through his open door. 

At first they crept on tip-toe, like chil- 
dren stealing away from the house below 
to come up there and talk to him. Chris- 
tina played the Moonlight Sonata, and 
to the first movement of the notes Dicky 
lay back on his: pillow and thought of 
that bend of the river Avon where it 
gurgles and whispers under the willow 
trees an‘ the water rats swim silently in 
and out the weeds. 

Suddenly the music changed ; the notes 
came tumbling up the stairs, bounding 
in through the open doorway, romping 
around his bed. Then Dicky sat up and 
thought of the water racing over the 
weir. He imagined himself in a boat 
that floated nearer and ever nearer to the 
fall. At last, with a crash of chords, it 
came. And then the house was silent. 
He turned his head and listened. Surely 
she would not stop then. But for a long 
while there was silence. And then the 
notes began once more. Christina played 
the Sonata Pathetique. Dicky lay back 
again upon his pillows; upon the ceiling 
the firelight danced with silent feet, and 
round his bed the whispering children 
clustered once more, singing their songs 
to him until he fell asleep. 

(To be continued) 





ALUMNI PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


BY EDWIN M. 


the oldest 
i universities 
athere is a handsome 
agothic building named 
4 for a much-beloved for- 
mer president of the in- 
: aig Stitution, but informally 
know n as the Globe-Wernicke dormitory, 
because it was presented to the univer- 
sity piece by piece. Ten of the younger 
graduate classes gave the money to build 
it, each of the ten classes contributing a 
section of the building. As the classes 
average something over ¢wo hundred 
members each, and as the contributions 
were extended over a period of years, it 
required less than an average of a dollar 
a year from each member to pay for the 
building. Since this building was given, 
the first financed on this plan, other 
classes have contributed several “entries” 
or sections of new dormitories, and two 
classes have given entire dormitories. 
Still another building on the piece-by- 
piece plan is now being started, and the 
scheme has become a recognised system 
toward the development of the university 
plant, by cooperative contributions from 
the graduates. 

This is but one instance of substantial 
alumni support of our American univer- 
sities and colleges. Most of the older 
universities, with their thousands of well- 
organised graduates, receive from these 
graduates a large part of the donations 
which make possible their steady growth, 
—in buildings, in endowment for 
teachers’ salaries, in books, in scientific 
apparatus, in fellowships, scholarships 
and funds for the assistance of students, 
and in the other things which enable the 
American college to give its undergrad- 
uates two or three times as much in 
value as their tuition fees. 

And because there should 


T one of 


# American 


always be 
representation where there is taxation 
(though in this instance the taxation is 
entirely voluntary) the alumni and alum- 
ne of our colleges and universities are 


NORRIS 


receiving more recognition and taking a 
more important part in the government 


‘of the institutions for the higher educa- 


tion. And for the same reason, in re- 
cent years there has developed a special 
type of journalism, the alumni publica- 
tions. 


THE PUBLICATION AND THE “SPIRIT” 


In matters of sentiment it is danger- 
ous to dogmatise, but if the college grad- 
uate were to analyse his interests he 
would be pretty apt to place his alma 
mater next to his religion, his country 
and his family (if he is old enough and 
courageous enough to have acquired the 
latter), and at that he might find it diffi- 
cult to draw any sharp line of demarca- 
tion in these primal interests. The ideal- < 
ism of his zeal for his college is cer- 
tainly very much akin to religion. It is 
only the most superficial view that limits 
the college man’s loyalty to a desire to 
see his representatives win on the ath- 
letic field. To be sure, he takes great, 
joy in seeing his team beat the other fel- 
lows, but to him every little contest has 
a meaning of its own which may not al- 
ways be apparent to the general public, 
—in its reflection of the spirit, the man- 
hood, the sportsmanship, the basic char- 
acter of the type of which he is a part. 

To take another example, many a col- 
lege man will miss almost anything ex- 
cept his own wedding (and instances are 
not wanting when he has postponed that) 
to go to his annual alumni dinner,—and 
the dinner itself is the smallest part of 
the inducement. The fellowship is more, 
but what he is there for, principally, is 
to hear from the old college home. He 
wants to know what is going on at his 
college, and he also wants to have his 
say about the goings-on. This is what 
the alumni publication supplies: Both. 
the information and the medium for the 
expression of his views. Being devoted 
exclusively to its separate field, the 
alumni publication keeps its readers in 
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touch with the university and with each 
other, as no general publication can do. 
The graduate seeing a “story” about his 
college in the daily or periodical press, 
has learned to take it with, not a grain, 
but a whole bag of salt until he sees it 
confirmed in his alumni publication. For 


every graduate knows that much of the 
stuff that is printed about the colleges is 
inaccurate and exaggerated, if not en- 
tirely false. 


Even so reputable a maga- 


EDGAR HUIDEKOPER WELLS, GENERAL SECRETARY 
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zine as Current Literature recently 
made the stupid blunder of stating that 
Princeton “has no provision for dormi- 
tories,” whereas the original college 
building was a dormitory (Nassau Hall, 
built in 1756), and Princeton has never 
since then been without dormitories, of 
which there are now sixteen. 

SOME OF 


THE EDITORS 


This illustrates the need of the alumni 
publications, which are edited by experts 
in their several fields, whose aim is solely 
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to serve their universities. The editors 
are usually graduates who combine with 
their editorial duties some other literary, 
journalistic or university work. A brief 
summary of some of the names connected 
with the publications will indicate the 
substantial character of their work. 
William Roscoe Thayer, the historian 
and poet, has been the editor of The 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, the pio- 
neer of the alumni publications, since 
its establishment in 1892. For a score of 
years this magazine has held a place all 
its own, chiefly because of the able edi- 
torial management of Mr. Thayer and 
his colleagues. Among his published 
works The Life and Times of Cavour, 
the second edition of which was lately 
issued, is a volume of recognised au- 
thority on modern Italy and Cavour. 
Mr. Thayer was graduated from Har- 
vard in 1881 and received his early edi- 
torial experience on the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. His eminence in Ital- 
ian studies was recognised by his ap- 
pointment as the delegate of Harvard 
College and the American Historical As- 
sociation to the International Historical 
Congress at Rome in 1903, and the Ital- 
ian Historical Congress at Milan in 1906. 
He was also made a Knight of the Order 
of the Crown in 1902. Associated with 
Mr. Thayer as University Editors have 
been Frank Bolles and Professors A, B. 
Hart, George P. Baker, R. B. Merriman, 
and W. B. Munro of the Harvard 
Faculty. 

Entirely separate from The Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine, which is a quar- 
terly combining the functions of a maga- 
zine with summaries of current events, 
is the Harvard Alumni Bulletin, pub- 
lished weekly and edited by E. H. Wells, 
the General Secretary of the Harvard 
Alumni Association, of which the Bul- 
letin is the official organ. Mr. Wells has 
served as Acting Dean of Harvard Col- 
lege, and is now the Acting Secretary of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences and 
Vice-Chairman of the Athletic Commit- 
tee. Other editorial writers of the Bul- 
letin are John D. Merrill, the financial 
editor of the Boston Globe ; J. Hays Gar- 
diner, for the past ten years Assistant 
Professor of English at Harvard, author 
of Forms of Prose Literature, The Bible 
as English Literature, and other well- 
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known books. The founder of the Har- 
vard Alumni Bulletin and its first editor 
was Jerome D. Greene, for nine years 
secretary to President Eliot and later 
secretary to the Harvard Corporation, 
now business manager of the Rockefel- 
ler Institute for Medical Research and 
the Rockefeller Hospital in New York 
City. 

The Yale Alumni Weekly, the most 
elaborate of the weekly publications, was 
started in 1892 as an alumni edition of 
the Yale News, the undergraduate daily. 
In 1895 it came under graduate manage- 
ment, and was ably edited for eleven 
years by Lewis S. Welch, who is now 
with a large insurance company at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. Associated with Mr. 
Welch, writing more particularly on ath- 
letic subjects, was Walter Camp, the foot- 
ball authority, and Everard Thompson of 
the administrativedepartmentof Yale ath- 
letics. In 1906 the Yale Alumni Weekly 
was purchased by Clarence S. Day, Jr., 
of New York, Secretary of the class of 
’96, for the purpose of developing it and 
eventually turning it over to the alumni. 
This was done in 1910, when the Yale 
Publishing Association was incorporated, 
to which Mr. Day gave the Weekly. 
Forty widely distributed alumni are the 
governors of this Association, who are 
represented in the actual operation of the 
business by five directors, E. J. Phelps 
of Chicago, Secretary cf the Yale Alumni 
Advisory Board; F. L. Bigelow of New 
Haven, a member of the executive com- 
mitteee of that board; S. H. Fisher of 
the New Haven bar; Frederick Dwight 
of New York, Secretary of the class of 
‘94, and Edwin Oviatt, president and 
treasurer of the Association. When Mr. 
Day acquired the Weekly in 1906 he in- 
vited his classmate, Mr. Oviatt, to be- 
ceme the editor, and in addition to serv- 
ing as executive head of the Association, 
Mr. Oviatt has progressively carried on 
the work of editor-in-chief. G. E. 
Thompson is business manager, and the 
assistant editor is Minott A. Osborn. An 
unusual instance of university amenities 
is exhibited in the fact that a Princeton 
graduate is the literary editor of the Yale 
Alumni Weekly,—Jack Randall Craw- 
ford of the English Faculty of the Shef- 
field Scientific School, whose translation 
of Gorky’s play, The Bezsemenovs, was 
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produced by the Mermaid Society of 
London, at Terry’s Theatre in 1906, 
when Mr. Crawford was living in Eng- 
land. 

The Princeton Alumni Weekly, estab- 
lished in 1900 as the successor of the old 
Alumni Princetonian (which had been 
edited by undergraduates and had been 
little more than a weekly reprint of parts 
of The Daily Princetonian), had the 
benefit of the literary skill of Jesse Lynch 
Williams, author of The Married Life 
of the Frederic Carrolls, a monograph 
on President Cleveland, The Stolen 
Story and Other Newspaper Stories, 
Princeton Stories, and numerous other 
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books and articles. Under Mr. Will- 
iams’s brilliant and vigorous editorship 
the newly founded Weekly immediately 
took an important and influential place 
in Princeton affairs, the establishment 
the following year of direct alumni repre- 
sentation in the Board of Trustees, giving 
to Princeton graduates a much wider 
recognition than ever before in the gov- 
ernment of the university, being largely 
due to its advocacy. On account of his 
literary engagements Mr. Williams felt 
constrained to relinquish the editorship 
in 1904, but he has continued a valuable 
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WOODFORD PATTERSON, “CORNELL ALUMNI NEWS” 
member of the executive committee of 
the paper, and is now the chairman of 
that committee. 

The Brown Alumni Monthly since its 
establishment in 1900, has been edited by 
Henry R. Palmer, of the editorial staff 
of the Providence Daily Journal. As- 
sociate editors of the Brown Monthly 
have been Professor Joseph N. Ashton, 
of the music department of Brown Uni- 
versity, and Professor Allan H. Willett, 
formerly of the Brown faculty, now at 
the Carnegie Technical Schools of Pitts- 
burgh. At present the associate editor is 
Professor Harry Lyman Koopman, Pro- 
fessor of Bibliography and Librarian of 
Brown University. Woodford Patter- 
son, editor of the Cornell Alumni News, 
was for ten years a member of the edi- 
torial staff of the New York Sun. Robert 
Arrowsmith, managing editor of the Co- 
lumbia Alumni News, established three 
years ago, was formerly a member of 
the Faculty of Columbia University. 
This publication is also fortunate in hav- 
ing as literary editor Charles Buxton 
Going, the editor of the Engineering 
Magazine. The Columbia Alumni News 


is published by the Alumni’s Council, 
and has an advisory board composed of 
John B. Pine, chairman ; Charles P. Saw- 
yer, Frederick P. Keppel, Rudolf Tombo, 
Jr., Foster Ware, and J. Gardner Hop- 
kins. 

Wilfred B. Shaw, editor of The Michi- 
gan Alumnus, is also Secretary of the 
\lumni Association of the University of 
Michigan, of which The Alumnus is the 
official organ. A former editor, James 
H. Prentiss, is now vice-president of an 
insurance company of Chicago, and an- 
other, Shirley W. Smith, is Secretary of 
the University of Michigan. E. B. John- 
son, editor of The Minnesota Alumni 
Weekly, was formerly registrar of the 
University of Minnesota, and is now the 
secretary of the General Alumni Asso- 
ciation of that institution. 

THI 


MATTER OF ORGANISATION 


Back of nearly all the alumni publica- 
tions there is a graduate organisation of 
some kind,—either the general alumni 
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association, as in the case of The Min- 
nesota Alumni Weekly, The Michigan 
Alumnus, the Harvard Bulletin, The 
Alumni Register of the University of 
Pennsylvania, the Bryn Mawr Alumne 
Quarterly, The Washington Alumnus, 
The Colgate Alumni Quarterly, and sev- 
eral others; or the association of class 
secretaries, as in the case of The Dart- 
mouth Alumni Magazine and the Brown 
Alumni Monthly; or merely a group of 
graduates organised as a publishing com- 
pany, as in the case of the Yale Alumni 
Weekly, The Princeton Alumni Weekly, 
and the Cornell Alumni News. The 
Princeton Publishing Company, pub- 
lishers of The Princeton Alumni Weekly, 
may be taken as an example of the sub- 
stantial character of these organisations. 
The president of this company is Charles 
Scribner, the head of the publishing 
house of Charles Scribner’s Sons; the 
vice-president is Robert Bridges of 
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Scribner's Magazine; the secretary and 
treasurer, Harold G. Murray, who is also 
secretary of the Graduate Council of 
Princeton. In addition to these the board 
of directors of the company includes such, 
prominent Princeton men as John D. 
Davis of St. Louis, vice-president of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company; M. 
Taylor Pyne of New York and Prince- 
ton; Francis Speir and George William 
Burleigh of the New York bar; Jesse 
Lynch Williams, the author, and J. Lion- 
berger Davis of the St. Louis bar. 
Messrs. Williams, Scribner, Speir, 
Bridges and Burleigh form the executive 
committee, which keeps in touch with the 
editor, and C. Whitney Darrow is the 
business manager. This makes an ef- 
fective working organisation, the editor 
being responsible for the general policy 
of the paper, for putting it together and 
getting it out, and the business manager 
taking care of the advertising, the sub- 
scription department, and the mailing. 
At Princeton, out of the establishment 
of The Alumni Weekly a dozen years 
ago has grown the Princeton University 
Press, with its large collegiate gothic 
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THE PRINCETON UNIVERSITY THE GIFT OF 


EIGHTEEN PUBLICATIONS, 


PRESS, 
IN 


ADDITION TO DOING 


THIS PLANT ISSUES 
AND PUBLISHING 


MR. 
THE 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
UNIVERSITY PRINTING 


MANY BOOKS OF AN EDUCATIONAL CHARACTER 


building and fully equipped plant, the 
generous gift of Charles Scribner. This 


press is organised and operated for the 
benefit of the university, The Alumni 
Weekly being only one of eighteen pub- 
lications it now handles, in addition to 
doing the university printing and pub- 
lishing many books of an educational 
The Alumni Weekly has its 


character. 
editorial and business offices conveniently 
in the Princeton University Press build- 
ing. 


THE QUESTION OF QUALITY 


As most of the alumni editors have had 
experience in newspaper or magazine 
work, and are usually graduates of sev- 
eral years’ standing, the amateurish char- 
acter of the undergraduate publications is 
naturally absent in the alumni publica- 
tions. In artistic appearance, in typog- 
raphy and illustrations, and in general 
make-up, some of them compare very 
favourably with the best magazines, and 
in clear and effective expression and ac- 
curacy of contents they are unsurpassed. 
None of them being published oftener 
than once a week, ordinarily they cannot, 
of course, compete with the daily press in 
freshness of news, but must be content to 
give a review of current university in- 
formation. However, the alumni publi- 
cations get much “inside information” 
which the metropolitan dailies miss en- 
tirely, and they also print much news of 
interest to their readers only, which the 
dailies do not touch. Their aim is ac- 


curacy and comprehensiveness, rather 
than priority of publication. But even 
so, an alumni publication will now and 
then get a by reason of its 
special advantage for learning of the 
happenings in its own institution. A re- 
cent instance of this was on the occasion 
of the election of Dr. John Grier Hibben 
to the presidency of Princeton, the news 
of which The Princeton Alumni Weekly 
was the first to print and have on sale,— 
together with a full-page portrait of the 
new president, on the cover. 


“scoc »p,” 


THE MAKE UP OF THE PERIODICALS 


With the exception of The Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine and The Pennsyl- 
vania Alumni Register, which are really 
quarterly magazines with incidental news 
departments, the alumni publications, 
whether weekly or monthly, are devoted 
to a resumé of current university news, 
with magazine features incidental. Ordi- 
narily the weeklies run from sixteen to 
thirty-two pages, the monthlies from 
thirty-two to eighty pages. In size the 
page varies from that of THe BookMAN 
to that of The Nation. A copy of the 
Yale Alumni Weekly may be taken at 
random as an example of contents. It 
will start with Mr. Oviatt’s entertaining 
editorial comment on the week, which 
may be confined to Yale affairs or may 
touch on university matters in general; 
then there will be a column or two of 
news of the corporation or the faculty; 
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an illustrated article on some department 
of the university, strictly a magazine 
feature, and probably contributed by a 
member of the faculty; then perhaps a 
page report of a scientific expedition con- 
ducted by a Yale man, illustrated, and 
two or three pages of letters from alumni 
on all sorts of topics relating to univer- 
sity life; next you will probably find a 
number of excerpts from the undergrad- 
uate press, —just to let the alumni know 
what their younger brothers are thinking 
about, when they think, or how well or 
ill they express their thoughts when they 
write; these may be followed by quota- 
tions concerning Yale from the public 
press, and then comes a batch of reviews 
of Yale books, compact reports of ath- 
letics and other news of the campus, ac- 
counts of alumni meetings in various 
parts of the country, and finally several 
columns of personal notes of the grad- 
uates,—a very popular department of the 
alumni publications, This brief outline 
may be taken as a more or less typical 
make-up, but it will vary with the sea- 
sons and changing conditions, the maga- 
zine features ranging widely in subjects, 
but always being connected in some way 
with university men or affairs, In the 
spring and autumn much space is devoted 
to athletics, the younger graduates espe- 
cially relying on their alumni publications 
fer full and accurate accounts of the 
games and pictures of the teams. 
THE SUPPLY OF COPY 

The fact is that these publications are 
never at a loss for “copy,” the constant 
problem of the editors being to find space 
for the things they want to print and il- 
lustrate and for the numerous university, 
undergraduate and alumni interests that 
are demanding recognition. For this 
reason it often happens, indeed it is al- 
most a chronic experience with the 
writer, that the “copy” pigeonhole is 
jammed with data, or special articles al- 
ready written and awaiting their turn for 
publication. And they may have to wait 
for weeks or perhaps months, because 
fresh news “stories” are constantly com- 
ing up, whose publication cannot be post- 
poned; and because it is necessary to 
keep a tight rein on expenses, precluding 
the adding of too many extra pages. 
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A fruitful source of “copy” demanding 
immediate publications are the communi- 
cations written by alumni. College men 
are notoriously critical concerning their 
own institution,—which is far from a bad 
sign, as it indicates their jealous interest. 
One of the most experienced of the 
alumni editors says that he always ex- 
pects to hear from everybody who has a 
grievance. That is pretty apt to be the 
case, as those who are satisfied do not 
usually take the trouble to express their 
satisfaction in writing. One critical 
alumnus took exception to the architec- 
tural development of his university by 
writing to suggest that “the next building 
be made a sky-blue pink with purple 
dots.” Those who read the alumni publi- 
cations were entertained by a recent dis- 
cussion in the Yale Alumni Weekly, in 
which Mr. “Dutch” Carter, the old Yale 
pitcher, objected in his characteristically 
vigorous language to an editorial in the 
undergraduate Yale News, in which the 
football season of 1911 was pronounced 
“satisfactory.” Mr. Carter, who had 
pitched and batted Yale nines to victory 
on many a hard-fought field, was unable 
to derive much “satisfaction” from the 
fact that his college eleven had been de- 
feated by Princeton and tied by Harvard. 
Thereupon ensued a protracted discus- 
sion as to the exact connotation of 
“satisfactory,” from which is developed 
that the Yale undergraduates, at any rate, 
were satisfied with the leadership of 
Captain Howe of the Yale eleven. 


THE OPEN FORUM 


To the right kind of boys, who never 
grow old, these indeed are serious mat- 
ters, but not so serious as many of the 
discussions by eminent graduates, involv- 
ing large questions of university policy. 
It is the practice of the publications to 
permit full and free discussion of all uni- 
versity questions by representatives of all 
sides, and in fact there is usually no re- 
striction on the expression of opinion ex- 
cept that the writers shall keep within the 
bounds of courtesy°amd that the discus- 
sion shall not be carried on to the detri- 
ment of the university. This latter re- 
striction naturally excludes such general 
discussions as those of a political nature, 
which obviously have no place in a pub- 
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lication whose readers represent all 
shades of political affiliations. 

It is in a large measure through the 
communications in the alumni publica- 
tions that the wishes of graduates are 
made known to the university authori- 
ties—the influence of the communica- 
tions being pretty generally commensu- 
rate with the influence of the alumni in 
a given institution. The freedom with 
which some correspondents express their 
opinions may not always be welcome to 
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some of the members of the governing 
bodies, as was shown when a certain 
straight-laced trustee indignantly discon- 
tinued his subscription because a corre- 
spondent, in giving vent to his feelings 
with regard to the loss of the big football 
game of the season, used the word 
“damn,’—and the editor printed it, of 
course, Unknown to the trustee, the 
correspondent was a clergyman. But 
this is an instance of narrowmindedness 
which is not at all typical. 
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SOME DISTINGUISHED CONTRIBUTORS 


Most of the alumni publications are 

s yet too young to have much history, 

big names in affairs to boast of, such 

s former editors becoming Daniel Web- 

sters or Henry Clays. Give them time. 
But there is plenty to be proud of con- 
cerning the long list of distinguished 
contributors. For example, in The Har- 
vard Graduates’ Magazine have ap- 
peared the notable autobiography of 
Francis Parkman, “Recollections,” by S. 
F. Smith, Miss Marie Corelli’s account 
of the rescue of “Harvard House,” and 
other sources relating to John Harvard; 
Phi Beta Kappa Orations by President 
Tucker, General F. A. Walker, Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, G. S. Morrison, 
Seth Low, Ex-Secretary Charles J. 
3onaparte, William Everett, Wayne 
MacVeagh, Professor G. H. Palmer, C. 
D. Wright, Congressman S. W. McCall, 
President Angell, Professor E. C. Pick- 
ering, Ambassador Bryce, and Dr. H. 
H. Furness; addresses by H. L. Higgin- 
son, Sir Frederick Pollock, Justice 
Holmes, Joseph H. Choate, Professor C. 
E. Norton, Booker T. Washington, and 
Professor William James; special arti- 
cles by President Eliot, President Roose- 
velt, Charles Francis Adams, President 
C. F. Thwing, Colonel T. W. Higginson, 
and Dr. E. E. Hale; poems by Mrs. 
Edith Wharton, T. W. Higginson, N. S. 
Shaler, L. B. R. Briggs, William Everett, 
J. T. Wheelwright, E. S. Martin, W. P. 
Garrison, and Robert Grant. 

To take another example, The Prince- 
ton Alumni Weekly has printed ad- 
dresses or articles by President Cleve- 
land, Bishop Satterlee, Baron Tak- 
ahira, Ambassador Bryce, Governor 
Woodrow Wilson, Justice Mahlon Pit- 
ney, President Francis Landey Patton, 
President John Grier Hibben, President 
H. A. Garfield, Dr. Henry van Dyke, 
Laurence Hutton, Robert Bridges, Pro- 
fessor Charles A. Young, the astrono- 
mer; President John Huston Finley, An- 
drew Carnegie, Professor Arthur E. 
Shipley of Cambridge University, Eng- 
land; Dean Andrew F. West, President 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, Robert E. 
Speer, James W. Alexander, George 
McLean Harper, President Lowell, Ed- 
win Asa Dix, Ralph Adams Cram, Job 
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E. Hedges, Professor Howard Crosby 
sutler, McCready Sykes, Ernest T, Car- 
ter, Parke H. Davis and William T. 
Reid, the football authorities; William 
J. Henderson, the music critic; Commis- 
sioner William H. Edwards, the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas C, Hall, Professor William 
Milligan Sloane, Dr. E. C. Richardson, 
Colonel George B. McClellan, and many 
others. 

And the list might be indefinitely ex- 
tended, if one were to attempt to men- 
tion all the distinguished contributors to 
the alumni publications. But before 
leaving this phase of the subject, it is 
timely to refer to the charming sketches 

“From the Hillside” contributed to the 
Yale Alumni Weekly by Brian Hooker, 
joint author with Professor Horatio Par- 
ker, of the ten thousand dollar prize 
opera Mona, produced for the first time 
this spring at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 


THE EDITORIAL POLICY 


The editorial “policy” of all the alumni— 
publications is practically the same. Be- 
ing the representatives not of any board 
of trustees or faculty or other academic 
governing authority, but of the alumni, 
and the alumni as a whole, the publica- 
tions are necessarily “independent,” leav- 
ing the way open to take either side of 
any question that may arise, or neither 
side, but always standing for fair play. 

It is vital to the strength and influence 
of the alumni publications that they have 
no organic connection with or official re- 
lation to the university. For only by 
maintaining their independence of the 
constituted authorities can they truly 
and freely voice the sentiments of their 
constituency, the graduate body. The 
publications, however, are nearly always 
in cordial codperation with the authori- 
ties, though at times it may be necessary 
to be frankly critical of administration 
measures, In fact, these publications 
probably constitute as free a press as 
could be found anywhere. For, being 
neither officially controlled nor the pri- 
vate property of any individual, they 
have no private interests to serve. Un-_ 
like the daily press, also, they are not_ 
subordinate to the business office. They 
are not commercial enterprises, organ- 
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ised for profit. No advertiser is big 
enough to dictate to them. There may 
have been a small fund subscribed by 
alumni to start them,—in some cases 
there was, in others there was not,—but 
this was probably made up of pass-the- 
hat contributions for the good of the 
cause, without expectation of returns. 
Few if any of the publications are old 
enough and prosperous enough to pay 
dividends; indeed, the stockholders of 
most of them consider themselves lucky 
to escape Irish dividends. The income 
from circulation and advertisements is 
usually just about enough to meet the 
bills. The advertising pages offer an 
especially attractive medium for schools, 
insurance companies, bankers, brokers 
and trust companies, publishers, hotels, 
makers of furniture, clothes, and athletic 
goods, and several of the publications 
run professional directories, with the 
cards of alumni classified by cities or 
states. There is constant evidence that 
these advertisements are read,—for the 
college man reads his alumni publication 
with avidity, from cover to cover. 


CIRCULATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The circulation ranges from one thou- 
sand for the publications of the smaller 
institutions to as many as fifteen thou- 
sand for the larger,—which does not by 


any means comprehend the total of 
readers. For many of the younger 
alumni especially, while attending pro- 
fessional schools or continuing univer- 
sity studies in the larger cities, and 
others who have not yet emerged from 
the hall-bedroom stage, patronise the 
copies always to be found in their 
alumni club reading rooms. Then again 
college men run in families, or young 
graduates combine on an apartment, and 
one copy of the alumni publication serves 
the whole establishment, until the mem- 
bers cut loose and set up their own vine 
and fig tree. (All alumni editors and 
business managers should therefore en- 
courage marriage.) The subscription 
price is from one to three dollars a year, 
and the publications which are the offi- 
cial organs of general alumni associations 
usually have a combination rate for 
alumni dues and subscription to the 
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paper. The Alumni Association of the 
University of Michigan, for example, 
has an endowment membership plan, 
whereby life membership and subscrip- 
tion to The Michigan Alumnus is com- 
pleted after the payment of thirty-five 
dollars in seven instalments of five dol- 
lars each. From this source the asso- 
ciation has nearly twenty-five thousand 
dollars in its endowment fund. In some 
instances the alumni publication is the 
main support of the association, On the 
whole, the publications are at least self- 
supporting. And if perchance the yearly 
balance sheet shows a modest profit, it is 
pretty apt to go into the budget of the 
alumni association, or into improvements 
for the publication. 
THE SPHERE OF INFLUENCE 

Enough has been said to indicate that 
the alumni publication is not in any ordi- 
nary sense a commercial enterprise, and 
that the editor is unfettered by the busi- 
ness office. Within reasonable limits he 
has a free hand in the conduct of the 
paper, as it is and must be assumed that 
his only motive is the good of the uni- 
versity. And the influence of the alumni 
publication is undoubtedly large in its 
field. It is not too much to say, for ex- 
ample, that the three things accomplished 
by the General Alumni Association of 
the University of Minnesota in the eight 
years of its existence could not have been 
brought about without the support of 
The Minnesota Alumni Weekly, namely, 
the release of the university from the 
supervision of the Board of Control, the 
thirty per cent. increase in the salaries 
of the faculty, and the doubling of the 
size of the original campus. 

The Brown Alumni Weekly is at pres- 
ent cooperating with President Faunce in 
raising an addition of a million dollars 
to the endowment of the university. 
With the codperation of The Princeton 
Alumni Weekly, a committee of grad- 
uates raised from Princeton men a fund 
of three hundred thousand dollars a few 
years ago for the great gymnasium at 
that university, and the Graduate Coun- 
cil of Princeton, which is financing the 
preceptorial system of instruction, de- 
pends much on The Weekly to stimulate 
the interest of the alumni. 
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The first important service of the 
Columbia Alumni News, on its establish- 
ment in 1910, was the arousing of 
alumni sentiment against granting aca- 
demic degrees to professional students 
who had had their collegiate training 
elsewhere, the alumni influence leading 
to the discontinuance of this practice. 


THORNS ON THE CUSHION 


Once in a while the alumni editor will 
find himself in conflict with the author- 
ities or the undergraduates or even his 
fellow alumni. Standing for clean 
sportsmanship on the athletic field, if 
perchance in the excitement of the season 
some untoward incident demands that 
he uphold his preachments in this re- 
gard, he is pretty likely to encounter the 
antagonism of those very practical and 
usually young persons who for the mo- 
ment cannot resist the temptation of 
winning at any cost. These critics may 
then be expected to defend their stand- 
ards by ridiculing the idealistic editor 
as a cloistered mollycoddle who does 
not know what he is scribbling about,— 
though he has probably been in the ser- 
vice while a dozen or more college classes 
have come and gone, and therefore has 
acquired a perspective; and his vocation 
has required him to keep in constant and 
close touch with the young life of the 
campus, so that he is qualified to know 
very well what he is talking about. 

Not long ago one of the alumni editors 
was denounced as a tool of the adminis- 
tration and notified of a suit for libel be- 
cause he had the courage to tell the facts 
with regard to the enforced resignation 
of a member of the faculty. The libel 
suit did not eventuate. 

Another editor who in the day’s work 
criticised the somewhat disproportionate 
place a certain undergraduate “activity” 
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was assuming in the college life, rose to 
the distinction of being cartooned in a 
double-page centre-piece in the under- 
graduate comic paper. The drawing 
was a clever caricature of the editor and 
his sanctum. The editor enjoyed it 
hugely. From the campus point of view 
it was a solemn rebuke. The editor was 
interested to observe that when that col- 
lege generation became graduates the 
usual number of them subscribed for his 
paper. 

At another university the alumni pub- 
lication asked why a certain eminent 
graduate had never received an hono- 
rary degree from his alma mater. This 
was criticised, and not altogether un- 
justly (as the editor has since realised), 
as an unwarranted interference in mat- 
ters that did not concern the magazine. 
But the eminent graduate got the hon- 
orary degree. The Brown Alumni 
Monthly, about two years ago, conducted 
a ballot of graduates on the question of 
eliminating all sectarian requirements 
from the university charter, For its at- 
titude in favour of this elimination the 
magazine was censured in some quarters. 
The ballot resulted in some two thou- 
sand affirmative votes to about two hun- 
dred in the negative. 

By keeping before the alumni accurate 
information and interpretative comment 
on conditions at their respective univer- 
sities, the alumni publications perform 
their most important function. By thus 
stimulating the interest and loyalty and 
consequent support of the graduates, 
they render an invaluable service to the 
cause of higher education in America. 
And to their files the future historian will - 
turn as the most complete, trustworthy 
and unbiased records of the varied life 
of the American colleges and universi- 
ties of our time. 





THE YOUNG CELTIC POETS 


BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


(With thanks of G. K. Chesterton) 


Their hearts are bowed with sorrow, 
They love to wail and croon; 

They shed big tears when they sigh, “Machree,” 
Floods when they sob, “Aroon!” 


For the Young Gaels of Ireland 
Are the lads that drive me mad; 
For half their words need footnotes, 
And half their rhymes are bad. 


THE ANTI-CLIMAX AND SOME 
RECENT NOVELS 


BY FREDERIC TABER COOPER 


T is curious, when one 

stops to think of it, how 

a glibly many people will 

a Stigmatise a certain piece 

g0f fiction as ending in 

gan anti-climax, and how 

== Gfew of them, when 

asked, can give you a satisfactory defini- 

tion of the term. They have a more or 

less vague idea that an anti-climax com- 

bines a sense of disappointment with a 

lack of energetic happenings, and that is 

about as far as their offhand explana- 

tion arrives. Now, anti-climax is one of 

the big stumbling blocks of latter-day 

fiction, and for that reason it seems 

worth while to try and formulate for it 

some sort of a practicable, working defi- 

nition, even if in doing so we run coun- 
ter to certain accepted ideas. 

In the first place, since Anti-climax is 
logically the opposite of Climax, let us 
stop for a moment to consider what we 
mean by the latter term. The Greeks, 
of course, in their drama at least, had a 
preference for placing what they called 
the climax, the moment of greatest in- 
tensity, somewhere in the middle, with 
the result that the whole structure pos- 
sessed a sort of rising and falling in- 


flection, conveniently symbolised by a 
circumflex accent. Modern fiction is, for 
the most part, more simply constructed: 
We like to get our maximum effect in 
the closing paragraph. But it does not 
by any means follow that the inflection 
must be a rising one. We have quite as 
good a right to start at a high pitch and 
descend, like a grave accent, as to start 
at a low one and rise, like an acute. A 
rocket which soars with the familiar 
“siss, boom, a-h-h!” ending in a glorified 
golden shower, and the launching of a 
ship, which after its initial dash down 
the well-greased ways, glides with de- 
creasing momentum to a majestic immo- 
bility in midstream, are equally good in- 
stances of an effective climax, And the 
rocket which abortively sizzles out in an 
adjacent pond, or a ship which in her 
first plunge goes to noisy destruction on 
a sunken rock, are likewise equally good 
instances of the anti-climax. 

In other words, an anti-climax is a 
conclusion which does violence to the ex- 
pectation which a reader has had the 
right to form, quite regardless of 
whether he has done so or not. Every 
story, if well constructed, has some pre- 
vailing mood, some high light of the 
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emotions toward which it is moving. It 
may, at the same time, have interwoven 
several other subordinate moods and di- 
vergent purposes; and the final surprise 
which in a certain class of stories comes 
sharply like the snap of a whip, depends 
for its effect upon the success with which 
the reader has been thrown off his guard, 
and tricked into following the wrong 
clue. The test, in cases like this, is to 
ask yourself, after finishing a story, 
whether the author has dealt fairly with 
you or not. If in honesty, you are 
obliged to say, “By Jove, it was stupid 
of me not to foresee that!” then the au- 
thor has been fair; but if, on the con- 
trary, you say, “There is not a thing in 
the story which forecasts that ending,” 
then the ending in question is not only 
unfair but an anti-climax. 

The salient difference between this 
present definition and the accepted, con- 
ventional idea of an anti-climax is this: 
that a big noise and turmoil, a univer- 
sal cataclysm overturning the universe in 
a swirl of cosmic dust, may be just as in- 
effective and disappointing where one has 
expected the story to end ina Nirvana of 
tranquillity, as a sudden and impotent 
butting-up against a barrier of nothing- 
ness would be where one expected the 
opposite, And since, in a material world 
like our own, the human mind cannot 
see beyond a limited horizon, any con- 
clusion to a story which is based upon 
the intervention of fate,—whether you 
call it chance or the carefully ordered 
design of Omniscience,—is nothing more 
nor less than an anti-climax, and one of 
the most inexcusable types. A story may 
well end in wholesale slaughter, provided 
the whole structure of that story has pre- 
pared us for the possibility of such a 
conclusion. One of the biggest and most 
thoroughly justified climaxes in any 
story ever written is that of the story 
of Samson, in the book of Judges: “So 
the dead which he slew at his death were 
more than they which he slew in his 
life.” Samson, old and blind and fet- 
tered, nevertheless in his last hour ful- 
filled the prophecy of his whole lifetime. 
And in sharp contrast to this is another 
human holocaust which, contrary to the 
conventional view, forms a colossal anti- 
climax, in Bulwer’s Last Days of Pom- 
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peti. Not that a volcanic eruption has 
no place in fiction; but simply that, in 
order to be justified, it must be fore- 
shadowed. An Italian writer of to-day 
might get a tremendous narrative effect 
by imagining some new and overwhelm- 
ing activity of one of their world famous 
volcanoes. As a matter of fact, the 
thing was actually done, and most ef- 
fectively too, in spite of the prevailing 
extravagance of the tale, in Jules Verne’s 
Journey to the Centre of the Earth, at 
the close of which the three intrepid ad- 
venturers are belched forth upon their 
flaming raft from the seething crater of 
Stromboli. But at the time of the de- 
struction of Pompeii, Vesuvius had been, 
within the memory of man, a peaceful, 
vine-clad hill; and there was no more 
reason to expect it to burst forth in 
violence than there is to-day to have a 
crater suddenly yawn beneath Wall 
Street or Murray Hill. Writers of the 
historical novel are apt to forget this 
principle. But we of the modern age 
happen to know that certain tragedies, 
due to natural forces, took place in the 
past, is no reason for invoking the 
intervention of fate. in an_ historical 
nove! any more than in a novel of 
to-day. And this simple principle is no- 
where better illustrated than by Mark 
Twain in A Yankee at the Court of 
King Arthur, when the Yankee, taking 
advantage of his nineteenth-century his- 
torical knowledge, remembers that a total 
eclipse of the sun is due on a certain day 
and gets a tremendous farcical climax 
by predicting it. 

Let us then keep this very simple prin- 
ciple in mind : that the ending must never 
be in violent contradiction to the domi- 
nant mood of a story. If the whole plan 
and tone of an author’s work is calm, 
peaceful, matter-of-fact, imbued with a 
tranquillity akin to that of Jane Austen, 
and it nevertheless ends in violence and 
bloodshed, we have an anti-climax of the 
most grotesque type,—second only, in- 
deed, to a version of Hamlet, in which 
he and his uncle should make mutual 
apologies, or a Siege of Troy interrupted 
by the intervention of a peace conference, 
For the cardinal sin of the anti-climax 
does not lie in quiescence and ineffectu- 
ality, but in the doing of the wrong thing. 
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One recent novel which has been un- 
justly accused of ending with an anti- 
climax is Joseph in 
Jeopardy, by Frank 
Danby. The author, who, 
as is generally known, is 
in private life Mrs. Julia Frankau and 
signs her numerous monographs on art 
with her own name, has never had from 
the critics a fair appreciation of her 
novels, notwithstanding that she is one 
of the very few women novelists of real 
importance now writing in English. The 
reasons for a lack of cordiality on the 
part of reviewers and the general public 
alike have usually been sufficiently easy 
to understand. In her earlier volumes, 
such as Dr, Phillips and Pigs in Clover, 
she told unsavoury truths about life with 
an outspoken frankness that carried dis- 
may to many squeamish souls who insist 
upon seeing the world through rose- 
tinted glasses. Joseph in Jeopardy of- 
fends in quite a different manner. It 
narrates, as the symbolism of the title 
implies, the experiences of a modern Jo- 
seph who resists temptation and flees, 
leaving, so to speak, his cloak behind 
him. Now, just because Joseph and his 
temptress loom up rather large in the 
book, most readers have made the mis- 
take of regarding their relationship and 
its outcome as the crucial interest of the 
volume, and are disappointed by an end- 
ing which, in the eyes of the lady in 
question, is undeniably tame and colour- 
less. But it happens that to Frank 
Danby the interest centres in a third 
character, namely, Joseph’s wife. In 
this disquieting and subversive era of the 
suffragette, it is pleasant to find that 
Frank Danby retains a sane and whole- 
some belief in the old-fashioned domes- 
tic virtues and the courage to make a 
timid, unattractive little woman win a 
difficult victory solely by force of them. 
But the book well deserves to be exam- 
ined somewhat more in detail. It opens 
with the ostentatious marriage of Den- 
nis Passiful, the new owner of Abinger’s 
famous art gallery in Bond Street, to 
Mabel, only daughter of Amos Juxton, 
millionaire founder of “Juxton’s Lim- 
ited,” which, with its battle-cries of 
“Emancipation for Women at Last,” and 
“Pure Food served hot and hot,” con- 
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tracts for a small annual subscription 
to serve three substantial meals a day, 
delivered to the home. Dennis was left 
an orphan in early~childhood and edu- 
cated.—although this he does not know 
until later—on a fund raised by 
voluntary contributions. Among the 
contributors, the three who gave most 
generously were the good Vicar who 
adopted him, old Abe Abinger, expert 
art dealer, whose art gallery he inherited, 
and Juxton, whose house was a second 
home, and whose daughter Mabel a kindly 
fate seemed to have destined for his 
wife. As a matter of fact, Dennis mar- 
ried her, not for love, but out of pity, 
and with never one thought of the Jux- 
ton millions. He had supposed that 
Mabel was in love with Roddy Ains- 
worth; but when Roddy went off to the 
colonies with a musical comedy com- 
pany, and Dennis found Mabel in tears, 
he helped to dry her eyes, and promptly 
stepped into the breach, reminding her 
that there was “another fellow besides 
Roddy.” To the casual beholder, Mabel 
seemed scarcely the fitting mate for such 
a fine specimen of English manhood as 
Dennis. “Even in her wedding dress, 
and through the filmy lace that softened 
and enshrouded her, one could see that 
she was lean, and her back a little 
rounded; that her face and hair matched 
in a dead level of dun; that she had 
neither style, presence, nor beauty; that 
she looked every day of her six-and- 
twenty years, and had no grace nor com- 
pensating charm.” Furthermore, she 
had no conversation, beyond a fund of 
inconsequential details about household 
affairs, the servants, the marketing, the 
weekly wash: 


Dennis, do you remember if you have had 
five clean shirts since Saturday? I’ve counted 
them over three times, but I can’t make them 
any less. And did I tell you those new socks 
of yours are going into holes so fast? I wish 
I could get better darning thread here, but the 
shops are really very poor. They've torn quite 
a hole out of one of your pyjamas at the laun- 
dry. I believe it’s a steam laundry, although 
they assured me it was all done by hand. 


In fact, it is not surprising that Den- 
nis should have soon come to feel that 


“his whole life was permeated with 





soiled linen,” to take his wife more and 
more for granted and see less and less 
of her; so that, by the end of five years, 
while there had been no outward break, 
they were practically living separate 
lives. It was during the fifth year that 
he first beheld Lady Diana Wayne. It 
was at a theatre and “his eyes, before 
they had time to reach the stage, were 
arrested by the most perfect back he 
had ever seen; he did not know a living 
woman’s back could be so beautiful.” 


The back and arm absorbed him during the 
first act. It was only toward the end of it that 
he was seized by an overmastering desire to 
see the face that surmounted this wonderful 
torso. He gratified this desire by going to the 
end of the stalls in the interval during the first 
and second act. The dark hair, parted in the 
middle, waved loosely into that roll of hair that 
left the back part of her neck visible. The 
profile, the short nose, the square chin, were 
She turned to speak to the man 
by her side. The movement of the slender 
neck was like music. Dennis could see the 
pencilled brows under her dark hair and the 
iridescent green of her eyes. 


On the part of Lady Diana, as well as 
Dennis, it was a case of love at first 
sight. But with him, although he was 
slow to realise it, it was a strong man’s 
violent passion for the first and only 
really beautiful woman he had ever 
taken in his arms. To epitomise the his- 
tory of their playing with fire, the sub- 
tlety of Lady Diana’s temptations, the in- 
nate decency that saves Dennis from 
himself, would be to no purpose. It is 
all done with admirable art and subtle 
understanding of men and women. But 
just a few further details must be given, 
in order to make the end intelligible. 
Mabel has a brother Ted, whose wife, 
Fanny, is a venomous, unprincipled lit- 
tle wretch, whose heartlessness is the 
chief factor in causing her husband’s 
early death. Incidentally it should be 
said that the chapters recording Ted 
Juxton’s last illness stand out as. some 
of the best work Frank Danby ever did. 
Now Fanny, among her other misdeeds, 
is carrying on an intrigue with Cosmo 
Merritt, the brother of Lady Diana. 
There is no good reason why Fanny 
should wish to hurt Mabel, but she is 
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the type of woman who cannot bear the 
thought that another woman is better 
than herself; so she tells Cosmo that 
Roddy Ainsworth, who is back in Eng- 
land and has seen a good deal of the 
Passifuls, is Mabel’s lover. Lady Diana, 
seizing eagerly upon this news, makes 
her big blunder; she tells Dennis what 
she has heard about his wife, urges him 
to seek a divorce, and suggests that, even 
if the scandal is groundless, it is still 
possible to doctor up the evidence so as 
to win; she is sure there is enough to 
convince a jury! 


There was a flush upon his forehead, and 
every thought of Diana and her loveliness left 
his mind. Mabel—that Mabel’s name should 
be used in this way, her reputation threatened! 
The heat in his blood was different now and 
He was overwhelmed with 
sudden anger or shame. That he should have 
to defend his wife to Diana! ... “You must 
understand how impossible this story is about 
my wife; I must make you understand. My 
wife!” he said the words again and was con- 
scious of the tenderness in his heart: “My wife 
is the most loyal, gentle, faithful...” He 
could not go on. 


From this hour, Lady Diana’s hold 
upon this modern Joseph is at an end. 
It remains only to indicate that there is 
one other scene, far too intimate. to be 
clumsily retold, but infinitely pathetic 
and strangely wise, in which Mabel, all 
unconscious of the powers that have 
warred against her happiness, in her ut- 
ter unselfishness does the act and speaks 
the words that inexpressibly touch her 
husband and eventually bring her to her 
woman’s kingdom, “the kingdom which 
Juxton’s Limited and the Woman’s Suf- 
frage League are trying so hard and so 
successfully to demolish.” 

Another study of an unhappy mar- 
riage is The Squirrel Cage, by Dorothy 
Canfield. Lydia Emery, 
after her education has 
been finished by some 
months in Europe, is ex- 
pected by her family to come back to her 
home in Endbury, Ohio, take her place 
in Endbury society, as daughter of one 
of the First Families, and dutifully wed 
the husband already picked out for her, 
Paul Hollister, masterful, tireless, a 


more generous. 
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young man who as electric engineer has 
already pushed himself into a place of 
prominence. There is another man, 
Daniel Rankin, whom the girl has not 
forgotten from the earlier days; but 
when she inquires about him, she dis- 
covers that he has become a sort of so- 
cial outcast. With every house open to 
him, and an excellent chance of rapid 
advancement in the advertising firm for 
which he worked, Rankin severed all 
connections, both business and _ social, 
and withdrew to a piece of woodland in 
the neighbourhood of the town, built 
himself a rough bungalow, and took up 
the trade of arts-and-crafts furniture. 
Lydia is interested, runs across Rankin 
a few times, quite by chance, and a few 
more times by design; Rankin imbues 
her with some of his doctrines, which 
are revolutionary, if not socialistic; and 
without vigorous action on the part of 
her family, she would undoubtedly have 
defied them and married him. But 
against the united efforts of the whole 
Emery clan she is helpless, and she 
knows it; besides, she is not quite sure 
that she doesn’t love Paul; when he is 
with her, he is so masterful, so overpow- 
ering that she “just can’t think of any- 
thing else!” So she follows the line of 
least resistance, accepts him, and pro- 
ceeds to regret it through the whole du- 
ration of their married life. For its fail- 
ure the author partly blames the girl’s 
lack of freedom of choice, and the ob- 
vious incompatibility of their two na- 
tures ; but she brings her chief indictment 
against the restless ambition of the 
American business man, and the pur- 
poseless and empty life of the the Ameri- 
can wife. Paul is so ceaselessly en- 
grossed with his growing activities that 
he has less and less time to give to Lydia; 
she, with time hanging heavily on her 
hands, begs him in vain to let her share 
in his interests, to tell her about his busi- 
ness affairs, to work less hard and be 
content with a simpler style of living. At 
first, her oddities amuse him; but grad- 
ually, as he realises that she is in earnest, 
that she does not crave wealth and power, 
and cannot share his insatiable ambition 
to be everywhere and always first, dor- 
mant resentment soon gives place to 
bitter recriminations and charges of 
ingratitude, Now, all this, while not 
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especially new, is admirably done; this 
couple, and others whom the limits of 
a brief summary do not permit men- 
tion specifically, are made very real 
and human. But here, in brief, is the 
trouble with this book: We are inter- 
ested in it mainly because it is the story 
of a young girl’s powerlessness to resist 
the steady pressure of convention, and be- 
cause we are curious to find out how far 
she will allow it to crush her, before she 
revolts. We are sorry for Paul, because 
in his way he is a good sort, faithful, in- 
domitable, driving himself to death from 
a sense of duty, his duty to his family 
and to society. Nevertheless, the mar- 
riage has resulted in an impossible situa- 
tion, and we ask ourselves: How will 
Lydia end it? This question the author 
apparently could not answer, so she 
shirked it, and invoked the help of an 
accident, during the testing of a new 
dynamo: and Lydia is left a widow, with 
one small child on her hands, and an- 
other soon to come. There is a certain 
tragic pathos in the anxiety of the frail, 
sick little mother, morbidly convinced of 
her own approaching death, to provide 
for a sane and liberal education of her 
children, and to place them beyond the 
control of her own family, whose iron- 
clad conventionalism has brought her 
nothing but unhappiness :—and the way 
in which Rankin reappears in the story 
and helps her to attain her heart’s desire 
is not ineffective. And yet, as a whole 
the conclusion has the effect of an anti- 
climax. There was a problem there to 
be worked out; and the dynamo accident 
no more solved it than a game of chess 
would be solved if the electric lights 
happened to go out. 
The Unknown Woman, by Anne War- 
wick, is one of those occasional books 
which, in spite of a dis- 
“The Unknown tinctly unpleasant theme, 
Woman” have to be commended 
because so extremely 
well done. Maurice Maury, an Ameri- 
can sculptor, has lived many years in 
Rome, partly because his work requires 
it, partly also because his wife, Sandra, 
an Italian on her mother’s side, has never 
known any other home. But at the 
opening of the story they have lately ar- 
rived for the first time in New York and 
Maury, Sandra’s brother Jim, and an old 
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family friend Herndon Kent are renew- 
ing old memories. The structure of the 
story is somewhat complex, and it is a 
trifle puzzling to know just how much 
to tell and how much to reject. But 
whatever happens hinges more or less di- 
rectly upon the character of Sandra. 
She has been married upward of twenty 
years; her daughter, Muffet, is verging 
on womanhood ; yet in all these years, no 
one has guessed that Sandra’s perfect 
poise, her enigmatic smile, her goading 
air of indifference are the outgrowth of 
passionate jealousy ; for instance, here is 
what happened in the case of Muffet: 


Muffet had pneumonia when she was quite 
small. I was sitting up with her one night; 
she could hardly breathe at all, yet she man- 
aged to gasp, “Papa—I can’t get my breath, 
I want Papa.” 
... One by one I parted from them—my 
father, my mother, my husband, my child; 
they all died and I buried them. And in the 
end I buried myself—the turbulent me that 
was. You murder was necessary; 
there came a time when I simply could no 
longer endure. Now I find death interesting 
enough. I haven’t known a pang of suffering 
for many years, at least ten. And do you know 
why? Because I love nobody, not one human 
soul! 


see, the 


The theme of the book, stripped of 
surplussage, is the manner in which 
Sandra is awakened from her lethargy 
to a capability for renewed suffering, 
because it is only in that way that she 
can also become capable of renewed hap- 
piness. The book contains a good deal 
of interesting psychology dealing with 
some unusual phases, mental and moraf. 
But it is only fair to notify the prospec- 
tive reader that he is quite likely to find 
certain elements in the story distinctly 
offensive: notably, the chapter in which 
Maury’s lifelong friend Kent tells him, 
in the presence of his wife, that he, Kent, 
was her lover before Maury married 
her; and again, the chapter in which 
Kent has proposed to Maury’s daughter 
and been accepted by her; and Maury, 
learning this, forces his wife to tell the 
daughter the disgraceful truth. The 
whole tangled situation, the extraordi- 
nary and topsy-turvy views which these 
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astonishing people express regarding the 
elemental decencies of life, leave the 
reader with a dazed impression that the 
author has deliberately been playing 
ducks and drakes with ethics and mo- 
rality. As already said, there is some ex- 
tremely clever work in the book; and 
one only regrets that the effort had not 
been expended upon a worthier theme 
and more healthy-minded people. 

It is pleasant to turn, by way of con- 
trast, to such a blithe, wholesome, simple 
little volume as Tales of 
a Greek Island, by Julia 
D. Dragoumis. Al- 
though these tales of life 
on the little island of Poros form a cer- 
tain sequence, the story as a whole is 
structurally rather slight; it simply 
shows us how little Metro, foster-child 
of old Kyra Sophoula, thirsted for an 
education beyond that of his class, how 
Kyra Sophoula sold her treasured heir- 
looms of copper pots and pans to pay his 
expenses to Athens, and how he event- 
ually became a great student and went 
to Paris as assistant to a famous French 
archeologist. But this is one of those 
books in which the. story element really 
does not count. What does count is the 
impression we get of simple, kindly na- 
tures, industrious and self-sacrificing in 
the midst of blue sky, blue waters, and 
fertile hills. What the author of this book 
has done of real value is that she has 
succeeded admirably in mirroring the all- 
pervading beauty of the Greek landscape. 

Beyond the Law, by Miriam Alexan- 
der, gets a certain gratuitous amount of 
advertising from the 
fact that it was the win- 
ning novel in a prize 
contest in England. 
Without meaning to be unkind one can- 
not prevent the thought arising while 
reading it, just how bad the competing 
manuscripts must have been. The scene 
is Ireland for the most part in the time 
of William of Orange; the theme is a 
life-long feud between Dermot Lisronan 
and a brutal Dutchman, Van der Wynykt, 
a favourite of the King, who awarded 
him the confiscated Lisronan estates. 
One brings away from the volume a con- 
fused impression of young women seized 
and flung headlong down stone stair- 
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ways, venerable priests hurtling through 
the air from castle windows, men bound 
and left to drown inch by inch in flooded 
cellars, human heads produced suddenly 
and spectacularly in the midst of ban- 
quets,—in short, a mad orgy of crime 
and cruelty and blood, with the brutal 
Dutchman directly responsible for it all. 
Dermot, who from the opening chapter 
has sworn to avenge his mother’s mur- 
der, is, throughout the book, living and 
working for this one object; yet this 
does not prevent him from marrying the 
murderer’s reputed daughter, whom he 
does not love and who proves false to 
him; while, if the reader should guess 
for a year, he would fail to foresee the 
special sort of anti-climax with which 
the book ends: Dermot fails to kill his 
enemy, the Dutchman, despite his life- 
long planning, for the simple reason that 
when they come face to face the latter 
dies of fright. And we turn the final 
page just in time to save ourselves from 
seeing this ineffectual hero cut to pieces 
by the Dutchman’s followers. 

Among the Idolmakers, by L. P. 
Jacks, is a type of fiction somewhat diffi- 
cult to classify. Some 
of the stories contained 
in it are, strictly speak- 
ing, not stories at all, 
but merely a clever juggling with words, 
a mass of ingenious paradoxes, a de- 
liberate reduction to absurdity of ac- 
cepted and time-honoured principles of 
ethics and morality. In this class, be- 
longs “The Self-Deceivers,” in which 
the author amuses himself to his heart’s 
content by proving the paradox that any 
unanswerable argument in favour of 
Free-will forces those who are convinced 
by it, through the very fact that they are 
robbed of choice, into the ranks of the 
Determinists, “whereas if the logic of 
Determinism were to triumph, we should 
all be compelled to embrace Free-will.” 
“Made Out of Nothing” is another re- 
freshing bit of irony, which so far as 
narrative goes is merely a character 
sketch of a cockney Englishman who has 
made a fabulous fortune out of the 
manufacture and exportation of idols, 
antiques, rare coins, and every imagin- 
able sort of fake curio, even including 
imitation mummies. But the material 
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facts of the story are the least impor- 
tant part. It is really a parable upon the 
monumental credulity of human nature, 
and the limitations of human knowledge. 
In fact, the greater-part of the book’s 
contents is to be taken metaphorically 
and not literally. But it closes with a 
story built on conventional lines, “Helen 
Ramsden.” In form, this story is some- 
what clumsy, its separate parts being 
built up out of what A tells B, and B in 
turn tells C; but the underlying idea is 
not only strongly tragic but practically 
new. At the time of the Crimean War, 
when English girls and women were 
busy making bandages and knitting socks 
and waistcoats for the soldiers, the girls 
of the little circle to which Helen Rams- 
den belonged saw no harm in occasion- 
ally slipping love-letters into the toe of a 
sock, or the collar of a waistcoat, and 
laughed to think of the surprise of the 
unknown soldiers when they discovered 
them. In course of time, Helen became 
engaged to a young army officer, who 
subsequently was wounded, shipped for 
home on sick-leave, but when the ship 
reached Marseilles was reported missing, 
and was not heard from again. Many 
months later a Frenchman called one 
day to see Helen, and what news he 
brought she refused throughout her life 
to repeat; but from that day she took to 
her bed and_ remained bed-ridden 
through half a century. The secret is 
eventually related to the narrator of the 
story by a member of the Frenchman’s 
family : he had formed a close friendship 
with the wounded English officer and 
had been with him on his homeward 
trip. One day he showed him a second- 
hand garment purchased from a Jew, 
and in the neck-band they found a fer- 
vent love-letter, signed “Helen Rams- 
den.” This little fact, and the announce- 
ment of the Englishman’s suicide, made 
up the message which the Frenchman, 
after long hesitation, finally forced him- 
self to deliver. 
Julia France and Her Times, by Ger- 
trude Atherton, in spite of many stretches 
of the sustained bril- 
“Julia France  liance which we have 
and Her Times” learned to expect from 
the talented, if erratic, 
author of Patience Sparhawk and An- 














cestors, is very nearly, if not quite, the 
most loose-jointed piece of construction 
of which she has ever been guilty. The 
story opens at a ball given at Government 
House on the Island St. Kitts in the 
West Indies, It narrates how Julia Edis, 
enjoying, at the age of eighteen, her first 
ball, unhappily for herself attracts the 
attention of Lieutenant France of the 
English navy, middle-aged and of evil 
reputation, but heir presumptive to a 
Dukedom,. Julia’s mother is heartless, 
ambitious, and superstitious ; accordingly 
she plays into the hands of the lieutenant 


and marries her ignorant, carefree 
daughter into a life of prolonged 
wretchedness. The very looseness of 


the story’s structure makes the task of 
analysing it peculiarly difficult. France, 
having resigned from the navy, takes his 
wife to live with his cousin, the elderly 
Duke, Julia’s one asset is her beauty, 
of the tropical, pallid, Creole type; in 
every other respect her husband’s rela- 
tives find her wanting, and she is sub- 
jected to interminable lectures on de- 
portment and the obligations of her new 
position. A specific source of trouble 
comes from the fact that she forms last= 
ing friendships with two young women 
who have so far forgotten their social 
prestige and disregarded their husbands’ 
wishes as to go into business indepen- 
dently for themselves. As the years pass 
on Julia’s husband develops unmistak- 
able symptoms of paranoia; some of the 
ghastly experiences through which she 
is forced to pass at the mercy of a half- 
crazed man, against whom at this stage 
the English law will not protect her, are 
certainly grim enough to entitle the au- 
thor to a first medal as exhibitor of a 
Chamber of Horrors. But she leaves the 
reader groping helplessly as regards her 
central idea. France, sooner or later, is 
bound to suffer a complete mental break- 
down; and this is hastened by the dis- 
appointment of his hopes of succeeding 
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to the title when the elderly Duke unex- 
pectedly marries and has a son and heir. 
France, having made a murderous at- 
tack on his cousin, is adjudged insane 
and incarcerated for life; the Duke set- 
tles an annuity upon Julia; and she, hav- 
ing nothing better to do, plunges madly 
into the suffragette movement, becomes 
an eloquent public speaker, and incident- 
ally gets herself maltreated by the police, 
and has some little experience of English 
jails. In the early days of Julia’s mar- 
ried life she chanced to meet a clean, 
wholesome American boy of the age of 
fifteen, who made boyish love to her, 
persuaded her to let her glorious hair 
down about her shoulders, and vowed 
that in ten years he would come back, 
help her to get a divorce and marry her. 
It is ten years later when Julia is at the 
height of her suffragette eccentricities,— 
one uses this word with misgivings, be- 
cause the author seems to take the move- 
ment with portentous seriousness,—and 
we are asked to believe that one reason, 
and perhaps the strongest reason, for his 
conviction, that he still loves her after 
this lapse of ten years, with unabated 
fervour, is that he has heard her address 
a meeting. And so, after a few final 
verbal fireworks,—in the course of which 
the scene shifts back to the West Indies, 
and the man indulges in a meaningless 
flirtation with another woman, and Julia 
is on the point of suicide:—a belated 
cablegram brings the news that the para- 
noiac husband is dead, and they marry 
and are presumably happy ever after. At 
least, the reader hopes so, from a sense 
of pity for a heroine who has gone 
through an accumulation of agonies and 
follies sufficient for at least three ordi- 
nary novels,—and melodramatic novels, 
at that. Undoubtedly, however, Julia 


France and Her Times is a militant pur- 
pose novel which will vastly please the 
champions of 
ment. 


the Suffrage Move- 
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NINE BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


J. J. CHApMAN’s “LEARNING AND OTHER 
Essays”* 

In spite of warnings from the author 
of this book against the danger of all 
esthetic enjoyments, it is to be feared 
that these essays must be pronounced 
beautiful. By their beauty alone they 
may give what Mr. Chapman is pleased 
to call “the illusion that one is being 
spiritually made over and enlarged,” an 
impression not in this case so much of 
an illusion after all. For Mr. Chapman, 
whether he will or no, has an enchant- 
ing gift of style. The arrows of his 
chase penetrate not only the heart of the 
matter, but the heart of the reader also. 
He writes not only like an artist, he 
writes like an angel; not always perhaps 
like a recording angel who is expecting 
to have his accounts audited, but an 
angel in the Greek sense, a bringer of 
tidings, an evangelist. He is a bearer 
of long-distance messages from the heart 
of the sky, messages sometimes a little 
hard to get, but sometimes coming from 
far away with wonderful clearness and 
precision. No one who has any literary 
sense at all can help enjoying such read- 
ing. 

To justify praise of style by making 
scattered quotations from a new work is 
not very wise or convincing. Yet abso- 
lutely random culling of flowers from 
this tree cannot but show what fruits 
will reward patient reading. For exam- 
ple: 

Deprive Shakespeare of his sources and he 
will not be Shakespeare. Good poetry is the 
echoing of shadowy tongues, the recovery of 
forgotten talent, the garment put up with per- 
fumes. 


Or this penetrating bit of dramatic criti- 
cism: 


The present realism seen on our own stage 
shows deadness of wit in our life, the sad, 
unresponsive seriousness of persons who do 
not habitually live in the world of imagination. 


By John Jay 
Moffat, Yard and 


*Learning and Other Essays. 
Chapman. New York: 
Company. 


Or this, on an exalted historic theme: 


John Brown portended bloodshed—salvation 
through bloodshed. It was to come. Brown 
hardly knew his own significance or he would 
have demanded personal service, not money, 
from his patrons. Suppose John Brown had 
said to Gerritt Smith and to Sanborn and to 
Howe and to Higginson and Stearns, “I do 
not want your money, but come with me, and 
if you will not come now, yet next year you 
shall come—and the year after—you and your 
sons by the thousand. You will follow me, and 
you will not return, as I shall not return.” 
Brown did not say this, but the truth of it 
was in the sky already, and when the raid 
occurred at Harper’s Ferry men shuddered not 
only with horror, but with awe. 


These are winged words and on their 
plumes they carry an iridescence of ce- 
lestial colour. To read them is to enjoy 
them, and to enjoy them doth “spirit- 
ually enlarge” the soul. 

Moreover, the essays are not only an 
addition to the belle-letteristics of the 
day, but if some enthusiastic reader 
should say that they form the most con- 
siderable addition to the literature of 
educational discussion that has been 
made for a long time, it would be hard 
to dispute him. The book may not at 
first sight win its place in the attention 
of this reading public, if there is any 
“reading public” for such matters. Their 
form is against them. There is an ap- 
pearance of almost annoying variety of 
matters treated. The subjects of the 
writer range apparently over art-criti- 
cism, educational method, politics, state- 
craft, even are mixed with religion and 
philosophy. Moreover, as is becoming 
in a book of essays, while all subjects in 
the universe are touched nothing is ex- 
haustively worked out. Glancing blows 
are as good in essays as direct thrusts; 
and paradox is as precious as syllogism. 
So here the reader is now called to medi- 
tate with the philosophers, now to analyse 
with the critics, now to create with the 
artists, now to watch with the poets the 
immortal sea that has brought us hither 
and to listen to the roaring in the shells 
on its beach. Such work may be per- 
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plexing and annoying to those who like 
to read something definite, obvious, and 
technical. 

But there is not so much wandering 
from the theme after all. For the theme 
of the book, like the theme of education, 
is a very large one. It is the story of 
human life, the secret of the universe 
which holds human life, and the key to 
the mystery of the soul. That is all. 
And the thing Mr. Chapman has to say 
about these subjects in all the essays is 
the same. It is the same theme given 
out and modulated in each one in a dif- 
ferent mode. Now it is done in a 
Scherzo like “Climate” or “The Jesters” ; 
now in a large Andante religioso like 
“The Doctrine of Non-Resistance.” But 
in all the message is the same; Mr. Chap- 
man’s music is the same composition to 
the end. 

To attempt to state the message of the 
work, in a few cold and _ insufficient 
words, would be a mistake. The gospel 
should be received through Mr. Chap- 
man’s own delightful art. Any attempt 
to condense and cook it over would -de- 
ceive and probably disgust his future 
readers; for, as in all works of art, this 
message and its vehicle are related to 
each other like soul and body. They re- 
quire not to be put asunder. The reader 
must meet them in his own person. But 
a few words of guidance may be for- 
given, in advance of the reading, which 
it is to be hoped will be wide and gen- 
eral. 

The Essay on Learning, which gives 
its name to the book, like several, others, 
deals chiefly with the Arts. The relation 
of the Arts to tradition, the meaning of 
“The Classics” (described, by the way, 
most romantically), the defence of Cul- 
ture, and the life of the Imagination, 
these form the general subject of this 
beautiful piece of work. There is also 
within it an ingenious warning against 
modern prejudices in favour of “practi- 
cal” studies. This passage culminates in 
a gallant charge upon the windmills of 
science (of which attack the result seems 
a little uncertain). 

But the most engaging portion of the 
whole is a sketch of the fatal sundering 
of American interest from Culture and 
the Arts, a divorce produced, without 
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our fault, by our special American his- 
tory. And this being the text, we get 
warnings as follows: The American de- 
sires the best in the future of his coun- 
try. But he forgets that the future can 
only emerge from the past. As an Eng- 
lish friend of the present writer stated, 
the most American thing to be seen in 
New York is the frequent sign-boards, 
“This building to be wrecked by the 
American Wrecking Company.” So in 
our American spiritual life we go on 
wrecking our houses, and expecting, as 
we do not in the material world, new 
edifices to appear spontaneously. We 
are killing off culture, and working on 
the side of dulness. Anarchy will re- 
sult, and if this happens modern edu- 
cational institutions will not be without 
blame. 

Mr. Chapman’s essay on his own fa- 
vourite art, “The Dramas,” illustrates 
again the gospel of tradition and the 
value of culture, by reference to the his- 
tory of the stage and its audiences. Here 
appears also a very suggestive descrip- 
tion of the centre and core of the life of 
the drama. Not the surface structure, 
the setting, the scenery, not even the ex- 
terior acting makes a play. It is the 
“argument” conveyed somehow by the 
plot and the actors, this is the soul of the 
thing. Therein is Drama truly the sym- 
bol of life; it is by its very name a thing 
done, an act, a transaction. Even so, as 
Bergson tells us, the universe is a thing 
doing, urged forward by the vital impulse 
to the end of the play. All Drama is a 
symbol of life full of deep meaning. 

So Mr. Chapman, in the same spirit, 
sketches in other essays the art of life 
and the conduct of heroes. Just as the 
good artist depends on good tradition to 
create and contain his ideal and his ve- 
hicle, so the true man finds in the story 
of the long past, as well as in wide hu- 
man relationships in the world of the 
present day, his proper loyalties and his 
demanded duties. As the artist must 
avoid the petty entanglements of present 
art, so the statesman must avoid present 
and politic controversies, party hopes and 
party aims. These subjects are brought 
out again in the essays on The Aésthetic 
and The Unity of Human Nature. But 
the best of the book is found in more 
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concrete shape, for most will think the 
flower of the book is in the essay on “Dr. 
Howe.” Mr. Chapman has an extraordi- 
nary gift at biographical work. Whether 
his gift as a dramatic author gives him 
special power to depict the plot and pas- 
sion of an actual human life; or whether 
his gift at seizing the salient and signifi- 
cant parts of that confused presentment 
which we call a human being helps him 
in creating Drama, this kind of bio- 
graphical criticism work we have learned 
to admire from him from his early books 
and here again he does not disappoint us. 
And the picture drawn of Dr. Howe, the 
self-effacing labourer for the unfortu- 
nate, the good soldier, the chivalrous 
eneniy, the heroic friend, the eager 
worker, the inspired artist, in life if not 
in marble, this not only gives us the 
secret of Dr. Howe’s great life, but 
makes clear and plain the secret of all 
the other essays in the book. For as art is 
a struggle to make the world better and 
for beauty’s sake, so, it seems, is Dr. 
Howe an inspired artist for humanity’s 
sake. And as Heine, the poet, desired 
no laurels for his art, but the tribute of a 
sword on his coffin, so to the essayist all 
the arts are nothing but good soldiering 
in the warfare of the liberation of hu- 
manity. So art gives law to life and life 
in turn consecrates the beauty of art. 

It may be wrong to esteem most highly 
of all these essays the essay entitled “The 
Influence of Schools.” Such is the opin- 
ion of the present writer at any rate. 
There is in it a feat of biographical re- 
suscitation of a difficult human figure 
which it is certainly just to call high art 
on the part of Mr. Chapman. Dr. Coit, 
the Head Master of St. Paul’s School, 
even in life was not easy to describe. 
Nor is the magic and mystery of the in- 
fluence of great teachers ever easy to 
analyse. And adolescence, with its queer 
sensitiveness and queerer resistance to 
description, is not easy to put upon paper 
so that the picture may be plausible at all. 
3ut one sees in this essay on Dr. Coit 
the very drama of education, passing 
from act to act, under original and un- 
usual conditions. We sce the very life of 
Dr. Coit, divined by a poet. We see how 
Dr. Coit himself saw life, in the light of 
his curious traditions, and how he, by 
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the ties of his life to the long past, he 
saw all things not in the flaring illumina- 
tion present but sub specie e@ternitatis. 
The light that he held to light his boys, 
shines back upon his own figure. In 
Mr. Chapman’s essay we get the noble 
story of the life of the Founder Saint. 
Dr. Coit, too, like the artists and the sol- 
diers of humanity, belongs to a greater 
world than the common world. He was 
“a personality invisible to the present, 
fed by the streams of past life,” going 
forward with his boys to make the fu- 
ture. The difficult picture of such a man 
is drawn by Mr. Chapman with extraordi- 
nary vivacity and power. If Mr. Chap- 
man shall ever make more important 
contributions to dramatic biography or 
to biographical drama, there could hardly 
be a more difficult or more successful 
performance than these papers. 


J. G. Croswell. 


II 


BrrAN HooKker’s “Mona’”* 


Mr. Brian Hooker has presented in 


his drama-poem Mona a field for varied 


and interesting analytical speculation. 
From the very nature of the causes 
which commanded it, it should be consid- 
ered under different heads. 

Let it be said at once that as a poem, 
it is a work of fine distinction, aristo- 
cratic in style, felicitous in its imagery 
and intellectual in its theme. It abounds 
in rich and poetic word-painting. Such 
lines as 


Only the hushed owl drifts by 
Silently as a winged shadow, 
have in them a power to evoke a distinct 
physical sensation of actuality. 
Fire lit circles of astonished eyes, 
has a vividness that is almost startling 
in the abruptness of its effect. 
The summer's huge breast, slow 
Throbbing, around us, 
has this same elusive quality of sugges- 
tion. 
Note.—See Chronicle, page 238. 


*Mona. By Brian Hooker. New 
Dodd, Mead and Company. 


York: 
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Leave us clean air to die in 
is in the highest degree heroic, while 


A stream plunging down eternity 
To change the world. 


has a grandeur in its conception as well 
as a tonal suggestion, that allies it with 
inspired literature. Mona as a poem re- 
veals Mr. Hooker not simply as a poet 
of fine schooling, technical resource and 
deft intuitions ; but as a poet capable of 
high flights of purest poetry. 

This distinctive achievement apart, the 
interesting question arises as to whether 
a poet of admitted quality has been able 
to enter the distinct field of 
composition, comprehend its limitations, 
understand its requisites, and adapt his 
creative imagination to its instruments 
of expression. 

The difference between actable drama 
and intellectual poetry is essentially one 
of temperament, of sure impulse vs. 
critical reflection, of instinct vs. logic. 
Men of small intellectual perception may 
still have elementally dramatic tempera- 
ments, the power to visualise the emotion 
that possesses them, rather than to 
analyse and reflect upon it. For the in- 
tellectually ordered mind to adapt itself 
to the dramatic expression is a travail 
of extraordinary difficulty, amounting, as 
it does, to the ability to affect an almost 
complete change of identity. 

Invariably the initial mistake such an 
intellectual mind makes when it essays 
the dramatic expression is in the tardi- 
ness with which it arrives at the essential 
conflict without which no drama exists. 
It elaborates its exposition and overloads 
its causes, because it wishes to convince 
itself logically, not realising that it is not 
primarily the brain that has to be con- 
vinced but the emotions stirred. Fur- 
thermore, its exposition is addressed to 
the logic through the ear, and not to the 
dramatic centres of impulse through the 
eye. 

With all the promise and actual ac- 
complishment that Mona reveals as a 
poem, as a drama it has ineradicable 
shortcomings and temperamental limita- 
tions. The error begins at the rise of the 
curtain (serious in a drama, doubly so 
in an opera). Briefly, the theme is the 


dramatic . 
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conflict between love and _ patriotism. 
To prepare effectually for this con- 
flict, it is absolutely necessary that 
both themes should be developed sepa- 
rately, before they are developed in con- 
flict. 

At the rise of the curtain Gwyn, Mona, 
the half-witted Nial and Enya, the fos- 
ter-mother, are seen in the interior of the 
home, and the first moments are exposi- 
tory of the analytic emotions that are 
troubling Mona. Here is an initial prob- 
lem of extreme technical difficulty, which 
the reviewer does not remember ever to 
have seen attempted, the simultaneous 
exposition of the two contending charac- 
ters and their mutual relationship. The 
result is ineffective. The dramatic com- 
monplaceness of the situation, the utterly: 
detached character of the dialogue imme- 
diately fails to give the illusion of passion, 
which even such an hackneyed expedient 
as the hero’s sudden entrance and the 
heroine’s impulsive rush to his arms 
would instantly, without a spoken word, 
convey to the audience. Failing to feel 
dramatically this first quality of passion, 
the audience is reduced to establish it 
logically by the evidence of singularly 
dispassionate dialogue spoken in the pres- 
ence’ of others. The impression which 
may quite rightfully be conveyed by a 
reading of the printed page does not con- 
vince here, by that sudden necessary em- 
pire over the emotions. Now to carry the 
conviction of ultimate tragedy, both the 
appeal of love and duty must be in the 
highest degree intensified. Here is the 
chief weakness of the drama, in the au- 
thor’s inability to comprehend dramatic 
passion. The elemental leap of one soul 
to the other, the intoxication that steals 
over the: powers of the will, the outer 
force that is greater than the individual 
—the elemental dramatic passion, un- 
reasoning, uncalculating, touched with 
the quality of divine madness that en- 
genders its own tragedy—all this is lack- 
ing in the drama. Mr. Hooker’s concep- 
tion always remains the poet’s reflective 
analysis, Gwyn and Mona discuss and 
argue, explain and debate, in a thor- 
oughly sophisticated manner. Strangely 
enough, in Mona’s expression of her 
feelings for Gwyn she allies it with 
her dream for children, and not once, 
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but again and again, repeats this curious, 
dispassionate note, which suggests a puri- 
tanical hesitancy to approach the great 
crude emotions of human nature. The 
result of all this is that no effect of 
overwhelming passion is conveyed to the 
audience and the conflict becomes not 
personal, but metaphysical. 

The objection to this is that the play 
is intended to be symbolic, that in fact it 
is so advertised not only by the author’s 
announcement, but by copious paren- 
thetical explanations throughout the text, 
—the one regrettable evidence of ama- 
teurishness noticeable. This is the the- 
matic weakness of the work, it is not 
convincingly symbolic and it, \likewise, 
fails of the tragic effect that a realistic 

- treatment could have given it. 

The symbolistic drama, into which 
younger dramatists plunge in a vague 
search for novelty, which only too often 
is a hope of covering a multitude of 
technical sins, is in fact the most difficult 
of all dramatic expression. Many have 
attempted it—even the greatest geniuses 
have failed to make it dramatically ef- 
fective. Hannele convinces and en- 
thralls, the Master-Builder—master poem 
though it is, is dramatically ineffective. 
The difference is this—a symbolistic 
drama is still a drama and subject to all 
the dramatic laws of unrelenting prog- 
ress of the action toward a definite end. 
At best the drama is structurally simply a 
succession of swiftly moving platitudes, 
presented with accumulating intensity. To 
present an abstruse thought, or even a 
profound perception that requires reflec- 
tion to perceive it, is to interrupt and 
destroy the sense of movement, A sym- 
bolistic drama to be effective, must pro- 
duce its symbolistic suggestion by actions 
and not by thoughts. That is why Han- 
nele is so dramatically successful, be- 
cause the symbolistic suggestion results 
from the action, without recourse to 
critical discussion. So the Master- 
Builder fails because the symbolism con- 
stantly depends on the interpretation of 
the dialogue. 

Mona falls into the latter error. Its 
symbolism is never self-evident. It de- 
pends on sophisticated analysis by the 
characters themselves, augmented (in 
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the book) by explanations of the author, 
as to how the action should be inter- 
preted. 

The pity is that the symbolic treatment 
was not discarded and full advantage 
taken of the dramatic realities of the old 
British civilisatign. An opera presenting 
those barbaric natures, allied to the 
wolves and the swine by their passions 
and their gluttony, yet always retaining 
alive that spark of divine ideality which 
was destined to shape the character and 
meditations of future nations, would 
have been fraught with intense and pres- 
ent interest. The barbaric picture ac- 
tually presented on the stage is of sophis- 
ticated, well-washed and reasoning fin 
de siécle metaphysicians, that conveys to 
the audience a sense of being dramati- 
cally defrauded. 

The truth of the matter is at the pres- 
ent date, Mr. Hooker’s talent is utterly 
miscast in the dramatic field. He is by 
temperament and puritanical associations 
reflective, critical and highly intellectual. 
In fact he is that curious anomaly, an 
intellectual reactionary, The very state- 
ment of his theme, “that Mona is the 
tragedy of the reformer, of trying to re- 
vise the world by doing something, in- 
stead of raising its average by being 
something”—shows how completely he is 
critically hostile to the great moving 
principle of all art, the fine sense of im- 
pulsive rebellion, the striving toward an 
indefinable ideal. Nor has he yet been 
able to comprehend what is the dramatic 
purpose of failure, or the great collective 
inspiration of those who never arrive. 
There is nothing trivial or futile in the 
spectacle of a thousand artists toiling 
ceaselessly at their easels over a vain 
hope, or of a thousand writers striving to 
express thoughts too great for their little 
power, or of a thousand reformers bruis- 
ing themselves fruitlessly against social 
rocks, that they have neither the genius 
nor the crude strength to budge. These 
are the martyrs of human progress and 
idealism, and to say to them, Cease to 
try—return into your little selves and be 
happy—is simply to be dramatically in- 
capable of perceiving the inspiring drama 
of the final success of human fail- 
ure. Owen Johnson. 
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IKENNARD’S “LAFCADIO 


HEARN’’* 


Mrs. Nina H. 


It would seem the set purpose of pub- 
lishers to force the name of Lafcadio 
Hearn to become overnight—according 
to the announcement of this volume—‘‘a 
household word in cultured circles.”’ Yet 
it is difficult to concede that the clamour 
of the latter has compelled all the un- 
necessary books which in the last few 
years have been manufactured around 
the few remaining unpublished letters of 
Hearn. Of all of them, however, this 
of Mrs. Kennard’s is the most substan- 
tial, and, although not as interesting as 
some, the most informing and complete. 

It is also the least irritating. Fortu- 
nately the author seldom falls into the 
lyric strain of her baffling dedication. 
Although she is not guiltless of the senti- 
mentality seemingly inseparable from the 
subject—constantly, for instance, she re- 
fers to him as “that odd little genius”— 
she has sought to avoid the more obvious 
pitfalls into which Miss Bisland and Mr. 
Noguchi stumbled. To be moderate, in- 
deed, has been her conscious ideal. She 
thinks Dr. Gould excessive when he 
wrote of Hearn’s intolerable and brutal- 
ising improvidence, and prefers to call it 
a most irritating incapacity for making 
expenditure tally with revenue. In truth 
she devotes her time equally to temper- 
ing the wind to the shorn lamb or to par- 
ing down an overabundant fleece which 
she thinks has quite distorted its original 
proportions. 

This attitude, 


though possessing its 
humorous aspects, has to a large extent 


been thrust upon her. His personality 
and genius, as she rightly says, have been 
judged from an extreme point of view 
in either direction. Ordinary folks 
looked upon him in life as queer, irri- 
table, prejudiced, distinctly irreligious and 
somewhat immoral : those admitted to his 
intimacy recognised the tender heart, 
luminous brain, gentlemanly breeding, 
and human morality of the man. Those 
who cherished a deep sympathy for his 
intellect rendered him the bad service 
after his death of veiling his faults be- 
*Lafcadio Hearn. By Nina H. Kennard. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 
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hind a mist of eulogy. All this is sensi- 
ble and discriminating, and one may go 

far with the rare Lafcadian who has this 
mood, 

Hearn’s accounts of his childhood and 
youth are not trustworthy, but we may 
believe him when he says that he was 
wilful beyond all reason and an incarna- 
tion of the spirit of contrariness. His 
concrete memories were extremely vague 
and romantically coloured. He often said 
he was without food and shelter when 
he had merely wandered miles afield and 
had spent his last penny on something 
that fascinated him in a shop-window. 
Any penury that he thought he suffered 
must have been due to his improvident 
and untractable nature. He was a child 
of fire and touchwood with quivering 
nerves and abnormal imagination. In- 
tense near sight, with the vision of one 
eye entirely destroyed by accident so in- 
creased his natural shyness that it bred 
a cautiousness and stealthiness of move- 
ment which influenced people against 
him. The idea that he was repulsive, 
especially to women, always pursued 
him. Even as a lad he began his life of 
loneliness and withdrawal, yet the re- 
serve of his manner had dignity also. 

Once in Cincinnati at the age of nine- 
teen, he left a place because he had been 
laughed at and refused to ask for his 
wages ; living in the streets or at the best 
as a boarding-house drudge, he refused 
to accept money sent him from home 
through a connection whom he disliked. 
All his life, when people fell short of the 
height to which his imagination raised 
them, he promptly cast them from their 
high estate and nothing was too bitter 
to say or think of them. To his half- 
sister Hearn wrote frequently and 
fondly, and suddenly not only never 
wrote again, but sent her back her last 
envelope empty of its contents without 
a line of explanation. It was always so 
with him—if anything flurried him or 
awakened disturbing thoughts or memo- 
ries, he broke off a friendship which had 
lasted for years. In spite of his intel- 
lectual idealism, all considerations—even 
those connected with the deepest emo- 
tions that stir the human heart—were 
secondary to the necessities of his artis- 
tic life. 
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With this half-sister and her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Kennard journeyed to Japan to 
visit Hearn’s widow. but although she 
confesses that no sight-seeing had any 
significance for her unless it was con- 
nected with memories of him, wherever 
she pursued these memories it was as if 
a drawer with a secret spring had shut. 
Few of his Japanese friends would 
speak of him. He was in every way 
fitted to interpret Japan in those phases 
he touched upon. As he always declared, 
his inability to see detail made a thing 
more mysterious and impressive—and it 
was the mysterious and impressive in 
the thought and life of Japan which he 
caught. He was always fascinated by 
strange and unorthodox methods of 
thought ; and, the dropped threads of his 
barbaric ancestry being taken up again 
in him, all his life he preferred the outer 
confines of society. A born rebel, he 
railed against authority and civilisation. 
With all the Celtic longing for something 
beyond the elements of everyday life, 
says Mrs. Kennard finely, he seized at 
Japan as a child might catch a butterfly. 
In interpreting the superstitions and be- 
liefs of a strange people, his tendency to 
over-emphasise an impressive moment at 
the expense of accuracy stood him in 
good stead. His mental myopia was 
more helpful in enabling him to catch a 
glimpse of Japanese thought and char- 
acteristics than would have been a pierc- 
ing judgment that saw the faults and the 
intellectual shortcomings. But it is in- 
variably overlooked, as Dr. Papellier 
pointed out, that most of what he knew 
about Japan must have been gained 
through the medium of interpreter, and 
that his impression of scenery and Japa- 
nese works of art were put together 
piece by piece through a microscope and 
could never have been obtained in the 
whole. They are the impressions of a 
man who never mastered the language 
and who could not set the country he 
wrote about. Through affiliations of 
temperament he could interpret a mood, 
but he swooped to deductions without 
having either the opportunity or the de- 
sire of informing himself of the details 
he discussed. When, for instance, he 
embraced Herbert Spencer as his high 
priest, it was a foregone conclusion that 
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he should afterward endeavour to har- 
monise him with Buddhism and later 
with Shintoism. 

It is by no means certain, concludes 
Mrs. Kennard (with a temperateness 
which will enrage some previous biog- 
raphers) that his work will always have 
the appeal it has at present. He saw a 
phase of civilisation of absorbing inter- 
est to our generation, and recounted it 
in exquisite and finished prose. His lit- 
erary judgments, too, were as capricious 
and biassed as his political ones; his per- 
sonal prejudices made all his opinions 
untrustworthy—but none of them are to 
be surpassed as inspired bursts of en- 
thusiasm. In his life he was, to all in- 
tents and purposes, at times a madman 
and at others he hovered on the border- 
land of insanity. His art was the one 
anchor which kept his highly wrought 
nerves from drifting him to mental 
wreckage. In spite of his satanic pride 
his estimate of his powers was on the 
whole a humble one, and this urged him 
to eternal labours. Out of his industry 
grew in time a certain healthy habit of 
thought and life. He pursued perfection 
tirelessly and over many obstacles, and 
this fact gives his career dignity and 
unity. 

Graham Berry. 


IV ° 


F. A. Tarzsot’s “Movinc Pictures: 
How THEY ARE MADE AND WorkKED’’* 


Completely, though with as few techni- 
calities as possible, is here presented in 
readable style the story of cinematog- 
raphy. The clear, well-rounded narra- 
tive is pointed with numerous helpful or 
effective illustrations. It is such a book 
as every one interested in moving pic- 
tures has been waiting for, and for the 
present reviewer it contains many mat- 
ters of absorbing interest. 

Animated photography, the author tells 
us, is really not animation at all. It is 
simply a long string of snap-shots taken 
at intervals of one-tw enty-fourth to one- 
thirty-secondth of a second. When 
the projector of the pictures on the 


*Moving Pictures. By F. A. Talbot. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. London: 
William Heinemann. 
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screen gains the requisite amount of 
speed—the same as that at which they 
were taken—what is in reality a series of 
jerks becomes resolved by the slower eye 
of the beholder into steady rhythmic ac- 
tion. Only one-half or less of the actual 
movement is recorded; the interruption 
simply passes undetected. 

In our days of the snap-shot, it seems 
incredible that an exposure of six hours 
was at first required to secure a recog- 
nisable impression of an object. The 
problem which confronted the pioneers 
of instantaneous photography was the re- 
duction of the period of exposure from 
twenty thousand seconds to a thousandth 
part of one second. In the end it was 
the chemist who solved it by preparing 
a surface of exquisite sensitiveness to 
light. As long as glass plates had to be 
used, investigators were thwarted at 
every turn; but after trying many sub- 
stances through fifty years of experi- 
ment, they finally discovered in celluloid 
a film which made animated photography 
a commercial practicability. When Mr. 
Edison invented the kinetoscope which 
he first exhibited at the Chicago World’s 


Fair, both he and the public failed to 


grasp its possibilities. It was an Eng- 
lishman who perceived in it the germ of 
the idea for projecting animated pictures 
upon a screen; and in the end it was a 
Frenchman who constructed the appa- 
ratus which laid the foundation of the 
cinematograph industry. This in twenty 
years’ time—although the experimenters 
were obliged to break ground in every di- 
rection by unremitting experiment and 
research—now uses six million feet of 
film a week and has in this country 
alone fourteen thousand moving-picture 
houses. 

At first the public was satisfied with 
the reproduction of everyday scenes and 
incidents, but soon it clamoured for pic- 
ture plays. This demand was by no 
means easy to meet. With much diff- 
culty and ingenuity a film of forty feet 
in length was made of a pretty little 
tabloid comedy. Its reception by the 
audience warranted greater outlay. In 
1897, on the roof of the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace in New York City, was 
staged the Passion Play at an expense 
of sixteen thousand dollars, This was 
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over two thousand feet in length and re- 
quired fifty-five minutes to project. 
Then a French producer, a few years 
later, saw a unique opportunity to pre- 
sent picture plays with a skilled stage 
management and as elaborate mounting 
as in a real play. So well was this ex- 
ample followed up that to-day the Amer- 
ican stage is engaged in a struggle to 
hold its own. 

A “studio” of a picture-show company 
now is a huge glass building with a great 
water tank for aquatic spectacles and 
two or three acres of land for outdoor 
work, and with seven thousand costumes 
ready for instant use. The stage in this 
studio is more completely equipped than 
that of Drury Lane or the Paris Opera. 
The average is three films a week, 
and the scene-painters are busy from 
morning until night. The scenery they 
paint is in black and white and demands 
the most artistic care. The stage-man- 
agement of a film play is more exacting 
than that of a footlight one, for there 
must be more vim and animation and 
there is at the same time no dialogue 
to point the movement or to conceal and 
mitigate the deficiencies of the actors. 
The preéminent requirement of the pic- 
ture play is that the actor must look the 
part, for make-up must be reduced to a 
minimum. Nowadays the practice is to 
whiten the face, as the shadows thus 
formed by wrinkling it in emotion em- 
phasises the expression, Every muscle 
of the body must be called into coherent 
use to an extent that the real stage does 
not demand. Everything, too, must be 
condensed to an irreducible limit—for 
there can be no interruption of the main 
thread of a play. Once the spectator’s 
grip on the theme is loosened, his inter- 
est is lost. Consequently great waste is 
unavoidable in preparing a play. Vast 
sections of film are found to lack inter- 
est or to injure it. Every second of 
time is equivalent to twelve inches of 
film; and in cutting out superfluous sec- 
onds from a presentation, an average of 
two hundred out of every thousand feet 
are destroyed—at a cost of three cents 
a foot. As for plays, it has been found 
that very few stories can hold the atten- 
tion of the audience for an hour. In the 
large stories it is difficult to find a sub- 
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ject of world-wide appeal. Subjects of 
religious interest rarely fail of popular 
success, and thus these may be presented 
on the most elaborate scale. A produc- 
tion of Tasso’s Crusaders, the largest yet 
staged, requires six hundred players and 
almost half as many horses. The en- 
thusiasm for realistic detail has now be- 
come in this country almost a mania. 
lor a fire scene, a plot of ground is now 
purchased, the required house knocked 
together—and then burned down while 
the camera buzzes vigorously. Lay res- 
cuers have sprung into the water to as- 
‘sist a swimmer who is supporting, with 
difficulty, the unconscious form of a 
maiden—only to behold upon the bank an 
amused operator nonchlantly turning the 
handle of the camera. One firm sent its 
entire company to Ireland to stage some 
Irish plays. 

Trick picture-plays are obtained by 
“stop-motion”—that is, a substitution 
while the lens is closed by the shutter— 
and by “double printing’—that is, the 
superimposing of one doctored picture 


upon another. It is with double print- 


ing that the effect is obtained by which 
some objects may move at normal speed 


and some at twice normal speed; and it 
is in his ability to arrest the action at any 
point that the maker of trick-filfms gets 
his magic effects. A railway collision of 
utmost realism can be obtained by toy 
trains on toy tracks laid amid suitable 
scenery in miniature—such an accident, 
seemingly caught with the utmost op- 
portuneness, can give forty of the most 
thrilling seconds it is possible to con- 
ceive. The diminutiveness of a fairy is 
easily achieved by placing the actor a 
long way off or catching the reflection in 
a distant mirror while the human actor 
performs but a few feet from the lens. 
Some fairy plays require two stages— 
one for the fairies, together with the 
enlarged properties they come in con- 
tact with, and the other for the humans. 
The trick film of the highest order, how- 
ever, is in danger of extinction because 
it costs so much in ingenuity, time, and 
money, 

Even more popular than the film-play 
is the “topical picture.” It was in 1896 
that British audiences were first intro- 
duced to this in seeing the Derby run 


again on a screen. It excited more at- 
tention than the actual race, and people 
rubbed their eyes at its incredibility. 
Now a subject can be thrown on the 
screen within four hours after its occur- 
rence. Thus it appears while it is still 
of absorbing interest. Not until the 
Coronation festivities of George V were 
put before the public did cinematography 
in colours become an assured branch of 
the art. Topical work is speculative to 
a degree, and furthermore, it upsets the 
system of any well-arranged factory; 
thus the largest companies do not en- 
gage in it. But a great disaster of any 
kind means a gold mine for the company 
that gets there first. At Messina, 
scarcely had the earth ceased shivering 
when a small army of operators were 
turning their handles amid the tottering 
ruins. The cinematographer of to-day 
has been let down by ropes to the caul- 
dron below the Victoria Falls on the 
Zambesi River; he has sledded with 
Shackleton to the Furthest South; he has 
climbed with the Duke of the Abruzzi 
to the top of the Himalayas. The cine- 
matograph records of Colonel Roose- 
velt’s African trip cost ten thousand dol- 
lars. 

The camera is now attached to the 
microscope to portray the actual proc- 
esses of minute and of germ life, with 
results so startling as to be unbelievable 
—in such a fascinating spectacle, for in- 
stance, as the attack of the parasites 
upon the red corpuscles. The limits of 
the development of this branch of cine- 
matography it is impossible to foresee. 
I¢xtremely rapid motion in all its details 
may now be studied at leisure, since it 
can be recorded at an exposure of one- 
ten millionth part of a second. It can 
be seen, for example, that when a bullet 
is fired at a soap-bubble, the bubble 
breaks, not when it enters, but when it 
emerges. As a vehicle for popularising 
science, the film is still in its infancy, 
however; for up to the present time it 
has been extremely difficult to humanise 
the lessons sufficiently. Such films as 
the physical energy of the house-fly or 
the chicken coming out of the shell have 
been very successful, but these are un- 
usual, Other difficulties lie in the way 
of securing successful popular films, 
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once, for instance, an excellent frog film 
was taken—only to discover that the un- 
feeling frog had all the while been coolly 
reflecting in its eye the operator turning 
the handle of the cinematograph. 

In England the moving-picture news- 
paper is beginning to rival the illus- 
trated weekly, the time may come when 
it will rival the daily journal—when a 
man will go to a picture show and see 
in full animation the day’s doings. Al- 
ready the cinematograph has shown signs 
of competing with the kodak for home 
use. Soon it will be generally brought 
into the school-room, and there impart 
more definite knowledge in one minute 
than book and blackboard in hours of 
hammering. Unfortunately, the feeling 
against the moving picture, despite its 
tremendous popularitv, has not been as 
yet entirely eliminated. But political, 
charitable, municipal, and numerous other 
organisations are pressing into use the 
celluloid ribbon. It has at last been made 
non-inflammable, but the day is not yet 
in sight when it will be imperishable— 
when the film of a great current event 
may be preserved for an unborn genera- 
tion. 

Algernon Tassin. 


V 


Owen Jonnson’s “Stover at YALE’™* 


It is a very difficult matter to write a 
good college story ; and the nature of the 
difficulty may be suggested by a com- 
parison of terms. When a boy goes to 
school, we speak of him quite inevitably 
as a schoolboy; but when the same boy 
has gone on into college, we do not know 
whether to call him a college boy or a 
college man, a collegian or an undergrad- 
uate; and none of these words wholly 
satisfies. The world of school is a thing 
apart, as definite and characteristic as 
boyhood, The college world is a border- 
land of adolescence, curiously a part of 
the world at large and curiously apart 
from it: a microcosm whose generation 
is four years long, whose surface changes 
like the seasons, and whose informing 
tradition persists like the climate un- 

Note.—See Chronicle, page 238. 


*Stover at Yale. By Owen Johnson 
York; F, A, Stokes Company. 
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changed. So there are many good school 
stories, but no college story which is at 
once a good novel and a cross-section of 
college life. Mr. Owen Johnson’s Law- 
renceville stories gave more than hope 
of his success in the more difficult field ; 
and in Stover at Yale that hope is more 
than reasonably fulfilled. That it is not 
wholly so must in fairness be charged 
rather to choice than to failure. The hu- 
mour is there, the exuberant sympathy 
with younger days, the sense of blossom- 
ing character, the suggestive profusion 
of detail. But Mr. Johnson has chosen 
to write not a representation of college 
life so much as a criticism of it: he is 
concerned with the portrayal of Yale not 
as an end in itself but as the subject of 
his argument; whereas in the Lawrence- 
ville stories he was concerned merely to 
represent school life as he saw it, leav- 
ing the criticism to others. He believes 
that college should be the focus and the 
storm centre for whatever forces are 
moving in the world outside, that the 
college boy should be a college man; and 
he depicts accordingly not a cross-section 
of college life, but only so much of it as 
concerns the demonstration of his theme. 

Nevertheless, although such a_ book 
may not be held to account for omissions 
outside the scope of its argument, yet that 
argument depends upon the fair pres- 
entation of its subject. Much argu- 
ment upon the negro question is vitiated 
by the representation of the negro as a 
Caucasian with a black face. A Doll's 
House attempts no universal vision of 
marriage ; but its indictment of marriage 
is valid only just so far as Nora is typi- 
cal. And Stover at Yale does not en- 
tirely escape this besetting danger of the 
novel with a purpose, the danger of beg- 
ging the question by an ex parte state- 
ment of facts. This is most evident in 
the matter of proportion. The first (and 
by far the best) half of the book is taken 
up with freshman year; the story ends 
two years later with the election of 
Stover to a senior society ; and the whole 
plot turns upon the reconstruction of the 
society system. Now it is true that at 
certain times and to certain men the se- 
cret societies are the whole religion of 
Yale life, with a Last Judgment on tap- 
day, and senior year a mere subsequent 
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Hell or Heaven. But such cases are 
hardly typical: the limit of truth is to 
say that the societies are the greatest 
single influence at college; and the nor- 
mal undergraduate is healthily con- 
cerned with many other matters than his 
social salvation. The extent of Mr. 
Johnson’s obsession with this phase of 
his idea sufficiently appears to Yale men 


in that astonishing scene where Joe 
Hungerford leads a long cheer for 
ones : to others it may be suggested that 


this is much as if the best man at a wed- 
ding should suddenly give three cheers 
for Love. It is only a detail, of course; 
aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus; but 
Mr. Johnson must have been momen- 
tarily hypnotised. 

No less remote from ordinary college 
life is the feminine element in the book. 
It is hard to see why Mr. Johnson has 
woven into his plot a serious love affair 
leading conventionally to an engagement 
in the last chapter. Unless he meant it 
to illustrate his thesis that the college boy 
should be a man and college life one with 
the world at large, it has no connection 
with the story ; and one is reluctant to ac- 
cuse him of introducing extraneous ma- 
terial merely to elaborate his plot, or as 
a concession to what is called “heart in- 
terest.” In any case, it is not typical; 
for the minority involved in serious love 
affairs. during college is almost as minute 
as the minority who get into serious 
trouble with women of another sort; 
both are negligible, a mere handful in 
each class. The ordinary case is a se- 
ries of romantic adventures in which the 
undergraduate experiments, more or less 
dangerously, with women of the half- 
world, and is experimented upon, more 
or less painfully, by girls of his own 
kind. This part of the book is not only 
the least representative but the least con- 
vincing. Jean Story is an unimaginable 
prig, whose words are not the words of 
little girls just out of Farmington, nor 
her thoughts their thoughts ; and the epi- 
sode of Fanny Leroy and Muriel Stacey, 
in the concluding chapters, is wholly 
melodramatic and sentimental, despite 
its realism of detail. Surely there is plot 


enough in such a college career as Dink 
Stover’s without going outside of his 
normal 


undergraduate activities, <A 
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novel of local colour should derive its 
plot from its locality; and a novel with 
a purpose must confine itself to the typi- 
cal. 

Yet, after all, 
anything than to depict it fairly. 
this applies no less to the criticism of 


is easier to criticise 
And 


Mr. Johnson’s novel than to his criticism 
of Yale; only in the former case, it is 
easy to supplement the criticism by read- 
ing the book. Its disproportions and in- 
accuracies lie quite obvious to attack; 
but the precise nature and degree of its 
achievement are harder to explain. Yale 
men will tend to pick the flaws and take 
for granted the merits: others will tend 
to swallow it whole, without apprecia- 
tion of difficulties. As an argument, it 
may fairly be judged in its own words: 

“There was too much truth in the at- 
tack, violent as it was, not to have called 
forth serious attention.” And as a work 
of art, it is thus far the best American 
college novel; but that is not saying 
much. It is not saying quite enough; 
for in spite of errors which he instinc- 
tively magnifies and a thesis with which 
he may probably disagree, the book is 
likely to make upon any Yale man an 
impression vividly and characteristically 
Yale. The atmosphere is there, the tra- 
dition of profuse endeavour toward un- 
questioned goals, the awful seriousness 
of youth shouldering the universe in the 
intervals of irresponsibility. The foot- 
ball game and the wrestling match, hold- 
off night and tap-day, the uproarious 
arguments and the solemnities of college 
problems are drawn truly, though the 
colours glare a little: not precisely as we 
remember them, perhaps, but very much 
as we felt them at the time. And ex- 
cept for moments when they lose them- 
selves in expressing the opinions of the 
author, the characters think and talk 
naturally. Indeed, the less polemic por- 
tions of the book are pretty uniformly 
the best; and they are so good as to sug- 
gest that Mr. Johnson might have suc- 
ceeded even better in the more difficult 
task of an impartial representation of 
Yale life whose truth should be its only 
commentary. 

Thus far for criticism of the book. 
What follows has nothing to do with its 
artistic merits, but is a part of that dis- 
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cussion which it was intended to evoke. 
Mr. Johnson contends that Yale (and, by 
analogy, the American college in gen- 
eral) accomplishes no real culture, be- 
cause the stimulus in college life is not 
toward education: our colleges are busi- 
ness colleges, social clearing-houses, in- 
stitutions for the prevention of learning. 
He contends that the secret societies ex- 
ert an influence out of all proportion, 
whose chief evil and whose chief sup- 
port is an idolatrous and charlatan mum- 
mery. He contends in general that the 
college wastes energy upon ends not in 
themselves worth while; that it should 
be an institution not of boys but of men, 
a focus of all that is going on in the 
world at large. Granting (as many will 
not) that the American college, as typi- 
fied by Yale, is precisely what he repre- 
sents it to be, there is still something to 
be said of his conclusions. 

Mr. Johnson’s whole case against the 
college is that it is insufficiently in touch 
with what is going on outside. The real 
trouble is precisely that it reflects out- 
side life entirely too much. The under- 
graduate lacks culture not because he 
does not go to college to study, but be- 
cause America is uncultivated. The col- 
leges have made one concession after an- 
other to the absurd popular demand for 
efficiency, for practical courses, for the 
accumulation of facts. Education is not 
the implanting of a thirst for knowledge: 
the Yiddish immigrant has a thirst for 
knowledge already implanted; but he is 
not cultured nor ever will be. Neither is 
it an accumulation of facts; that is the 
trouble with Mr. Johnson’s twenty ques- 
tions. A man who could answer all of 
them and more might be wholly uncul- 
tured; and an oriental philosopher could 
not answer any of them. Education is 
exercise ; and you can develop the mind 
by any course of study, just as you can 
develop the body by any form of exer- 
tion. But you cannot develop either by 
trifling with all exercises at once, with- 
out exerting yourself at all. Greeks have 
been educated upon philosophy and gym- 
nastics, prophets upon fasting and medi- 
tation, medizvals upon logic and dead 
tongues. Americans remain uneducated 
upon an elective smattering of universal 
facts, Our educational system fails to 
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educate simply because it is not a sys- 
tem. And the colleges in dropping re- 
quirements and extending electives have 
been moving steadily away from educa- 
tion toward popularity. If they are busi- 
ness colleges, it is by reflecting outside 
commercialism; if they are social clear- 
ing-houses, it is by reflecting outside 
snobbery. Thus the fall of the secret 
societies is the national fault of setting 
too much value upon immediate rewards 
and successes ; the tendency to make men 
work for a decoration instead of for the 
work’s sake; a danger which appears at 
its worst in their rewarding of religious 
activity. It is their publicity, not their 
privacy which may be harmful: their 
shining medals, not their silent mummer- 
ies. Mr. Johnson supposes that the 
power of the societies depends upon their 
secrecy; as idols are sanctified by cere- 
mony ; which indicates that Mr. Johnson 
does not understand idolatry. Gods are 
not awful because we have made them 
mysterious; we make them mysterious 
because we stand in awe of them, wor- 
ship them with forms and ceremonies, 
and speak their names in fear; and when 
the worship weakens, the secrets are 
laughed aloud and the ritual becomes a 
masquerade. That is merely human na- 
ture and human history; and the proof 
of the present instance is that societies 
losing the respect of the college (as the 
sophomore societies did at Yale) are 
abolished by acclamation, in spite of their 
mystic terrors. You cannot blaspheme 
where you do not believe. This secrecy 
question is a small matter but it serves 
to illustrate the direction of Mr. John- 
son’s mental bias. A more suggestive 
illustration is his constant use of words 
like archaic, traditional, conservative, and 
medizval as terms of reproach. He has 
the popular feeling that the latest thing 
is generally the best, that institutions are 
brought up to date instead of down to 
date, that we should shake ourselves free 
of traditions and conventions—in short, 
the modern fallacy of post hoc, ergo 
melior hoc, Of course, it is only his col- 
lective memory that raises man above the 
animal: the ape of each generation 
shakes himself free from the past, and 
remains an ape. And in effect, it is by no 
means obvious that we are any better off 
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than the Greeks or the medizvals, merely 
because we have invented mechanical 
conveniences. The great virtue of our 
universities is that they are not up-to- 
date, that they do not reflect the whole 
confusion of the outside world, nor echo 
every breath of Babel. This is not a 
time like the Reformation when the of- 
fice of culture is to stir up stagnation; 
it is an age like the decline of Rome, 
when it was good for thoughtful men to 
cloister themselves apart from the tu- 
mult, lest old wisdom be forgotten. And 
if our colleges are not to act as conserva- 
tories of tradition, it is hard to say where 
the racial memory is to be conserved. A 
university, like a cellar, is a good place 
to keep things in, because it is warmer in 
some seasons and cooler in others. Mr. 
Johnson complains that the Yale man 
especially wastes four years of endeav- 
our toward some childish ideal not worth 
his trouble. But the best thing about 
Yale is that a man learns there to spend 
himself upon something without ques- 
tioning whether that something is worth 
while or not. For we are entirely too 


much given here and now to asking 
whether things are worth while. 


Leoni- 
das never wondered whether Sparta was 
worth saving; St. Paul was not trying to 
see what he could get out of Christian- 
ity; Washington did not cross the Dela- 
ware to get on the winning side. Col- 
lege spirit is only miniature patriotism: 
the essence of which is precisely to ask 
one’s self “What can I do for Yale?” in- 
stead of “What can Yale do for me?” 
The object does not matter, because any 
human object may turn out a failure or 
a farce; what does matter is that a man 
shall stand up and fight for something, 
instead of making himself dizzy by try- 
ing to follow the course of evolution. 
The compass may as well point in any 
direction, so long as it points in one; but 
the less it is affected by surrounding in- 
fluences, the better for navigation. Mr. 
Johnson wants the universities to be 
leaders of modern thought. Perhaps it 
would be better for them to stand firm 
and show us whither modern thought is 
leading. Certainly it is well for them 
to rest apart from the clamour and chaos 
of the market-place, cloisters of scholar- 
ship and tradition, walled gardens of 
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idealism, lists where a boy may try him- 
self in tournament for a blossom or a 
glove before he goes forth to battle 
among men. Brian Hooker. 
VI 
Compton MACKENzIE’s “CARNIVAL’* 
Carnival is bound to attract attention. 
The author of The Passionate Elope- 
ment has deserted wigs and patches for 
a stern, relentless study in realism. Fre- 
quently crude and over elaborated in 
phrasing amidst long stretches of vivid 
easy writing, suggestive, too, at times of 
other writers, it nevertheless stands as 
an unusual study of a ballet girl’s soul. 
Aside from photographic reflections of 
certain phases of English life—middle 
class mediocrity, dancing schools, pro- 
vincial theatres, ballet environment with 
all its casual accessories, and finally, the 
cramped oppression of a farm at Corn- 
wall—that which gives Carnival a touch 
of the unusual is the element of fate 
which brood over the entire 
story. Jennv just couldn’t help being 
herself: a mass of strange contradiction, 
with moments of rebellion and long hours 
of acquiescence, she is a throbbing little 
person who seems to live her life without 
sustained motivation though full of tail- 
less impulse. “Who cares,” is the /eit 
motif of her existence. This philosophy 
of indifference with which she explains 
all the rebuffs of her life, comes early. 
Compton Mackenzie cleverly paints 
Jenny’s youth and inheritance and sug- 
gests how potent with disappointment her 
life is be und to be. The child of a love- 
less marriage, with a father who is, so 
far as she is concerned, merely an acces- 
sory to her existence, she finds herself 
oppressed and baffled in the unsympa- 
thetic atmosphere at home. Jenny’s one 
great ioy is dancing—it is an instinct— 
and with its expression arises the prob- 
lem of her little life; for she meets op- 
position in the one thing which to her 
means freedom and joy. 
Life was a series of hopes 


seems to 


held out and 
baffled desires, of unjust disappointments and 
She lay 
there a mite in floating time, sensible only of 


aspirations unreasonably neglected. 


having no free will. 


New 


_*Carnival. By Compton Mackenzie. 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 1912, 
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Through the intervention of Mr. Ver- 
goe, an old clown, however, Jenny is en- 
couraged in her dancing and succeeds 
finally in gaining her mother’s consent 
to obtain proper instruction at Madame 
Aldavini’s dancing academy. But effort 
breeds impatience and Jenny is not 
happy with the routine necessary. Still, 
she became a professional ballet girl, re- 
senting her enforced living at home and 
her mother’s instinctive attempt to 
mould her with warnings about the 
world. 

It would have been wiser to let her alone, 
but nobody with whom she was brought into 
contact could realise the sexlessness of the 
child. The truest safeguard of a girl’s virtue 
is familiarity with the aggregated follies of 
man’s adolescense. 

Though Jenny is slowly drawn into the 
hectic atmosphere of her life, and par- 
takes of the usual suppers and excur- 
sions, which seem to be the natural per- 
quisites of a dancer at The Oriental Pal- 
ace of Varieties, she, however, is never 
attracted by men, but rather has an in- 
stinctive antagonism to them. This 
protects her until a real experience comes 
in the person of Maurice Avery, an ar- 
tist. The reactions between the two, so 
subtle sometimes that the reader feels 
they need further phrasing, is the most 
interesting part of the novel. It is nota 
sordid picture save for its inevitable fu- 
tility, and it is touched with delightful 
episodes. but Jenny refuses to surren- 
der herself to him and Maurice leaves 
her. Then in disgust at his not under- 
standing her desire to surrender herself 
only “with the whole of her woman- 
hood,”” Jenny breaks with all- her own 
struggling faith, and in order to make a 
return to it impossible, gives herself to a 
casual acquaintance, whom she imme- 
diately throws aside, not even offering 
him the satisfaction of knowing he was 
not one of many. Here the author has 
portrayed with remarkable insight how 
little the actual event may be in a char- 
acter’s march toward completeness, how 
trivial and over-exaggerated its impor- 
tance when it is merely a technical and 
not psychic surrender. Jenny’s inherent 
bitterness against men is increased and 
her own sense of futility is deepened by 
the discovery that her mother’s insanity 


and death is really due to what seemed 
sure proof of her liason with Maurice. 
The irony of all this throws her into 
marriage with a farmer, who seems to 
offer her, at least, a release from her 
surroundings. She has nothing in com- 
mon with him, though when her child is 
born she begins to believe she will find 
some reason for her life. Maurice re- 
turns to England and secretly comes to 
see her; but it is too late. 

You can’t mess up a girl’s life and then 
come and say you're sorry the same as if you'd 
trod on her toe. . . . Once J was mad, too. I 
nearly died. I didn’t care for nothing, nor for 
anything. You was the first man that made 
me feel things like love. You! And I gave 
you more than I’d ever given any one, even my 
mother. . . . But they’re all animals. All men. 
Some are nicer sorts of animals than others, 
but they’re all the same. ... Now I’ve got 
a boy and he’s like me. He’s got my eyes 
and I’m going to teach him, so he isn’t an ani- 
mal, see? .. . Go away, Maurice, leave me. I 
don’t want you. I can’t forgive you. I can 
only just not care whether you’re not there or 
not. But go away, because I don’t want to be 
worried by other people. 


No mere outline of the story which 
ends with her murder by the husband in 
a fit of jealousy over his discovery of this 
final interview with Maurice, could indi- 
cate the real value of the characterisation 
of Jenny. The author has followed the 
chronicle style and has merely torn a 
page out of life, leaving many ragged 
edges. But Carnival is a vivid novel, as 
full of promise as it is of accomplishment. 

George Middleton. 


Vil 


MereDITH NiIcHOoLson’s “A Hoosier 
CHRONICLE”’* 


With the last of the many pages in 
A Hoosier Chronicle distinct disappoint- 
ment comes to the reader. So much was 
expected, so littie is finally obtained. 
Instead of the broad picture of life ima 
typical American commonwealth which 
seems to have been the author’s aim, we 
have a rather thin narrative cast in a 
mould that has now become conventional. 
Mr. Nicholson’s Hoosier boss differs lit- 
tle from similar characters in the politi- 


*A Hoosier Chronicle. By Meredith Nichol- 
son. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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cal novels that have been so abundant in 
recent years, and the clean young man 
with ideals who ultimately triumphs over 
him is an equally stock figure. The 
story itself is built around a mystery the 
solution of which is apparent almost 
from the first. It is not, however, any 
deficiency in plot that makes this Chroni- 
cle a disappointment. Had the author 
of The Siege of the Seven Suitors and 
The House of a Thousand Candles been 

greatly interested in this feature of his 
book, it is not probable that we should 
have to complain of any lack of origi- 
nality and resource. What one really 
misses is the crowded canvas, the inti- 
mate knowledge of a whole community, 
the keen sympathy with all its members 
and the native humour that distinguished 
William Allen White’s A Certain Rich 
Man. Chaotic in construction, at times 
as crude and rough as the persons it de- 
scribed, A Certain Rich Man yet left 
upon the mind a clear picture of Kansas 
and a Kansas millionaire. With vastly 
greater skill at his command, Mr. Nichol- 
son has not achieved any such success 
with his Hoosiers. A few characters 
are elaborated with painstaking detail, 
significant features of the provincial set- 
ting are duly pointed out to us with the 
irony proper in a cosmopolitan guide, but 
indiana is not revealed. 

It is quite true, as Mr. Nicholson says, 
that “the Hoosiers with whom we have 
to do are not those set forth by Eggles- 
ton, but the breed visible to-day in urban 
marketplaces, who submit themselves 
meekly to tailors and schoolmasters.” 
The influence of urban marketplaces, 
tailors and schoolmasters is powerful for 
uniformity and Hoosiers are probably 
much like other folk. It is from just 
this fact that the Chronicle suffers. Mr. 
Nicholson knows his own people too well 
to draw them in caricature and under the 
veil of a commonplace prosperity he has 
not found—or has not disclosed—their 
true individuality. Moreover, if his ma- 
terial is not so rich as Mr. White’s Kan- 
sas, it is doubtful if he has the same love 
for it. Certainly his humour does not 
play about it with the same spontaneity. 

In the telling of his story Mr. Nichol- 
son is not helped by his somewhat la- 
boured efforts to secure an abundance 
of local colour. The gift of narrative is 
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his and had he been free to exercise it 
untrammelled he would not have devoted 
six hundred pages to this Chronicle. In 
itself it is not a story of great signifi- 
cance and the multiplicity of still more 
insignificant details prolongs its develop- 
ment unwarrantably. It is, moreover, 
not easy to believe in Morton Bassett. 
Again a comparison with A Certain Rich 
Man suggests itself. Before John Bar- 
clay consented to reform and abandon 
his life-long occupation of robbing the 
people, he had been beaten to his knees 
by a succession of private calamities ; 
Bassett at the climax of his power yields 
to a somewhat melodramatic sermon 
from an unrecognised daughter who has 
just discovered her*parentage. The sud- 
den collapse of a self-control and an am- 
bition that had enabled him to meet her 
for years without betraying his secret is 
hardly convincing. 

The unfortunate fact is that 4 Hoosier 
Chronicle is not convincing—political 
and business novels rarely are. But 
when Mr. Nicholson escapes from his 
self-imposed limitations and feels free to 
write of individuals, he succeeds. De- 
spite her vague and rather inane aspira- 
tions for a higher career than matrimony, 
Sylvia is a very lovable American girl; 
when he is not playing St. George to the 
dragon of machine politics, Harwood is 
a good, sturdy chap quite worthy of her 
love. And Aunt Sally Owen! In her, 
it seems, is concentrated all the Hoosier 
atmosphere of the Chronicle. She is a 
worthy companion to Mrs. Hollister of 
The Seven Suitors and even if one is 
farce and the other a serious essay in 
character drawing, they are two very 
charming women. 

Possibly the memory of The Seven 
Suitors is in part responsible for one’s 
disappointment in A Hoosier Chronicle. 
In the effort to write a work of serious 
importance, Mr. Nicholson has put his 
imagination in chains. It is a tribute to 
his power that thus handicapped, he can 
still interest us in the fortunes of his 
characters. But A Hoosier Chronicle 
would have been a different and a better 
novel if he had been content to tell his 
own story in his own way, and had left 
political reform and the Hoosier atmos- 
phere to their own fate. 

Edward Bedinger Mitchell. 
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Leroy Scort’s “THE COUNSEL FOR THE 
DeFENSE”’* 

In discussing magazine tendencies the 
other day, a well-known editor remarked 
that he felt fiction rather than special ar- 
ticles was the best means of promulgat- 
ing propaganda. It is interesting, too, 
to see how the novelist, ever alive to the 
social and economic problems about him, 
is turning his attention to the various 
phases of the woman movement, which, 
no doubt, is, in its manifestations, one 
of the most pronounced of the new ten- 
dencies. Leroy Scott’s latest novel, fol- 
lowing his commendable inclination for 
social problems, does not touch upon the 
woman suffrage question; though the 
book throughout, by its incidents, is a 
picture of woman’s capacity in the field 
of public affairs, The author, instead, 
has injected into his story the economic 
phase of a woman’s desire to support 
herself, and contrasted it further with 
the primitive reaction of her lover, who 
cannot grasp her desire to be an equal 
contributor to the home, or her unwilling- 
ness to give up her work because she 
happens to be approaching wifehood. It 
is this part of the novel which tends to 
make it more than a good entertaining 
story, for Mr. Scott has presented these 
states of mind with keen penetration. It 
would be manifestly unfair, however, to 
suggest that the novel is a tract or a so- 
cial document: it is merely that the au- 
thor has caught into his story several sit- 
uations. which in their working out will 
undoubtedly stimulate thought. 

The structure of the novel is cleverly 
devised, and in spite of frequent crudities 
of style is interesting and entertaining. 
Katharine West returns from college to 
her little town in Indiana to find her 
father accused of accepting a bribe for 
lending his influence in the selection of 
a new site for the town water works. 
The case is very strong against him and 
all the lawyers in the town, fearing the 
political effect, have refused to be re- 
tained in his defence. Katharine, how- 
ever, who has studied law, shocks the 
conventions of the community by under- 
taking it herself. In so doing she is 

*The Counsel for the Defense. By Leroy 
Scott. New York: Doubleday, Page and Com- 
pany, 1912. 


brought into contact with Arnold Bruce, 
the editor of the paper, who is her father’s 
bitterest enemy. A love story develops 
quite naturally, but ‘Mr. Scott has kept 
throughout an element of suspense which 
is full of good melodrama. Her father’s 
case is lost and won, though not until the 
whole seamy side of politics is revealed. 
It is not, however, until Katharine has 
success to show for her efforts that 
Bruce finally breaks through his tradi- 
tional mistrust of woman’s capacity and 
right in the work field. He is forced to 
see that the woman in marriage does not 
desire only a paternal protection and 
humouring ; that frequently her capacities 
are wasted in household drudgery which, 
after all, can be bought and paid for 
without loss of a real capacity in other 
spheres of self-expression; that she 
wishes to bring him fresh contacts by 
reason of her own work and that, also, 
even as a mother, the whole span of her 
years need not be given as tribute. 
Griffin Mace. 
IX 


Rosert W. CHAMBERS’s “JAPONETTE”* 


It is interesting to see good craftsman- 
ship, even when it is expended on cheap 
or worthless material. It has at least 
its own excellence, deftness and grace. 
But though interesting, the exhibition is 
also irritating, for it is difficult not to feel 
that the worker should have employed 
an equal sincerity on what he has made 
as on how he has made it. And this is 
particularly true in art or literature, for 
the artist who uses his skill on an un- 
worthy subject resembles a mint that 
knowingly stamps some baser metal as 
gold. It is the artist’s high privilege to 
fashion the raw materials of life into 
some distinct form, by means of the 
medium which most appeals to him. It 
is life that we expect from him and that 
he promises us. If he gives anything 
less we have the right to feel deceived. 
And the closer his imitation to the real 
thing, the more dangerous his deception. 

Mr. Chambers’s books seem to prac- 
tise this deceit. He possesses the 
story-teller’s art; he holds your interest; 
he presents character and situations that 
appear living and natural. But it is, 


*Japonette. By Robert W. Chambers. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. 
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after all, only appearance. His puppets 
are life-like,-they are not alive, and the 
situations in which they are involved are 
cleverly chosen to show off Mr. Cham- 
bers’s ingenuity and to attract the public, 
not to illustrate the development of char- 
acter through force of circumstance or 
stress of feeling. Mr. Chambers has 
succeeded in becoming popular; but he 
has fallen farther and farther away from 
any actual presentment of life, any true 
exercise of the imagination. This is the 
more to be regretted since his earlier 
stories, such as The King in Yellow, bore 
witness to a talent far from the com- 
monplace, while Tole was a masterly and 
amusing satire, a delightful evidence of 
Mr. (¢ *hambers’ s keen observation of, and 
shrewd comment upon life. 

But this was long ago, Nowadays he 
gives us novels produced according to 
a formula, a formula prepared to satisfy 
“the general demand for a kind of mod- 
ern romance that mingles unconventional 
situations with entire respectability, in- 
volving the eternally innocent and super- 
latively beautiful heroine in difficulties 
from which she is rescued in one of sev- 


eral picturesque ways, and that moves 
amid the silken surroundings of extreme 
wealth, while at the same time this 
wealth is deprecated in an easy, thor- 
oughbred manner that cannot possibly 
hurt its feelings. Naturally there is a 
love interest; usually, as in the present 
book, more than one, with various ob- 
stacles to be overcome before arriving at 
the happy ending. Nor is the roll-call 
of characters complete without some vul- 

gar person to be properly sat upon, and 
one or two others who shall provide a 
homely, wholesome touch. 

Japonette is made according to this 
accepted formula, only it is a little more 
tenuous than its predecessors, less real, 
weltering more deeply in adjectives. It 
is overcrowded with dialogue that is 
sometimes amusing, but at which the 
characters “laugh frankly” far more fre- 
quently than the reader. And it is not 
so successful in holding the interest, per- 
haps because Mr. Chambers’s own is be- 
ginning to flag. Yet, once begun, it will 
be finished ; and once finished, the query 
will arise “To what end? 


Hildegarde Hawthorne. 


A BUDGET OF NOVELS* 


BY PHILIP G. 


OME French wit whose 
name escapes the writer 
at the moment, enjoyed 
Mile. de Léspinasse’s 
causeries but not her 
dinners. He once re- 
marked that between 
that lady’s cook and Mme. de Brinvil- 
liers, the famous poisoner, the difference 





*Pleasures and Palaces 3y Juliet Wilbor 
Tompkins. Doubleday, Page and Company. 

Her Weight in Gold. By George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon. Dodd, Mead and Company. 

The Touchstone of Fortune. By Charles 
Major. Macmillan Company. 

It. By Gouverneur Morris. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

Five Thousand an Hour. By George Ran- 
dolph Chester. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

A Man and His Money. By Frederic S. 
Isham. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

The Bandbox. By Louis Joseph Vance. 
Little, Brown and Company. 


HUBERT, JR. 


Was one of intention only. This cook- 
ing must have been of about the same 
quality as that of Miss Tompkins’s latest 
heroine, the dainty Marie Rose, whose 
attempt at making muffins nearly kills 
the man who eats them and does land 
him in matrimony. Marie Rose is a de- 
lightful young thing, but what she doesn’t 
know about a kitchen is almost too bad 

be true. She is also rather weak in 
propriety. When fortune lands her in a 
pretty littke New York apartment, where 
she is to keep house for the first time 
in her life—her previous twenty years 
having been spent in hotels, where all she 
had to do seems to have been to press 
buttons—it is her luck to find that the 
chaperon and housekeeper engaged for 
her is detained elsewhere. So Marie 
Rose does her best. After trying to set 
the house afire with her gas-stove, and 
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failing to open cans of soup with an ice- 
pick, and half cutting off a finger instead, 
she gets help from a stalwart young man 
in the next apartment, who for ten days 
gives her lessons in housekeeping and 
inspires her to the concoction of the 
aforesaid muffins that proved fatal. In- 
cidentally the young man sings to her. 
He sings so well that in the end she de- 
cides to give up hotels for a real house 
in which she can make better muffins, 
and for the sake of the young man it 
may be hoped that she succeeds. Miss 
Tompkins’s little story is a plea in favour 
of teaching girls to find happiness in do- 
ing things themselves instead of pressing 
buttons, and in this age of apartment 
houses, codperative hotels and other de- 
vices for making life too easy it has its 
purpose. With all its —impossibilities 
there are bright lines and some amusing 
situations. When Marie Rose accepts a 
gift of soup from the young neighbour, 
but declines coffee upon the ground that 
it is “more intimate,’ she draws a new 
line in the proprieties that the reader is 
hardly prepared to give her credit for. 
Rather less serious, if possible, is Mr. 
McCutcheon’s amusing skit, Her Weight 
in Gold, in which the author of Graus- 
tark deserts romance for the most merce- 
nary of heroes, nothing less than a young 
man who consents to marry the ugliest 
woman he knows provided he gets her 
exact weight in gold with her. He is 
over his ears in debt, and she is a girl of 
majestic figure. Hence the temptation. 
Miss Martha Gamble is one of those 
young women who would perhaps look 
well on the back of an elephant but no- 
where else. She is vast, but considering 
the conditions of the match proposed by 
a rich old guardian anxious to be re- 
lieved of his ward, this is the essential 
attraction to Eddie Ten Eyck, down to 
his last dollar’s worth of credit. In an 
evil hour he had declared that he would 
marry Martha only for her weight in 
gold, thus casting a double slur—upon 
her undesirability and her weight, both 
enormous. 3ut the wicked guardian 
takes Eddie up and starts the little 
comedy. “No sooner has Eddie signed 
the contract to take Martha and her 
weight in yellow eagles on the wedding 
day, than the girl falls ill. When Eddie 


proposed she tipped the scales at one 
hundred and eighty-odd, which meant 
about forty thousand dollars. Happi- 
ness, thought Eddie, will surely cause 
her to gain a good many pounds before 
the wedding. Every kiss the villain 
gave her he estimated at an ounce of 
gold. It served the scoundrel right that 
she should catch typhoid or some other 
wasting disease and stagger to the altar 
a walking skeleton. He couldn’t back 
out, because he had contracted more 
debts upon the strength of the coming 
windfall. So he had to take his Martha 
and only about a third of what he had 
counted on. But after the wedding, 
when returning health and new happi- 
ness did their work, how she did grow! 
Her weight went up by leaps and 
bounds, only it was too late for Eddie. 
This is good fooling, of which Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon makes the most, abetted by Mr. 
H. Devitt Welsh, who furnishes many 
sketches of Martha at various weights 
and of scenes in the farce. 

Serious historians may gasp if they 
happen to come across Mr. Major’s The 
Touchstone of Fortune, for he seems to 
know so much more than they do about 
the secret doings of the Court of Charles 
II. For instance, they never knew that 
the Merry Monarch was tricked into sell- 
ing Dunkirk to France by a certain 
lovely Frances Jennings, whom Mr. 
Major makes the heroine of a series of 
adventures highly improbable, but pos- 
sible and certainly exciting. As a maid 
of honour this Frances proves to be a 
wonder of virtue, intelligence, honesty 
and energy. She loves the discredited 
but worthy George Hamilton, for whom 
she goes through fire and water and lots 
of other things. She is so beautiful that 
the dissolute king tries every rascality to 
win her and great noblemen offer her 
marriage. Her heart, however, belongs 
to Hamilton. The lovers have a hard 
time of it, of course—Mr. Major may be 
trusted for that. They get into scrapes 
from which there seems to be no escape, 
and when the reader is about to despair, 
this precious Frances, with the aid of an 
almost equally resourceful friend, an 
innkeeper’s daughter, turns the tables 
upon rascality. There are ambuscades 
by the dozen, rattling fights, broken 
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heads, marvellous escapes, and of course 
scores of pages devoted to love-making. 
In the few breathing spells left to the 
chief characters they make love with 
tremendous ardour. We all know that 
the Court of Charles Stuart was a wicked 
one, and Mr. Major lays the colours on 
thick. In his picture it has hardly a de- 
cent man or woman, From the King 
down it was a company of unmitigated 
blackguards. In order to bring out in 
relief the remarkable virtues of his two 
or three honest people it may have been 
wise to paint a dark background, but it 
does seem a bit too black even for con- 
trast. 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris has put to- 
gether a number of his short stories, be- 
ginning with “It,” a fantastic tale of 
mysterious horror. The sketches run 
from the fanciful, with a rather pretty 
gleam of poetry, to pictures of every- 
day life and here and there a vision of 
sordid tragedy. One of the prettiest in 
the book is “Two Business Women,” the 
record of a boy’s Adirondack fight for 
life against consumption. One of the 
strongest is “The Claws of the Tiger,” 
the tragedy of a girl’s sacrifice to the 
vice of a great city. “Growing Up,” 
“The Bride’s Dead,” “Back There in the 
Grass” are all sketches worth preserv- 
ing. Mr. Morris sometimes reaches the 
Kiplingesque touch he aims for. When 
in “It” he describes a Chinese execu- 
tioner cutting off a head with the swing 
that golfers call “the follow through,” he 
is as neat as the performance itself. 

How a man may make five thousand 
dollars an hour until he has a million 
dollars—enough to marry the girl he 
wants—may be learned from Mr. Ches- 
ter’s Five Thousand an Hour. As in 
this author’s Get-Rich-Quick-Walling- 
ford, the story has plenty of movement 
and slang enough to start a new diction- 
ary. The hero, Johnny Gamble, rightly 
entitled to his name, is a worthy youth 
with one hundred dollars to begin with. 
He meets a lovely creature who is to in- 
herit a million dollars the day she mar- 
ries a certain man. Johnny feels that 
he cannot ask her to throw the other man 
over unless he can make her loss good. 
He finds that in order to succeed he must 
earn money at the preposterous rate of 
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five thousand dollars every business hour 
for about a month. He is a born gam- 
bler. Beginning with a horse-race he 
plunges into every speculation that of- 
fers, and notwithstanding the counter 
schemes of envious rascals, he gets the 
money and the girl. As a boy his first 
ambition was to buy his poor old mother 
a cook-stove with nickle-plated knobs on 
it. His mother’s delight gave him as 
much pleasure as the million dollars did 
in later life. The moral may be that if 
you want to win a million dollars buy 
your old mother a good cook-stove. 

Money and lots of it is also the main- 
spring of A Man and His Money, in 
which Mr. Isham mixes up American 
millions, Russian princes, beautiful ad- 
venturesses, noble paupers and, of 
course, lovely and virtuous American 
girls. The young man in the case was 
so tremendously rich that he came to 
hate money. So he gave it all toa friend 
to keep for him till he should ask for i, 
meaning to try the novelty of making his 
own living. When the experiment grew 
tiresome, he found that his friend had 
lost the millions and died. So he had to 
go to work in earnest, and the first job 
he got cost him the love and respect of 
the only girl in the world for him, a de- 
lightful young thing named Betty, with 
golden hair, whom he had known in days 
of affluence. For his job happened to 
be playing bandit for the benefit of a 
moving-picture show. The girl saw him 
in the act of wrenching the diamonds 
from a lady’s neck, but did not know that 
it was a motion-picture performance. 
She thought him a villain and said so. 
He was so hurt that he refused to ex- 
plain. But when a Russian prince whom 
she had scorned abducted Betty and car- 
ried her off on his yacht, the young man 
swam after them, and by deeds of vast 
daring rescued her. They landed hun- 
gry but safe on some island where, upon 
visiting a local motion-picture show, the 
great diamond robbery film showed the 
girl how cruelly she had misjudged him. 
It does not appear that upon getting back 
to civilisation Mr. Heatherbloom, the 
hero, recovered any of his money, but the 
girl had enough for two. Mr. Max J. 
Spero’s pictures of Betty show that she 
was worth swimming for. 





MILLIONS AND MILLIONAIRES IN FICTION 


Double-dyed mysteries, one after an- 
other, one mystery dovetailing into the 
other like a Chinese puzzle until the 
reader is tempted to skip whole pages, 
knowing that by doing so he may get a 
clue, even though he is sure to miss a 
few extra mysteries, for there is one on 
every page—that is the sort of impres- 
sion The Bandbox, by Mr. Louis Joseph 
Vance, may leave upon the conscientious 
reader. For those who love mystery 
Mr. Vance’s book will be a delight from 
first to last. A bandbox may seem a 
commonplace thing, but when there are 
two of them and one contains a diamond 
necklace, and when the box with the 
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necklace is always getting mixed up with 
the box without one, when they are 
shipped over seas with detectives and 
thieves by the dozen trailing after them, 
and when murder and sudden death oc- 
cur wherever one or both those band- 
boxes turn up, it will be seen that 
they are more interesting than the 
most wonderful Paris bonnet could 
make them, Naturally there is a love 
theme involved, and the beautiful Ali- 
son Landis, who owned one of the 
bandboxes, had some _ sentiment in 
her. But what the reader gets is not 
romance, it is mystery. There is no time 
for much else. 


MILLIONS AND MILLIONAIRES IN 
FICTION 


BY EDNA KENTON 


In Two Parts. 


wees I TH the advent of Silas 
fa Lapham into American 
mies! fiction came a new 
method of treating 
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mi wealth and rich men as 
mathemes for the novelist. 
= =a Lhe great modern for- 
tunes were just in process of building, 
and the early ’70’s were filled with fore- 
shadowings of mightier fortunes under 
single management than the world had 
known. Dickens had caught the coming 
spirit, and in Little Dorrit had dealt ex- 
travagantly with the great Merdle for- 
tune after a manner that is still followed 
by novelists of the Get-Rich-Quick-Wal- 
lingford, and the Brewster's Millions, 
and the Money Changers stripe. That is, 
money miraculously accumulates under 
one man’s manipulations, and the differ- 
ence of an odd cipher or two, or a dis- 
crepancy of three in the numeral that 
heads the total is of no consequence. 
There is simply money and then more 
money, all of it dazzling and thrilling, but 
as unreal as any poor man’s mental con- 
cept of the purchasing power of three 
trillion dollars. Within the past ten or 
fifteen years the reading public has been 
deluged with these lurid tales of big busi- 
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ness—The Saturday Evening Post story 
—did old Gorgon Graham lead them all? 
has come to stand as the typical exam- 
ple upon which all tales of this character 
are industriously modelled. Dishonesty 
and graft rampant, disregard of the little 
fellow, worship of the two or three 





. American gods of high finance, a rolling 


of amounts of money that range through 
millions to three-quarter billions, a 
beautiful stenographer or a beautiful 
heiress—these are the materials with 
which more or less impecunious authors 
juggle to the end of unreality and the 
modest increment of their bank accounts. 

No need to call the roll of these suc- 
cessful delineators of great wealth, as it 
is not for the sake of the story that must 
be. That there is demand for it from the 
weekly primary vote of the people is 
shown by the fact that the flood of 
golden fiction sweeps endlessly on. The 
American bourgeoisie feast greedily on 
detailed descriptions of recklessly ac- 
quired and recklessly spent wealth. How 
else came Edith Wharton ever to rank as 
a “best seller”! And side by side with 
The House of Mirth stands on many a 
mental bookshelf Upton Sinclair’s The 
Metropolis, with its Sunday supplement 
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chapters of the millionaire’s wardrobe, 
the detailed costs of his Romanesque 
feasts, its disbursement of moneys by 
people moved by sheer mania for spend- 
ing. Modern fortunes have been dealt 
with no less luridly than that old guard 
in the Ledger days, Emma Southworth, 
dealt with love and hate and intrigue and 
murder. 

But Howells saw in the early days of 
fortune making a motive not new, but 
one capable of a new interpretation, and 

The Rise of Silas Lapham he gave us 
not the fortune, but the man who made 
it, and, like a haunting note, the figure 
of the cheated Rogers; the man who 
made through the man who lost. How- 
ells does not juggle with figures that 
mean nothing and have but a tinkling 
sound in shallow ears; almost the only 
gauge he gives for the proper estimation 
of Lapham’s fortune is the bare fact of 
the price he was prepared to pay for his 

“palatial mansion,” one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. But here lies, on every 
page, a sense of the inherent injustice in 

huge fortune built up on technical le- 
galities and moral wrongs. Lapham had 
piled it up stubbornly and harshly, and, 
because he was not as hard as the real 
men of affairs who came after him, was 
unhappy in his harshness. Perhaps Silas 
Lapham loved his women folks too well, 
and perhaps they had not learned the art 
of spending to an extent that made them, 
too, harsh and stubborn dispensers of the 
Lapham wealth. 

More than thirty years later, in A Cer- 
tain Rich Man, William Allen White 
tried to do it over r again, handling the for- 
tunes of the early they were 
making, with the conclusion of the whole 
matter so far as we have reached conclu- 
sions. And, besides covering a quarter 
of a century more in time than Howells 
did or could with his theme, White un- 
dertook the delineation of a whole com- 
munity, and, through it, the groanings of 
a nation under John Barclay’s iron-heeled 
oppressions. Silas Lapham’s fortune, in 
so far as his creator shows us, affects 
only his home, Rogers, and himself. 

John Barclay is playing the concertina 
at country dances for two dollars a night 
when we first see him; even then he was 
a cold, hard youth. And from the time 


‘70's as 
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that he organised the Golden Belt Wheat 
Company, seeing, in the need of his 
neighbours for money, his chance to get 
control of them and all their possessions, 
his feet, until the end, never strayed 
from the narrow, chill road he had 
marked out to travel. Owning or hold- 
ing mortgages on practic: ully every acre 
of land in his region: “That year of the 
panic John capitalised the hardship of 
his people and made terms for them 
which they could not refuse. He lit- 
erally sold them their own want.” A 
year later, owing one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars to Eastern stockholders 
with no means in sight of paying the in- 
terest, he compelled his old friend, and 
the father of his New York clerk, to 
whom he would pay no more than fifty 
dollars a month, to break the law in half 
a dozen different and hazardous ways, to 
risk all his bank’s assets and all its cash, 
to lend to no man, stranger or old friend, 
a dollar except as the borrower consented 
to comply with the demands of the 
Golden Belt Wheat Company, and to 
mortgage his own farm to Barclay. Fi- 
nally, after a series of juggling with 
railroads and rebates, of stretching out 
a thousand hands in search of profitable 
by-product patents, and of factories that 
should supply at cost all its needs, the 
National Provision Company is capital- 
ised at seventy-five million dollars, and 
John Barclay is on the way to becoming 
the richest man in the world. His zxs- 
thetic life is dead of inanition; his emo- 
tional life is starved all but to death's 


door ; he is hated by most of those who 
know him as few men are hated, and 
finally, when he gives up his life for an- 
other, though his end should be a dra- 
matic one, it is not. Somehow, though 


one feels it should supersede in melo- 
drama the death of—McTeague, say, 
handcuffed to a corpse in the middle of 
a reat Desert, it does not approach 

; probably because no one can feel that 
ian Barclay, who had deliberately killed 
all humanitarian impulse for so many 
years, could have felt the impulse that 
would make him surrender life to save 
another. He had slain too many thou- 
sands, soul and body. And, despite the 
detail and figures that A Certain Rich 
Man holds, it remains, with all its detail 
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and verbiage, a less powerful study some- 
how of a rich man than the old, first 
study in millionairedom’s realism. 

Another American realist, in two of 
an uncompleted trilogy of novels, dealt 
with Big Business, more graphically in 
The Octopus than in The Pit. In the 
first book Frank Norris took the imper- 
sonal corporate body of the thieving 
railway rather than a single rich man, 
and those rich men who do figure in 
these pages are, however cruel and re- 
lentless, less their own self-distorted 
spirits than the puppets in the graspings 
of the mighty Octopus. Once again 
Norris cannot hold back from a melo- 
dramatic death, and buries his arch vil- 
lain in the wheat as it pours into the 
hold of the ship that is to distribute it 
through the world to people all defrauded 
of their right to the fruits of the earth. 
The epic of the wheat pit at Chicago is 
less vital by a good many degrees, owing 
to the deliberate and therefore unspon- 
taneous injecting into it of a “love in- 
terest” that failed to interest. It is the 
Chicago local colour, and the cat that sat, 
washing her face, on the edge of the pit 
after its greatest battle, that one remem- 
bers more definitely than this relentless 
millionaire, Jadwin. 

Robert Herrick, too, has tried his hand 
at rich men—the fortunes in Together 
are large and in most cases unscrupu- 
lously got. Old Colonel Price died 
richer than his family suspected, being 
worth more than eight millions. But his 
will, modelled undoubtedly after the 
Field will, was, like that, “a document in 
the trust field.” The old Colonel, hav- 
ing but little faith in the generation that 
would immediately succeed him, left his 
daughter only a pittance, a few hundred 
thousands—‘Isabel had thought that she 
would be a rich woman in her own 
right ;"—and by creating a trust, the 
name of his beloved firm was insured to 
stand for another generation at least. 
“The Colonel did not trust the present 
generation; he preferred that his money 
should wait until possibly the passing of 
years had brought wisdom.” “A selfish 
will,” his public said. That, undoubt- 
edly. 

Isabel’s husband did not need the Col- 
onel’s wealth—he was making his own, 


mounting steadily in the service of the 
great railroad corporation, not his own 
master, not the controlling mind behind 
the business intrigues, but a trusted ser- 
vant of his masters until the Railroad 
Graft case was tried, and Lane person- 
ally was fined over thirteen thousand 
dollars. He was made the scapegoat of 
the Company, and that they might give 
a public demonstration of the cleansing 
of garments, was invited to resign. It 
was in this time of humiliation that 
Isabel learned the fine distinctions—some 
of them—that exist between the mere 
officials of the corporations and the con- 
trol behind them—the money power; it is 
this distinction that Herrick has tried to 
trace out and make clear. “There 
emerged into her view something of a 
panorama of industry, organised on 
modern lines,—the millions of workers 
in the industrial armies, the infinite gra- 
dation of leadership in these armies, and 
finally in the far off distance, among the 
cations of the skyscrapers in the great 
cities, the Mind of it all, the Control, the 
massed Capital. There were the Mar- 
shals’ quarters! Even the chiefs of 
great corporations were little people 
compared with their real employers, the 
men who controlled capital. Men did 
not reach the Marshals’ quarters with a 
few hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
nor with a few millions, with savings 
and inheritances and prudent thrift. 
They must have tens of millions at their 
command. And these millions came 
through alliances, manipulations, deals, 
by all sorts of devices whereby money 
could be made to spawn miraculously.” 

It is in A Life for a Life, that curious 
jumble of theories and half-baked con- 
clusions, the mixture of realism and par- 
able, of socialism and egoism, vanity and 
the Anarch, that Herrick has attempted 
to set forth the taint of ever-spawning 
wealth in its worst aspect: its hideous 
fight for life in socialistic age. 

Pigs in Clover is a book that delineates 
with deliberate intent an almost isolated 
case, from the standpoint of fiction, in 
the portraiture of millionaires. Pigs in 
Clover, from its sneering title to its 
“Finis,” is intended to paint only one type 
of the world’s rich men, and that type 
the rich Jew, self-made, and his relation, 
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financially and personally, to the Eng- 
land whose industries he manipulates, 
and whose statecraft he attempts to con- 
trol for his own purposes, His millions 
are already made; he is disclosed to us 
first, in his attempt to establish at home 
an influence in the Cabinet and with the 
English Houses, an influence that, from 
the southernmost tip of Africa he can 
control and use as matters develop in the 
Transvaal. The story of Joan de Groot 
almost buried the story of Karl, but he 
stands there, painted, so all literary gos- 
sip said, true to type and to one individ- 
ual. This is a study of wealth used to 
decide the votes of Houses, the decisions 
of Ministers, the futures of new coun- 
tries and undeveloped lands _ and 
peoples. _ 

As a study of the methods whereby 
money may be drawn from a people and 
its banks to breed more money for one 
shrewd mind who sees a chance to build 
a huge fortune on nothing at all, Tono- 
Bungay has not been displaced by any 
later study. Mixed with it, after the 
Wells manner, are the observations of 
its effect upon the minds and lives and 
manners of a people. Not for one hun- 
dred and fifty pages have we an idea of 
what Tono-Bungay is—nor then do we 
know more of it than that it—‘bottles 
and mitigated water’—is the basis of 
Ponderevo’s thefts from the people. For 
if taking something and giving nothing 
is not thieving, what is! Wells does not 
pretend to tell you. Says he: “We sold 
our stuff and got the money and spent 
the money honestly in lies and clam- 
our to sell more stuff.” A big boom of 
patent, bottle dope, with side issues 
added from time to time, in quick suc- 
cession—Tono-Bungay Hair Stimulant, 
Concentrated Tono-Bungay for the eyes, 
Tono-Bungay lozenges and ditto choco- 
lates! Finally the two, uncle and 
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nephew, took over for exploitation after 
their manner, Moggs Domestic Soap. 
In the beginning Ponderevo bought the 
compounds for “the stuff” on credit, and 
in small quantities.~ It was no time at all 
before he went to the public “to ask with 
honest’ confidence for one hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds for the good will 
in a string of lies and a trade in bottles 
and mitigated water.” Then came the 
final play—the expedition for the voyage 
to Mordet Island and the acquisition of 
its ““quap,” that deposit of radio-activity 
that Wells pauses to define as “a real 
disease of matter—exactly what the de- 
cay of our old culture is in society.” 
And, with the failure of the human mind 
to control the contagious disease that 
quap spread about it, came bankruptcy, 
the softly falling collapse of a pasteboard 
fortune. No modern writer has shown, 
quite so vividly, the utter rottenness of 
the quap-like modern fortunes, as Wells 
in Tono-Bungay. 

The book of the modern financier has 
yet to be written, his psychology, the man 
behind the bitter mask. But the book of 
the modern fortunes may be put to- 
gether, like the old books of “Selections,” 
only a far more pregnant volume, this, 
by taking from every modern minded 
novelist of to-day, bits that, dealing not 
obviously at all with great fortunes or 
their makers, point the shocking results 
of the modern mess we call the highest 
civilisation the world has known! Gals- 
worthy’s Fraternity, his The Man of 
Property, The Country House, Wells’s 
George Meek and his Kipps, books that, 
none of them, deal with great wealth nor 
mighty financiers, are filled with the re- 
sults of the system that puts the control 
of the earth’s wealth into the hands of 
a few of the least fitted of her sons to 
sustain the burden. Not an unhopeful 
sign of these parlous times! 
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Tue Osiruaries OF THE AuTHORS CLuB oF New York FoR I9I1 


™aY the death of HENRY 
gAsspey The Authors 
19 Club lost one of its old- 
gest and most interested 
amembers, — a_ familiar 
weififigure in the poets’ cor- 
muummsner since 1884.- Like 
many whose literary star led toward 
Parnassus, Mr. Abbey during the greater 
part of his life was an efficient and 
highly trusted man of affairs, at first in 
a banking-house and subsequently as a 
merchant. After about 1905, however, 
he gradually withdrew from commercial 
responsibilities, and, building himself a 
home in which he might entertain his 
friends, he settled quietly down among 
the genial neighbours by whom he had so 
long been esteemed and loved. 

It would seem that no life, in the world 
of to-day, could be more simple—even 
narrow—than Mr. Abbey’s. He never 
crossed the ocean, was never even west 
of the Alleghanies. He seemed rather to 
dread than to court any experience of 
travel. This was partly due to, and 
partly the cause of, the distinguishing 
peculiarities of his temperament, in which 
were manifested a most generous friend- 
liness coupled with a shy modesty and an 
excessive fear of intrusion or of acci- 
dentally giving offence, which often ob- 
scured his real sweetness and worth. The 
distressing death of his childless wife in 
1889, and of other dear ones later, were 
saddening blows, yet Abbey was always 
sunny company, drolly humorous, and 
especially the friend of children. 

From boyhood, when his ambition for 





a collegiate education was frustrated. 


Abbey delighted in writing verses, and 
some of his earliest efforts have proved 
the best of his life’s whole product, 
which numbered no less than seven vol- 
umes. No critique is called for here— 
least of all from me; but it is fact that 
the more elaborate structures of his 
leisure age won no such heartfelt re- 
sponse as the loving, truthful little poems 
of his active youth. Those were simple 
lyrics such as fitted the ideas of the plain 





people whom he knew, and yet were in- 
stinct with his own uplifting goodness 
and sense of beauty. A generation ago 
they illuminated the corners of fireside 
journals, and were engraven upon the 
memories of school children, from end to 
end of the country. This was not the 
academic fame he hoped for in his later 
and more ambitious efforts, but it was a 
spontaneous, sincere, and lasting appre- 
ciation, and that, perhaps, is better. 
Henry Abbey was born in Rondout, 
now Kingston, New York, on July 11, 
1842, and died of heart disease in Tena- 
fly, New Jersey, on June 7, 1911. He 
was buried with affectionate respect in 
the cemetery at Kingston, where already 
there stands a monument to him in the 
stone which long ago he erected upon the 
almost obliterated grave of the artist 
Vanderlyn—an example of that constant 
desire to do something for others which 
was this kindly poet’s foremost char- 
acteristic. E. I. 


CLARENCE Cary was a_ remarkable 
illustration of that remarkable thing—a 
self-made man well made, which was 
again an illustration of the old, old truth 
that “blood will tell.” He was of the 
Virginia Carys, brother of Constance 
Cary—later Mrs. Burton Harrison, the 
well-known author (to whom we owe a 
portion of this sketch); and cousin of 
Hetty Cary, the two girls being among 
the inspirations and joys of Richmond in 
the hopeful days of the Confederacy, and 
among its consolations in the dark days. 

Clarence Cary was admirably schooled 
at the Episcopal High School in Fairfax, 
which was, and has been since, a Rugby 
in the South. At fifteen he went into the 
Confederate Army, was in several battles 
after Manassas, and received his appoint- 
ment to the navy as a reward for gal- 
lantry in service among the volunteers 
near his old home. After these stirring 
experiences, he was sent back to Rich- 
mond to the school-ship Patrick Henry 
on the James, where he eagerly resumed 
his studies. Coming as he did of a 
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household that set the first value on 
books and scholarship, he was always 
reading and studying in the intervals of 
active service. 

He came to New York after the war 
and, despite his irregular education, soon 
forged his way to a very prominent po- 
sition in the law. 

He read voraciously, spent half the 
night in studies, especially of languages, 
and in time attained mastery over 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, Rus- 
sian enough to read one of Tolstoy’s 
books, and, as he said, a smattering of 
Chinese. His unrhymed translation of 
Horace showed high scholarship, and has 
been adopted in various educational in- 
stitutions. He also made some graceful 
rhythmical versions of Horace’s odes. 
He began a history of the blockade-run- 
ning fighting ships of the Confederate 
Navy, which was never finished. He 
wrote a monograph concerning the 
Trans-Siberian railway route from 
China (one of the first to appear), also 
a quaint and witty French guide to the 
bicyclist in France. 

This sort of thing he did in the inter- 
vals of a strenuous law practice. How 
he managed to do it is indicated by the 
circumstance that the present writer hap- 
pening into Cary’s room once while he 
was dressing for dinner, found him lis- 
tening to a phonograph that was teaching 
him Russian. His curiosity regarding 
that language was partly the result of 
his coming into contact with Russian in- 
fluences during a professional visit to 
China in behalf of some American rail- 
way interests. 

His life embraced a more than ordi- 
nary amount of travel, he having circled 
the globe many times and met every- 
where interesting people, so that the cul- 
ture which proceeds from _ inspiring 
sources was manifestly and emphatically 
his. Still, in later years he constantly 
lamented that his adventurous early life 
had prevented him from obtaining a uni- 
versity training. 

It is doubtful whether he ever came 
to The Authors Club as a member, 
though before joining he was here once 
as a visitor. About the time that he 
joined, he was struck with a long and 
eventually fatal illness, which he bore 
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with the heroism that he had shown in 
the strenuous experiences of his boyhood 
and, as his friends knew, through his 
whole life. 

He was a delightful companion, and 
that we should have been so tantalisingly 
deprived of the enjoyment we had a right 
to anticipate from his becoming one of 
us, is not among the least regrettable 
things of his premature taking off. 


H. H. 


The death of Epwin Asa Drx took 
place in New York on Thursday, August 
24, 1911. He was born in Newark, New 
Jersey, June 25, 1860, and was a son of 
John Edwin and Mary Joy Dix. Both 
sides of the family had come from Eng- 
land and settled in New England in 1635. 
Edwin Asa Dix prepared for Princeton 
at the Newark Latin School. For two 
years before entering college in 1877, he 
printed and published the Jersey Blue, 
one of the best amateur monthlies of the 
time. His father gave him a large print- 
ing press and fonts of type and he did 
all the work himself. In Princeton he 
stood first irf his class for the entire four 
years and received an average grade of 
98% per cent., believed to be the high- 
est average ever attained there. Be- 
sides being first honour man and Latin 
Salutatorian, he was managing editor of 
The Nassau Literary Magazine, gol 
medalist of Whig Hall, and prize essay- 
ist, and the winner of the Boudinot His- 
torical Fellowship. When he was gradu- 
ated in 1881, he had not quite reached 
his twenty-first birthday. 

Later Mr. Dix was graduated with 
the highest honours from the Columbia 
Law School, and was admitted to the 
New York Bar. He practised law only 
a short time, and then spent several years 
in travel in Europe, North Africa, the 
Holy Land, the Balkan States. Burmah, 
China, and Japan. In 1893 he became 
the literary editor of The Churchman. 
After two years his health failed and he 
subsequently spent much time in travel. 
In August, 1895, he married Marion 
Alden Alcott in Cherry Vallev, New 
York. His published works include A 
Midsummer Drive Through the Py- 
renees, 1889; Deacon Bradbury, 1900; 
Old Bowen's Legacy, 1901; Champlain, 
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the Founder of New France, 1903; 
Prophet's Landing, 1907; Quincey Bax- 
ter, a serial published in The Churchman 
and in an Australian journal, and vari- 
ous Short stories of New England life 
and travel articles in the magazines. To 
members of The Authors Club it seems 
superfluous to speak of his- thorough 
knowledge of music. He published A 
Musical Critic’s Dream which was played 
frequently by Sousa’s band. He was 
secretary of his class at Princeton for 
many years and a member of the Grad- 
uate Council of the University. His 
favourite pastime was tramping and ex- 
ploring in Switzerland. Though he never 
spent much time in New England he 
seemed to have an instinctive and in- 
tuitive understanding of and apprecia- 
tion for New England life and character 
of a generation ago, and everything that 
he wrote on that subject bore the stamp 
of reality. He usually thought out his 
New England novels chapter by chapter 
and had every detail of the story com- 
plete in his mind before he put pen to 
paper. Then he wrote many hours every 
day and usually finished his manuscript 
in about six weeks. 

The loss of Edwin Asa Dix is a loss 
that will not easily be forgotten by those 
who knew his kindly, gentle, courteous 
spirit. In thinking of him we think of 
one of the best of human attributes, an 
attribute that he possessed to an unusual 
degree, the politeness of the heart. 


A. B. M. 


When I became a member of The 
Authors Club, in 1884, I found Grorce 
Cary EGGLESTON one of the most active 
and earnest members. He seldom missed 
a meeting, was always entertaining in 
conversation, never forgot to welcome a 
new member and make him feel at home, 
and was constantly called ‘upon to take 
some part in the government of the Club. 
When I was myself elected to office, I 
found that official association with him 
was as agreeable and helpful as in the 
mass-meetings of the members. And 
when the Council had unanimously 
adopted my proposal for the book that 
was ultimately named Liber Scrip- 
torum, and had appointed me chairman 
of the committee to produce it, and told 


me to select my own associates, I natur- 
ally invited Mr. Eggleston as one whose 
ability, experience, and popularity would 
make him acceptable to every member. 
With him and Mr. Champlin for my as- 
sociates, the success of the enterprise 
was assured. In the earliest days of the 
Club, when its little treasury was empty, 
he was one of those who put their hands 
into their individual pockets and made 
up the deficit; and in the later days of 
its prosperity he was always a_ wise 
counsellor in the management of its re- 
sources. 

Mr. Eggleston was born late in the 
year 1839, in Vevay, ‘southern Indiana. 
The energy that he inherited is indicated 
by the fact that his widowed mother not 
only managed, on very limited means, to 
bring up and educate her sons, but gave 
a hundred dollars toward the founding of 
a college. In those days and in that 
country this was a large contribution. 
George taught a country schoot when he 
was still in his teens, and subsequently 
was educated at Indiana Asbury Uni- 
versity and Richmond, Va., College. He 
Was practising law in Virginia when the 
Civil War broke out. He voted against 
secession ; but when the fortunes of Vir- 
ginia had been merged in those of the 
Confederacy he enlisted in the Confed- 
erate Army. His service was first in 
Stuart’s Cavalry, and afterward with the 
artillery. He served through the war, 
having the luck to escape wounds and 
serious illness, and was included in the 
surrender at Appomattox. His volume 
entitled A Rebel’s Recollections is one 
of the most interesting of the many per- 
sonal narratives of participation in that 
mighty contest. For about thirty years 
after the war he was an active journalist. 
His services in this profession were 
spent upon the New York Evening Post, 
Hearth and Home, the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, and The World, as literary 
editor, managing editor, or editorial 
writer; and in the course of them he was 
several times sent abroad on important 
commissions. He had produced several 
books in the meantime, and the last ten 
years of his life were devoted exclusively 
to the writing of books, most of which 
were novels. The noticeable fact con- 
cerning these is that he never considered 
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it necessary to follow the procession to 
Europe for characters or scenes; all are 
purely American; the South as he knew 
it, both before and during the war. He 
also, in the last year of his life, published 
a volume of reminiscences and a two- 
volume history of the war. His other 
works include stories for boys and one 
or two volumes for practical education. 

Mr. Eggleston’s last illness was long 
and sorrowful; but he bore it heroically 
as he gradually wasted away. I was with 
him in one of his last days, when he tried 
to recall a quatrain that he remembered 
imperfectly. I recognised it as Sir 
William Jones’s famous translation from 
the Pérsian and recited it to him: 


On parent knees, a naked, new-born child, 

Weeping thou sat’st while all around thee 
smiled. 

So live that, sinking in thy last, long sleep, 

Smiles may be thine while all around thee 
weep. 


His long day’s work was done, and well 
done, and with the coming of a new 
spring and new duties for us, he bade us 
farewell and went to his rest. He knew 
that we loved him while he lived, and I 
hope he knows that we love him still. 


R. J. 


On May I, 1911, there passed away 
Joun Henry Fvacc, a most devoted 
member of The Authors Club and one in 
most loyal sympathy with its aims and 
purposes, yet whom a long painful illness 
had prevented from ever being present 
at any of its meetings. Mr. Flagg was 
born at Wilmington, Vermont, on July 
Il, 1843, a descendant of an English 
family that came to this country at the 
close of the Revolution, and could trace 
its lineage back over ten centuries. Edu- 
cated in the public schools of his native 
town and by private tutors, he entered 
into the study of law at eighteen, grad- 
uating from the Albany Law School in 
1864. He entered into the practice of 
law in his father’s firm at Wilmington, 
shortly moving to Bennington. His suc- 
cess was rapid and brilliant. In his five 
years of practice there, it is said that of 
his cases appealed to the Supreme Court 
not a single one was lost. Ill-health from 
overwork necessitated his change to a 
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warmer climate and he accepted an ap- 
pointment as legislative clerk to the 
United States Senate at Washington. 
For four succeeding Congresses he con- 
tinued in this office with such signal 
ability that when he resigned in 1878 he 
received a unanimous vote of regret. 

He then opened law offices in Wash- 
ington and New York, giving special at- 
tention to commercial questions arising 
under treaties between the United States 
and various foreign powers. In 1880 he 
concentrated his efforts on his New York 
office, specialising on corporation law in 
its large phases, and for eighteen years 
was counsel to the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. In 1889 he married Miss Lucy P. 
Jones of Brooklyn, who still survives 
him. 

In the winter of 1900, he was severely 
injured by an accident and for eleven 
years, up to the date of his death, was 
confined to his room. Though rarely 
free from pain and for much of the time 
suffering physical agony, his courage, 
marvellous endurance, cheerfulness, op- 
timism, and heroic self-control made him 
a living sermon to all who knew him. 
His clear, keen, incisive mind triumphed 
over a body racked with pain; his con- 
versation was brilliant, witty, and broad 
in its range, and so close was he in touch 
with everything of contemporary inter- 
est that it almost seemed to the friends 
who delighted to visit him that his long 
illness must be a delusion, that surely no 
one who had so suffered could be so sim- 
ple, sympathetic, and uncomplaining. 
During this terrible siege he carried on 
his work for the Standard Oil Company 
and was active in other lines of business. 

Mr. Flagg contributed to the maga- 
zines and periodicals articles on histori- 
cal, political, and genealogical subjects as 
well as occasional poems. His two vol- 
umes of verse are The Monarch and 
Lyrics of New England. 

W. G. J. 


There have been few men of letters 
more courageously militant than was 
Tuomas WENTWoRTH Hiccinson. He 
rather enjoyed being on the side of the 
under dog; but for him it was necessary 
that the dog should be congenitally weak, 
a creature helpless by inheritance—one 
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of “God’s poor.” He was not out hunt- 
ing for “under dogs,” as many people 
seem to suppose, nor was it necessary in 
his early days to keep a sharp lookout 
for God’s poor. The oppressive Puritan 
atmosphere hung about the church door 
in New England, and he headed a band 
to storm the pulpit and let in a larger and 
healthier air. He was hardly out of col- 
lege, at eighteen, when he was preaching 
a wide Unitarianism at Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, and, a little later, a wider 
Liberalism at Worcester among the iron- 
masters of that elm-shaded town—a 
Liberalism closely associated in later 
years with the broad ideas and sledge- 
hammer logic of Theodore Parker in 
Music Hall, Boston. He was about four- 
teen years old when the temperance 
movement swept New England, and 
then, as always, he took the side of the 
under dog—the helpless dog. He was 
with the storming party, loving New 
England rum not at all, and tobacco 
quite as little. As Worcester had sent 
up its Minute Men to help Boston throw 
off the British incubus, in 1775, so also 
it sent up its contingent, with Higginson 
at the head, to put out of the Boston 
court house that blacker tyranny which 
held Anthony Burns in its grasp. 
Worcester was among the first to send 
emigrants to Kansas with the Sharp’s 
rifle, and Higginson was with them. He 
was not with John Brown in the massa- 
cre at Harper’s Ferry; neither was he 
among those who concealed the fact that 
he helped to pay for the pikes used there. 
He was a prime leader in the movement 
for bettering the legal status of women. 
Indeed, he believed fully in woman’s 
ability to keep up with the band. He 
scented reform afar off, and, at eighty- 
five, in his hardy old age, he travelled 
two hundred odd miles to help Mr. Car- 
negie knock out a few hereditary but 
rather ornamental letters from the lan- 
guage of Milton and Emerson, that for- 
eigners and others might slip more easily 
through the spelling-book. 

With all this militant activity, he was 
by temperament a man of letters—per- 
fecting himself in the literary form at a 
time when the essay was at its service- 
able best, when good criticism was sorely 
needed and was beginning to base itself 


on careful, thoughtful, genial scholarship. 
He developed better than most the parlour 
talk, which had vogue in his early 
middle time and has found for itself a 
choice place among those unable or un- 
willing to seek the public hall. He was 
always entertaining, by his personality, 
his grace of manner, his habit of re- 
membering good rather than disagree- 
able things, of seeking the best rather 
than the scaly side of life. When he 
attacked wrong, it was always with a 
smile. “I am sorry to have to stop you, 
but you are on the wrong road. Don’t 
you see the bars?” That was his atti- 
tude; yet he was as inexorable as he was 
courteous. A man of robust mental and 
physical frame, he loved the good swim- 
mer, the stout walker, the high jumper; 
believed in the “Soldiers’ Field” in Cam- 
bridge. Forty years ago, when I first 
knew him, at Newport, he was one of the 
best swimmers, rowers, searchers of the 
woods, lovers of nature. He was also 
the first man whom one loving good wit, 
humour, repartee, letters, social charm, 
would seek in that fashionable ocean- 
town. He had made his mark in ro- 
mance, poetry, essay writing; was one of 
the brilliant corps of contributors to the 
Atlantic Monthly in its great days. A 
year ago, when I last saw him, he was 
still at heart among the young of the 
new generation—loved the past, but 
chiefly the youth of the past, and would 
not listen to any disparagement of the 
present or of the everlasting youthful- 
ness of the world. He was still contem- 
plating additions to the thirty volumes 
of his published writings. 


J. H.M. 


CHARLES BATTELL Loomis was born in 
Brooklyn fifty years ago and always 
claimed to bewail the fact, pretending 
that Brooklyn was a sort of ball and 
chain attached to the winged feet of the 
Mercury of his career. Yet he insisted 
on living in Jersey near the bank of an 
indolent creek where the frogs rehearse 
drowsily on summer eves and the su- 
burbanite is glumly astir in the cold grey 
dawns of winter. 

Loomis had a wonderful mask for 
humour. He had the marked appearance 
of an unusual man, a talented man, 
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though shyer than a woman and as gen- 
tle. The moment his face appeared 
above the horizon before an audience, a 
smile would be apt to break forth audibly 
through the room, and his lectures and 
readings, scintillating with amiable fun, 
never failed of their response of con- 
genial laughter. 

The Authors Club will not for many a 
year forget his inimitable performances 
on Watch Night. He had become a sort 
of luminous star of the first magnitude 
at the midnight zenith of these gambols. 

As indicative of his remarkable fer- 
tility in invention at such times, many of 
our old-time members will no doubt re- 
member, for instance, the clever tale 
which he drawled out about that Irish 
Princess of his with her “tin finger 
nails.” Their parings of gold and silver 
and tin indeed threatened for a time to 
disrupt the happiness and contentment 
of the whole Irish race. It was impos- 
sible for any one to have divined that 
evening what was to be the climax of the 
yarn, the like of which would seem never 
to have been heard before, and for which 
there appeared to be no possible success- 
ful ending. And yet, behold, the finish 
was a little triumph of deft surprise. 

He saw life as through a glass brightly, 
and so did all who came in contact with 
him personally or who read his stories. 
He wielded an easily popular pen. His 
was the instinct of the people, for the 
mass. Possessing a lively capacity for 
enjoying himself, he radiated softly, 
pervasively, with sunshine, tenderness, 
douceur. 

These gifts and graces enabled him to 
aim at the world playful little shafts 
whose points never hurt any one’s sensi- 
bilities or vanity. What would we, each 
of us, not give to know how he would 
have reflected in print, with his genius, 
our own personal virtues and foibles? 
How suavely he could have turned upon 
us, each in turn, the mirror of his fancy 
so that we could see ourselves really as 
our club fellows see us! 

A child of innocence and lightsome- 
ness, dear Loomis became, alas, a martyr 
to a long, long suffering. But he bore 
his pain as sweetly as a nun, and as 
bravely as any stricken soldier dying on 
a battlefield. 3 
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Epwarp Morse SHEPARD was born in 
the city of New York sfxty-one years 
ago, and died at his country home at 
Lake George, New York, on the 28th of 
July, 1911. His father was Lorenzo B. 
Shepard, a distinguished lawyer, who 
when he was but twenty-seven years of 
age was the district attorney of the 
United States for the District of New 
York, and subsequently held the po- 
sitions of district attorney of the county 
of New York and of corporation counsel. 

Following in his father’s footsteps, 
Edward M. Shepard was a Democrat by 
conviction and by sympathy with the 
struggling masses. In one of his ad- 
dresses he summed up his political creed 
in the words: “The Government should 
make the least possible demand upon the 
citizen, and the citizen the least possible 
demand upon the Government.” Politi- 
cally and in his writings and addresses, 
he continually dwelt upon the independ- 
ence of citizenship, and that the indi- 
vidual should have the pride of self- 
support and refuse, whether by device 
or through the power of majorities, to 
cast his burden upon others. 

His highest aim in life was to render 
He was innately modest and re- 
tiring, and the principal attraction public 
position had for him was the oppor- 
tunity it afforded to render the greatest 
possible service to his fellow-men. This 
fact is evident in his many public ad- 
dresses and in his political speeches, 
many of which were delivered in heated 
campaigns, and nowhere do we find that 
he ever descended from principles to per- 
sonalities. With that generosity of tem- 
perament which he displayed upon all 
occasions he attributed to his opponents 
the same rect?tude of purpose which ever 
actuated and guided him. His appeals 
were always to the intellect and never to 
the passions or prejudices of his auditors. 

He was pre-eminently the scholar and 
philosopher in politics as in all of his 
public activities. He was never a carp- 
ing critic, but a leader, instructor, and 
guide. We cannot but regret he did not 
give us more from his pen which wrote 
the history of Van Buren and his times, 
which in scholarship, style, and clearness 
of vision of past political events is a real 
contribution to our national history and 
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political literature. He took part in many 
political contests wherein he won moral 
victories the results of which will en- 
dure and which crown his brave and 
chivalrous efforts against the powers of 
unrighteous greed and political corrup- 
tion. 

He graduated from the Free Acad- 
emy, now the College of the City of New 
York, and at the time of his death he was 
chairman of its board of trustees. No 
son of any university gave more of his 
heart and soul, thoughts and time to the 
development of his college than he gave 
to his alma mater, not only because it was 


his alma mater, but because it is the peo- 
ple’s university of this great metropolitan 
city, destined to train thousands to useful 
citizenship. His devotion to education 
here and elsewhere will be a living monu- 
ment to his memory. Jefferson directed 
that there should be inscribed first upon 
his tomb not his services as a public 
officer, as a minister of State, as a diplo- 
mat, and as president, but as the founder 
of the university of his commonwealth. 
So let Edward M. Shepard be remem- 
bered as the guardian of higher education 
for the masses, the true Democrat, the 
friend of the sons of the people. 
S 
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SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE MONTH 


The following is a list of the most popular new books in order of demand, as sold between 
the 1st of March and the 1st of April 


NEW YORK CITY 
FICTION 
1. John Rawn. Hough. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.25. 
2. To M. L. G. Anon. (Stokes.) $1.30. 
3. Riders of the Purple Sage. Grey. (Har- 
per.) $1.30. 
4. Tante. Sedgwick. (Century Co.) $1.30. 
5. A Hoosier Chronicle. Nicholson. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin.) $1.40. 
Mother. Norris. ( Macmillan.) $1.00. 
Non-Fiction 


6. 


No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
FICTION 

1. Counsel for the Defense. Scott. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.20. 

2. The Mountain Girl. 
Brown.) $1.25. 

3. From the Car Behind. Ingram. (Lippin- 
cott.) $1.25. 

4. The Harvester. Stratton-Porter. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.35. 

5. Queed. Harrison. (Houghton Mifflin.) $1.35. 

6. A Man and His Money. Isham. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.25. 

Non-FIctTIon 

1. Counsel Assigned. Andrews: (Scribner.) 
50 cents. 

2. The Terrible Meek. Kennedy. (Harper.) 
$1.00. 

3. Boston Cooking School Book. 
(Little, Brown.) $1.60. 

4. Children of the Resurrection. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.00. 

JUVENILES 


Erskine. (Little, 


Farmer. 


Watson. 


No report 


ATLANTA, GA. 
FIcTION 

1. The Far Triumph. Dejeans. (Lippincott.) 
$1.25. 

. The Following of the Star. Barclay. (Put- 
nam.) $1.35. 

. The Harvester. Stratton-Porter. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.35. 
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4. Queed. Harrison. (Houghton Mifflin.) $1.35. 

5. Danny’s Own Story. Marquis. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.20. 

6. John Rawn. Hough. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.25. 


Non-FIctTIon 
No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
FICTION 
. Tante. Sedgwick. (Century Co.) $1.30. 
2. The Harvester. Stratton-Porter. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.35. 
3. The Secret Garden. 
$1.35. 
4. The Following of the Star. Barclay. (Put- 
nam.) $1.35. 
s. Mother. Norris. ( Macmillan.) $1.00. 
6. Red Eve. Haggard. (Doubleday, Page.) 
$1.20. 


3urnett. (Stokes.) 


Non-FIctTIon 
1. The Blue Bird. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, Mead.) 
$1.25. 
2. Travel Tales. The Princess. (Putnam.) 
$2.00. 
3. Two Years in the Forbidden City. Princess 
der Ling. (Moffat, Yard.) $2.50. 
4. The West in the East. Collier. (Scribner.) 
$1.50. 
JUVENILES 
1. Greyfriars Bobby. Atkinson. 
$1.20 
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2. The History of England. Kipling and 
Fletcher. (Doubleday, Page.) $1.80. 

. On the Cinder Path. Duffey. (Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard.) $1.25. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
FICTION 
. The Harvester. Stratton-Porter. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.35. 
. The Following of the Star. Barclay. (Put- 
nam.) $1.35. 
3. Mother. Norris. (Macmillan.) $1.00. 
. The One Way Trail. Cullum. (Jacobs.) 
$1.25. 
. The Winning of Barbara Worth. 
(Book Supply.) $1.30. 
. Tante. Sedgwick. (Century Co.) $1.30. 
Non-Fiction 
Bird. Maeterlinck. 


Wright. 


The Blue 
Mead.) $1.25. 

. Three Polite Farces. 
$1.00. 

3. Plays. Strindberg. (Scribner.) $1.50. 

. How to Study Pictures. Caffin. (Century 
Co.) $2.00. 


(Dodd, 


Bennett. (Doran.) 


JUVENILES 
. The Tale of Timmy 
(Warne.) 50 cents. 
. Ray’s Reward. Foster. (Reid.) 75 cents. 
, The Sea Fairies. Baum. (Reilly & Britton.) 
$1.25. 


Tiptoes. Potter. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
FICTION 
. John Rawn. Hough. 
$1.25. 
. The Harvester. Stratton-Porter. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.35. 
. Riders of the Purple Sage. 
per.) $1.30. 
. The Winning of Barbara Worth. 
(Book Supply.) $1.30. 
. The’ Iron Woman. 
$1.35. 
. The Following of the Star. Barclay. (Put- 
nam.) $1.35. 
Non-Fiction 


(Bobbs- Merrill. ) 


Grey. (Har- 


Wright. 


Deland. (Harper.) 


No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
FICTION 

. A Hoosier Chronicle. Nicholson. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin.) $1.40. 

. Christopher. Pryce. 
$1.35. 

. Greyfriars Bobby. 
$1.20. 

. The Butterfly House. 
Mead.) $1.20. 

. Counsel for the Defense. 
day, Page.) $1.20. 

. The Mountain Girl. 
Brown.) $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 

. The Life and Times of Cavour. 
(Houghton Mifflin.) $7.50. 

2, Principles of Economics, Taussig. (Mac- 
millan.) $4.00, 


(Houghton Mifflin.) 
Atkinson. (Harper.) 

(Dodd, 
Scott. (Double- 


Erskine. (Little, 


Freeman. 


Thayer. 


3. George the 


. Josephine Shaw Lowell. 
. Peter and Wendy. 


. Honey Bee. 
3. Boys’ Life of Edison. Meadowcroft. (Har- 
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. The Mountain Girl. 


. A Hoosier Chronicle. 


. The Harvester. 


. The Adjustment. 


. Intimacies of Court and Society. 
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. The Harvester. 
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. Tante. 


. The Reason Why. 
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Third and Charles Fox. 
(Longmans, Green.) $2.00. 
Stewart. (Mac- 


Trevelyan. 


millan.) $2.00. 

JUVENILES 
Barrie. (Scribner.) 
$1.50. 
France. (Lane.) $1.50. 


per.) $1.25. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
FICTION 
Pryce. (Houghton Mifflin.) 


Erskine. (Little, 
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Brown.) $1.25. 
Nicholson. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin.) $1.40. 


. The Winning of Barbara Worth. Wright. 


(Book Supply.) $1.30. 

Stratton-Porter. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.35. 

3ryant. (Duffield.) $1.30. 
Non-FicTIon 


. Why Should We Change Our Form of 


Government? Butler. (Scribner.) 75 cents. 
Anon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $2.50. 

Third and Charles Fox. 
Trevelyan. (Longmans, Green.) $2.00. 


. The West in the East. Collier. (Scribner.) 


$1.50. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
FICTION 
Stratton-Porter. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.35. 


. A Hoosier Chronicle. Nicholson. (Hough- 


ton Mifflin.) $1.40. 

Scott. (Double-< 
day, Page.) $1.20. 
Highway. 
Brown.) $1.35. 


(Little, 


Farnol. 


. He Comes Up Smiling. Sherman. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.25. 
Sedgwick. (Century Co.) $1.30. 
Non-FIcTIon 
No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
FICTION 
. The Winning of Barbara Worth. 
(Book Supply.) $1.30. 
Glyn. 


Wright. 


(Appleton. ) 

$1.25. 

Stratton-Porter. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.35. 

. He Comes Up Smiling. Sherman. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.25. 


s. The Rosary. Barclay. (Putnam.) $1.35. 


. The Following of the Star. Barclay. (Put- 


nam.) $1.35. 
Non-Fiction 
. Mental Efficiency. Bennett. 
cents, 
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2 a and Labor. Schreiner. (Stokes.) 
1.25. 
3. Creative Evolution. Bergson. (Holt.) $2.50. 
JUVENILES 
1. Track’s End. Carruth. (Harper.) $1.00. 
2. Forest Castaways. Bartlett. (Century Co.) 
$1.20. 
3. The Four Gordons. Brown. (Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard.) $1.20. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
FIcTIOoN 
1. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 
2. Te Money Moon. Farnol. (Dodd, Mead.) 
$1.25. 
3. The Harvester. Stratton-Porter. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.35. 
4. The Maid of the Whispering Hills. Roe. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.30. 
5. He Comes Up Smiling. Sherman. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.25. 
6. In Desert and Wilderness. Sienkiewicz. 
(Little, Brown.) $1.25. 
Non-FIcTIon 
No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
FIcTIoN 
1. A Hoosier Chronicle. Nicholson. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin.) $1.40. 
2. From the Car Behind. Ingram. (Lippin- 
cott.) $1.25. 
3. The Harvester. Stratton-Porter. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.35. 
4. Christopher. Pryce. (Honghton Mifflin.) 
$1.35. 
5. He Comes Up Smiling. Shernian. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.25. 
6. Queed. Harrison. (Houghton Mifflin.) $1.35. 
Non-FIctTIon 
1. George Bernard Shaw: His Life and 
Works. Henderson. (Stewart & Kidd.) 
$5.00. 
2. Increasing Human Efficiency. Scott. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.25. 
3. Education in Sexual Physiology and Hy- 
giene. Zenner. (Stewart & Kidd.) $1.00. 
4. A Buckeye Boyhood. Venable. (Stewart 
& Kidd.) $1.25. 
JUVENILES 
1. Peterand Wendy. Barrie. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
2. Rolf of the Woods. Seton. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.75. 
3. Boy Scouts Manual. Seton. (Doubleday, 
Page.) 50 cents. 
on CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FICTION 
1. A Hoosier Chronicle. Nicholson. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin.) $1.40. 
2. John Rawn. Hough. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.25. 
3. The Guardian. Bartlett. (Small, Maynard.) 
$1.35. 
4. The Sins of the Father. Dixon. (Apple- 
ton.) $1.35. 
5. Japonette. Chambers. (Appleton.) $1.35. 
6. Riders of the Purple Sage. Grey. (Har- 
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Non-Fiction 
No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 

FIcTION 

Stratton-Porter. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.35. 

The Winning of Barbara Worth. Wright. 
(Book Supply.) $1.30. 

Queed. Harrison. (Houghton Mifflin.) $1.35. 


. The Iron Woman. Deland. (Harper.) $1.35. 


He Comes Up Smiling. Sherman. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.25. 
The Following of the Star. 
(Putnam.) $1.35. 
Non-Fiction 


Barclay. 


No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 
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FICTION 


. John Rawn. Hough. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.25. 
. Tante. Sedgwick. (Century Co.) $1.30. 


South Sea Tales. London. (Macmillan.) 


$1.25. 


. The Gleaners. Laughlin. (Revell.) 75 cents. 


se ~ Life Everlasting. Corelli. (Doran.) 

1.35. 

Peter Ruff and The Double Four. Oppen- 
heim. (Little, Brown.) $1.25. 

Non-FIctTIon 

. Mental Efficiency. Bennett. (Doran.) 75 
cents. 

“ene and Labor. Schreiner. (Stokes.) 
$1.50. 


How to Live on Twenty-four Hours a Day. 
Bennett. (Doran.) 50 cents. 
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1. Peter and Wendy. Barrie. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
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Non-Fiction 
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JUVENILES 
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From the Car Behind. Ingram. (Lippin 
cott.) $1.25. 

He Comes Up Smiling. 
Merrill.) $1.25 


John Rawn. Hough. 


(Bobbs 


Sherman. 


(Book Supply.) $1.30. 
Non-FictTion 
No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
FIcTION 
A Hoosier Chronicle. Nicholson. 
ton Mifflin.) $1.40. 


John Rawn. Hough. 
De Coulevain. 


(Hough 


(Bobbs- Merrill.) $1.25 

(Dutton. ) 

$1.25. 

Pryce. (Houghton Mifflin.) 
$1.35. 

Jean Christophe in Paris. 
$1.50. 

The Harvester. 
day, Page.) 

Non-Fiction 

His Life and Works. 
Henderson. (Stewart & Kidd.) $5.00. 

Moral and Religious Challenge. King. 
(Macmillan.) $1.50. 

The Changing Chinese. Ross. 
$2.40. 

Referendum, 
America. 


Rolland. ( Holt.) 


Stratton-Porter. (Double- 


(Century Co.) 


Initiative and Recall i 


Oberholtzer 
JUVENILES 
Rolf in the Woods. Seton. 
Page.) $1.75. 
Track’s End. Carruth 
Teil Me a True Story 
$1.25 
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(Scribner. ) $2 25. 


(Doubleday, 


(Harper. $1.00 


Stewart. (Revell.) 


KANSAS CITY, 
FIcTION 
The Harvester. Stratton-Porter. 
day, Page.) $1 35. 
Queed Harrison. (Houghton Mifflin.) $1.35. 
suried Alive Bennett. (Doran.) $1.25. 
Peter Ruff and The Double Four. Oppen- 
heim. (Little. Brown.) $1.25. 


MO. 


(Double 


h ( Dutton. ) 
$1.25 
The Broad Highway. 
Brown.) $1.35 : 
Non-Fiction 
Natural Taxation. Shearman. 
Page.) $1.00. 

A BC of Taxation. 
day, Page.) $1.20 
Progress and Poverty 
day, Page.) $1.co. © 
Three Plays. Brieux. 


Farnol. (Little, 


(Doubleday, 


Fillebrown. (Double- 


George. (Double- 

(Brentano.) $1.50. 
af : JUVENILES 

Fifty Famous Stories. Baldwin. 
can Book Co.) 35 cents 

Boy Scouts Manual. Seton. 
. so cents 


age.) 
y and His 


I 
King Arthur 
( 


(Ameri 


(Doubleday, 


Knights. Macleod 


s 


Stokes.) $1.=« 


( Bobbs- Merrill.) $1.25. 
Wright. 


. The Heart of Life. 


. Three 


. The 


. Oueed. 


6. The Money Moon. 


. The 


. Tante 


. The 


. The Heart of Life. 


. The Chalice of Courage. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
FICTION 


. Queed. Harrison. (Houghton Mifflin.) $1.35. 
. The Position of Peggy. 


Merrick. (Ken- 
nerly.) $1.20. 

Pollyooly. Jepson. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.25. 
Ethan Frome. Wharton. (Scribner.) $1.00. 
De Coulevain. ( Dutton.) 
$1.25 


. The Song of Renny. Hewlett. (Scribner.) 


$1.50. 
Non-FIctTIon 
Creative Evolution. Bergson. 
Fifty Years of Public Service. 
(McClurg.) $3.00. 
\natol. Schnitzler. 
Plays. Brieux. 
JUVENILES 


( Holt.) $2.50. 
Cullom. 


(Kennerly.) $1.00. 
(Brentano.) $1.50. 
No report 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
FICTION 
He Comes Up Smiling. 
Merrill.) $1.25. 
From the Car Behind. 
cott.) $1.25. 
Tante. Sedgwick. 
Iron Woman. 
Harrison 


(Bobbs 


Sherman. 


Ingram. (Lippin- 
(Century Co.) $1.30. 
Deland. (Harper.) $1.35. 
{Houghton Mifflin.) $1.35. 
Farnol. (Dodd, Mead.) 
$1.25. 
Non-FIcTIon 
No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
FIcTION 
Harvester. Stratton-Porter. 
day, Page.) $1.35. 
He Comes Up Smiling. 
Merrill.) $1.25. 
Pollyooly. Jepson 
Sedgwick. 
John Rawn. Hough 
Mystery of 
cott.) $1.00. 


(Double- 


Sherman. (Bobbs- 
( Bobbs- Merrill. ) $1.25. 

(Century Co.) $1.30. 
(Bobbs- Merrill.) $1.25. 

Mary. Lutz. (Lippin- 


Non-Fiction 
No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
FICTION 
He Comes Up Smiling 
Merrill.) $1.25. 
\ Hoosier Chronicle. 
ton Mifflin.) $1.40. 
De Coulevain. 


Sherman. (Bobbs 


Nicholson. (Hough- 


(Dut®n.) 
$1.25 
Tante. Sedgwick. (Century Co.) $1.30. 
In Desert and Wilderness. Sienkiewicz. 
(Little, Brown.) $1.25. 
Brady. (Dodd. 
Mead.) $1.30. 
Non-FIctTIon 
No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report 
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_ The Winning of Barbara Worth. 


. Christopher. 


.On the Art of the 


. The Arctic Prairies. 


. The Harvester. 


. A Hoosier Chronicle. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
FICTION 
The Harvester. Stratton-Porter. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.35. 
Wright. 
(Book Supply.) $1.30. 
Tante. Sedgwick. (Century Co.) $1.30. 
Pryce. (Houghton Mifflin.) 


$1.35. 


. Queed. Harrison. (Houghton Mifflin.) $1.35. 
. The Prodigal Judge. Kester. (Bobbs-Mer- 


rill.) $1.25. 
Non-FIcTIONn 
New Gardens of Canada. Talbot. (Cassell.) 
$2.50. 
The Changing Chinese. Ross. 
Co.) $2.40. 


(Century 
Theatre. Craig. 
(Browne’s Book Store.) $2.00. 


Seton. (Scribner.) 


$2.50. 
JUVENILES 


. Peterand Wendy. Barrie. (Scribner.) $1.50. 


. Rolf in the Woods. Seton. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.75. 
. The Indian Book. Hopkins. (Houghton 


Mifflin.) $1.25. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

FICTION 

Stratton-Porter. (Double 
day, Page.) $1.35. 

Tante., Sedgwick. (Century Co.) $1.30. 


. Christopher. Pryce. (Houghton Mifflin.) 
$1.35. 

. Mother. Norris. (Macmillan.) $1.00. 

. The Heart of Life. De Coulevain. (Dut- 


ton.) $1.25. 


The Winning of Barbara Worth. Wright. 
(Book Supply.) $1.30. 
Non-FIcTION 
. The Cable Game. Washburn. (Sherman, 


French.) $1.25. 
A Garden of Paris. 
$1.25. 
The Life and Times of Cavour. 
(Houghton Mifflin.) $7.50. 


Wallace. (McClurg.) 


Thayer. 


Panama. Edwards. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
JUVENILES 
. The Secret Garden. Burnett. (Stokes.) 
$1.35. 
. Two Years Before the Mast. Dana. 
(Houghton Mifflin.) $1.50. 
. The Tale of Timmy Tiptoes. Potter. 


(Warne.) 50 cents. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
FICTION 

Nicholson. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin.) $1.40. 
Counsel for the Defense. 
day, Page.) $1.20. 

The Harvester. Stratton-Porter. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.35. 


Scott. (Double- 


. The Fighting Doctor. Martin. (Century 
Co.) $1.00. 
. The Woman from Wolverton. Curtis. 


(Century Co.} $1.25. 
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. Riders of the Purple Sage. 


. The Mansion. 


. Three Plays. 


. The Story Girl. 


. The Road to Joy. 


. Mental Efficiency. 


Non-FIcTION 
Creative Evolution. Bergson. ( Holt.) $2.50. 
The Ladies’ Battle. Seawell. (Macmillan.) 
$1.00. 
Mental Efficiency. 
cents. 


Bennett. (Doran.) 75 
JUVENILES 
No report. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
FICTION 
The Harvester. Stratton-Porter. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.35. 
The Healer. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.35. 
Queed. Harrison. (Houghton, Mifflin.) $1.35. 
Grey. (Har- 
per.) $1.30. 
John Rawn. Hough. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.25. 


. The Following of the Star. Barclay. (Put- 


nam.) $1.35. 
Non-Fiction 


. The West in the East. Collier. ( Scribner.) 


$1.50. 
Van Dyke. (Scribner.) 50 
cents. 


. How to Live on Twenty-four Hours a Day. 


(Doran.) 50 cents. 
Brieux. (Brentano.) $1.50. 
JUVENILES 

Montgomery. 


3ennett. 


( Page.) 
$1.50. 

Just Patty. 
Treasure Island. 
$2.00. 


Webster. (Century Co.) $1.50. 
Stevenson. (Scribner.) 


NORFOLK, VA. 


FICTION 


. The Heart of Life. De Coulevain. (Dutton.) 


$1.25. 
He Comes Up Smiling. Sherman. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.25. 
Pollyooly. Jepson. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.25. 
The Following of the Star. Barclay. (Put- 
nam.) $1.35. 


. The Old Wives’ Tales. Bennett. (Doran.) 


$1.50. 
The Iron Woman. Deland. (Harper.) $1.35. 
Non-Fiction 
Willcox. (Harper.) 50 
cents. 
JUVENILES 


. Travelers Five. Johnson. ( Page.) $1.25. 


The Story Girl. 
$1.25. 


Montgomery. (Page.) 


OMAHA, NEB. 
FIcTION 


- Queed. Harrison. (Houghton, Mifflin.) $1.35. 
2. The Iron Woman. Deland. (Harper.) $1.35. 


The Harvester. Stratton-Porter. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.35. 
He Comes Up Smiling. Sherman. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.25. 
Danny’s Own Story. 
day, Page.) $1.20. 
The Winning of Barbara Worth. Wright. 
(Book Supply.) $1.30. 
Non-Fiction 
Bennett. 


Marquis. (Double- 


(Doran.) 75 
cents. 
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_ We and Our Children. Hutchinson. Double- 


day, Page.) $1.20. 


. The Changing Chinese. Ross. (Century 


Co.) $2.40. 
JUVENILES 


. The Sea Fairies. Baum. (Reilly & Brit- 


ton.) $1.25. 


Two Years Before the Mast. Dana. 


(Houghton Mifflin.) $1.50. 


. Peter and Wendy. Barrie. (Scribner.) $1.50. 


! 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
FICTION 


._To M.L.G. Anon. (Stokes.) $1.25. 

. John Rawn. Hough. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.25. 
3. Tante. Sedgwick. (Century Co.) $1.30. _ 

. From the Car Behind. Ingram. (Lippin- 


cott.) $1.25. 


s. The Following of the Star. Barclay. (Put- 


nam.) $1.35. 


. Mother. Norris. (Macmillan.) $1.00. 


Non-FIcTIoNn 


. The Blue Bird. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 


Mead.) $1.25. 


2. The Thread of Life. Eulalia. (Duffield.) 


$1.25. 


3. Three Plays. Brieux. (Brentano.) $1.50. 
. Why Should We Change Our Form of 


Government? Butler. (Scribner.) 75 cents. 
JUVENILES 


. The Five Senses. Keyes. (Moffat, Yard.) 


$1.00. 
. Mother West Wind’s Children. Burgess. 


(Little, Brown.) $1.00. 


. The Young Continentals at Trenton. McIn- 


tyre. (Penn Pub. Co.) $1.25. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
FICTION 


. John Rawn. Hough. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.25. 
. Riders of the Purple Sage. Grey. (Har- 


per.) $1.30. 


. When Tragedy Grins. White. (Watt.) 


$1.25. 


. The Harvester. Stratton-Porter. (Double- 


day, Page.) $1.35. 


. He Comes Up Smiling. Sherman. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.25. 


. The Iron Woman. Deland. ( Harper.) $1.30. 


Non-Fiction 


. Small Talks on Auction Bridge. Meyer. 


(Elder.) 50 cents. 


. Life Story of J. Pierpont Morgan. Hovey. 


(Sturgis & Walton.) $2.50. 


. Old Age Deferred. Lorand. (Davis.) $2.50. 
. The Blast Furnace and the Manufacture 


of Pig Iron. Forsythe. ( Williams.) $3.00. 
JUVENILES 


. Peggy Owen at Yorktown. Madison. 


(Penn.) $1.25. 


. For Yardley. Barbour. (Appleton.) $1.50. 
. Dave Porter and His Rivals. Stratemeyer. 


(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard.) $1.25. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
FICTION 


. Christopher. Pryce. (Houghton Mifflin.) 


$1.35. 
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. Tante. Sedgwick. (Century Co.) $1.30. 
3. The Harvester. Stratton-Porter. (Double- 


day, Page.) $1.35. 


. The Winning of Barbara Worth. Wright. 


(Book Supply.) -$1.30. 


. John Rawn. Hough. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.25. 
. ToM. L. G. Anon. (Stokes.) $1.25. 


Non-Fiction 


. Woman and Labor. Schreiner. (Stokes.) 


$1.50. 


. Love and Marriage. Key. (Putnam.) $1.50. 
. The Century of the Child. Key. (Put- 


nam.) $1.50. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 
PORTLAND, ME. 
FicTION 


. The Harvester. Stratton-Porter. (Double- 


day, Page.) $1.35. 


. The Winning of Barbara Worth. Wright. 


(Book Supply.) $1.30. 


. A Hoosier Chronicle. Nicholson. (Hough- 


ton Mifflin.) $1.40. 


; John Rawn. Hough. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.25. 
; The Iron Woman. Deland. (Harper.) $1.35. 
. The Mountain Girl. Erskine. (Little, 


Brown.) $1.25. 
Non-Fiction 
No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


FICTION 


. He Comes Up Smiling. Sherman. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.25. 


. Lonesome Land. Bower. (Little, Brown.) 


$1.25. 
. The Way of an Eagle. Dell. (Putnam.) 


1.35. 
. Pollyooly. Jepson. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.25. 
. The Iron Woman. Deland. ( Harper.) $1.35. 
. Queed. Harrison. (Houghton Mifflin.) $1. 


Non-Fiction 


. Creative Evolution. Bergson. (Holt.) $2. 
. Woman and Labor. Schreiner. 


$1.25. 


. Three Plays. Brieux. (Brentano.) $1.50. 


JUVENILES 


. The Jaunts of Junior. Hunt. (Harper.) 


1.25. 
. Rolf in the Woods. Seton. (Doubleday, 


Page.) $1.75. 


. The Boy Craftsman. Hall. (Lothrop, Lee 


& Shepard.) $2.00. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
FICTION 


- A Hoosier Chronicle. Nicholson. (Hough- 


ton Mifflin.) $1.40. 


. Japonette. Chambers. (Appleton.) $1.35. 
. The Matador of Five Towns. Bennett. 


(Doran.) $1.20. 


. The One-Way Trail. Cullum. (Appleton.) 


$1.25. 


. John Rawn. Hough. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.25. 
. Sally Salt. Woodrow. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.25. 
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. The Harvester. 


$1.25. : 
. The Following of the Star. 


. The Rover Boys’ Series. 


. The Motor Boys’ Series. 


. Woman and Labor. 


. Marjorie’s Maytime. 


. The Harvester. 
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Non-Fiction 


. Woman and Labor. Schreiner. (Stokes.) 
$1.25. 

. Heredity. Davenport. (Holt.) $2.00. 

. Providence in Colonial Times. Kimball. 


(Houghton Mifflin.) $6.50. 


. Child Nature. St. John. (Pilgrim Press.) 
50 cents. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

FICTION 

Stratton-Porter. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.35. 


. The Winning of Barbara Worth. Wright. 
(Book Supply.) $1.30. 
3. The Fruitful Vine. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


$1.40. 
. Peter Ruff and The Double Four. Oppen- 


(Little, Brown.) $1.25. 


heim. 


. The Heart of Life. De Coulevain. (Dutton.) 


- 


Barclay. 
(Putnam.) $1.35. 
Non-FIctTIon 
. Studies in Character. Norton. (Estes.) 


$1.00. . 
. The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 


Mead.) $1.50. 


. The Blue _ Bird. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.25. 
. Chanticler. Rostand. (Duffield.) $1.25. 


JUVENILES 

Winfield. (Gros- 
set & Dunlap.) 50 cents. 

Young. (Cupples 
& Leon.) 50 cents. 


. Little Colonel Series. Johnston. . ( Page.) 
$1.50. 
 §T. PAUL, MINN. 
. Mother. Norris. (Macmillan.) $1.00. 


. The Iron Woman. Deland. (Harper.) $1.35. 
. The Harvester. 


Stratton-Potter. (Double- 


day, Page.) $1.35. 


. Queed. Harrison. (Houghton Mifflin.) $1.35. 
. Christopher. 


Pryce. (Houghton Mifflin.) 


$1.35. 


. He Comes Up Smiling. Sherman. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.25. 
Non-FIcTIon 


Schreiner. (Stokes.) 


1.25. 

. A Negro Explorer at the North Pole. 
Henson. (Stokes.) $1.00. 

. The Play Boy of the Western World. 


Synge. (Luce.) $1.00. 
. Creative Evolution. Bergson. (Holt.) $2.50. 
JUVENILES 
. Team Mates. Barbour. (Appleton.) $1.50. 
. Grandma. Gould. (Penn.) $1.00. 


Wells. (Dodd, Mead.) 


"SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
FICTION 
Stratton- Porter. 


$1.25 


(Double- 


day, Page.) $1.35. f 
2. The Winning of Barbara Worth. Wright. 
(Book Supply.) $1.30. 
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. Peter Rabbit Series. 


. Betty Wales Series. 
. Patty Series. 


. In Desert and Wilderness. 


. The Western Gate. 


. South America of To-day. 


. Boy Scouts’ Manual. 


. Peter Ruff and The Double Four. 
. The Following of the Star. 


QO un bk & 
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Nicholson. (Hough- 


A Hoosier Chronicle. 
ton Mifflin.) $1.40. 


3 
4. Queed. Harrison. (Houghton, Mifflin.) $1.35. 
5. 

6. Tante. 


Mother. Norris. (Macmillan.) $1.00. 
Sedgwick. (Century Co.) $1.30. 
Non-Fiction 
In the Footprints of the Padres. 

(Robertson. ) $2.00. 
Gardening in California. 


ertson.) $3.75. 


Stoddard. 
McLaren. (Rob- 


. Comfort Found in Good Old Books. Fitch. 
(Elder.) $1.50. 
. The Testimony of the Suns. Sterling. 


(Robertson.) $1.25. 

JUVENILES 
Potter. (Warne.) 50 
cerits. 
Warde. (Penn.) $1.25. 
Wells. (Dodd, Mead.) $1.25. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
FICTION 
[ Sienkiewicz. 
(Little, Brown.) $1.25. 
by Way of an Eagle. Dell. (Putnam.) 
1.35. 

Peter Ruff and The Double Four. 
heim. (Little, Brown.) $1.25. 
The Harvester. Stratton-Porter. (Double- 

day, Page.) $1.35. 
The Iron Woman. Deland. (Harper.) $1.35. 
Queed. Harrison. (Houghton Mifflin.) $1.35. 
Non-Fiction 
Ross. 


Oppen- 


(Dodd, Mead.) 


75 cents. 


. How to Live on Twenty-four Hours a Day. 


Bennett. (Doran.) 50 cents. 

Clemenceau. 
(Putnam.) $2.00. 

The Spell of the Yukon. 


Service. (Barse.) 
$1.00. 

JUVENILES 
Seton. (Doubleday, 
Page.) 50 cents. 


Rolf in the Woods. Seton. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.75 ’ 
Betty Wales Decides. Ward. (Pena.) 
1.25. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
FIcTION 
. The Harvester. Stratton-Porter. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.35. 
The Winning of Barbara Worth. Wright. 


(Book Supply.) $1.30. 


. He Comes Up Smiling. Sherman. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.25. 

Oppen- 

heim. (Little, Brown.) $1.25. 

Barclay. (Put- 
nam.) $1.35. 
Danny’s Own Story. 
day, Page.) $1.20. 


Non-Fiction 


Marquis. (Double- 


No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 
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TOLEDO, OHIO 
FICTION 
1. The Harvester. Stratton-Porter. 
day, Page.) $1.35. 
From the Car Behind. 
cott.) $1.25. 
Pollyooly. Jepson. 
A Hoosier Chronicle. 
ton Mifflin.) $1.40. 
5. The Sable Lorcha. 
$1.35. 
The Green 
$1.30. 


( Double- 


Ingram. (Lippin- 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.25. 
Nicholson. (Hough- 


Hazeltine. (McClurg. ) 


Vase. Castle. (Dodd, Mead.) 
Non-FIcTIon 

No report. 
JUVENILES 

No report. 


TORONTO, ONT 
FicTION 
The Following of the Star. Barclay. 
(Putnam.) $1.35. 
The Winning of Barbara Worth. 
(Book Supply.) $1.35. 
The Money Moon. Farnol. (Briggs.) $1.25. 
The Harvester. Stratton-Porter. (Lang- 
ton.) $1.50. 
Joseph in 
$1.25. 
The Iron Woman. Deland. 
Non-FICTION 


Wright. 


Jeopardy. Danby. (Briggs.) 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


No rept rt 
JUVENILES 
No report. 


WACO, TEXAS 
FICTION 
The Harvester. Stratton-Porter 
day, Page.) $1.35. 
The Following of the Star. 
nam.) $1.35. 
3. The Rosary 
A Weaver of 
$1.50. 
5. Queed. Harrison. (Houghton Mifflin.) $1.35 
Non FICTION 
1. Brann, the Iconoclast. (Herz Bros.) $3.00 
JUVENILES 


( Double 
3arclay. (Put- 


(Putnam.) $1.35. 
Reed. ( Putnam.) 


3arclay. 
Dreams. 


No report 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
FICTION 


( Macmillan. ) 
Lincoln. 


$1.00. 
( Applet yn.) 


1. Mother. Norris. 

2. The Trevor Case. 
$1.30. 

3. The Woman °* from 
(Century Co.) $1.25. 

4. The Following of the Star. 
nam.) $1.35. 

5. The Harvester. Stratton-Porter. 
day, Page.) $1.35. 

6. The Heart of Life. De 
ton.) $1.35. 


Wolverton. Curtis 


Barclay. (Put- 


( Double 


Coulevain. (Dut- 
Non-FIcTION 
1. The Changing Chinese. 
Co.) $2.40 
2. Two Years in the Forbidden City. 
der Ling (Moffat, Yard.) $200. 


Ross. (Century 


Princess 
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3. Why Should We Change Our Form of 
Government? Butler. (Scribner.) 75 cents. 
4. The Autobiography of an Elderly Woman. 
Anon. (Houghton Mifflin.) $1.25. 
JUVENILES 


1. The Secret Garden Burnett. (Stokes. ) 
$1.35 

The Flower 
Press.) $1.00. 

The Tale of Timmy 
(Warne.) 50 cents. 


Book Gordon. (Volland 


Tiptoes. Potter. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 

FICTION 

The Way of an Eagle. 
$1.35. 

- Mother. Norris. 


Dell. ( Putnam.) 
(Macmillan.) $1.00. 
The Adjustment. Bryant. (Duffield.) $1.30. 
The Harvester. Stratton-Porter. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.35. 
Tante. Sedgwick. (Century Co.) $1.30. 
Japonette. Chambers. (Appleton.) $1.35. 
Non-Fiction 
How to Live on Twenty-four Hours a Day. 
Bennett. (Doran.) 50 cents. 
The Human Machine sennett. ( Doran.) 
wh the Mill 
>I.35. 
\ Vagabond Journey Around the World. 
Franck. (Century Co.) $3.50. 
JUVENILES 
The Peter Rabbit Series. 
50 cents. 
2. Tell It Again Stories. Emerson and Dil- 
lingham. (Ginn.) 60 cents 
3. The Adventures of Freckle Toad. 
(Davis Press.) 75 cents. 


Priddy. (Pilgrim Press.) 


Potter. (Warne.) 


Mc- 
Kibben. 
From the above list the six best-selling 
books (fiction) are selected according to the 
following system: 

A book standing Ist on any list receives 1 
ae “A — 2 - 


vy) 
8 
3d 7 
4th 6 
Sth 5 
6th 4 


BEST SELLING BOOKS 
According to the foregoing lists, the six 


books (fiction) which have sold best in the 
order of demand during the month are 
ix. POINTS 
1. The Harvester Stratton- Porter. 
(Doubleday, Page.) $1.35 
\ Hoosier Chronicle. 
(Houghton Mifflin.) $1.40 
3. The Winning of Barbara Worth. 
Wright. (Book Supply.) $1.30...... 
4. He Comes Up Smiling. . Sherman. 
( Bobbs- Merrill ) $1.25 


5. John Rawn. ( Bobbs- Merrill.) 
$1.25 


Nicholson. 


Hough. 


6. Tante. Sedgwick. (Century Co.) $1.30. 








